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ADVERTISEMENT. 


« FEW books have been AS by ate with Grinter biee- 
ſure than his Improvement of the Mind, of which the radical 
principles may indeed be found in Locke's Conduft of the Un- 
derſtanding ; but they are ſo expanded and ramified by Watts, 
as to confer on him the merit of a work in the higheſt degree 
uſeful and pleaſing. Whoever has the care of inſtructing 
Ing ny Bu WHlarged with defictance in his Gaty this bogk 
is not recommended.” 

Dr. Fobuſou s Life of Dr. Watts, 
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PR E FA C E. 


N the laſt page of the Treatiſe of Logic which I 

publiſhed many years ago, it is obſerved, that there 
are ſeveral other things which might aſſiſt the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, and its improvement in knowledge, 
which are not uſually repreſented among the principles 
or precepts of that art or ſcience; "Theſe are the ſub- 
jets which compoſe this book ; theſe are the ſenti- 
ments and rules, many of which I had then in * 
and which I now venture into public light. 

The preſent treatiſe, if it may aſſume the Wer 
that name, is made up of a variety of remarks and di- 
rections for the improvement of the mind in uſeful 
knowledge. It was collected from the obſervations 
which I had made on my own ſtudies, and on the tem- 
per and ſentiments, the humour and conduct of other 
men in their purſuit of learning, or in the affairs of 
life; and it has been confiderably aſſiſted by occuſiulal 
collections in the courſe of my reading, from many 
authors and on different ſubjeAs. 1 confeſs, in far the 
greateſt part, I ſtand bound to anſwer for the weak- 
neſſes or defects that will be found in theſe papers, not 
being able to point to other writers, whence the twen- 
tieth part of them is derived. 

The work was compoſed at different times, and by 
flow degrees. Now and then, indeed, it fpread itſelF 
into branches and leaves like a plant in April, and ad- 
vanced ſeven or eight pages in a week ; and ſometimes 
it lay by without growth, like a vegetable in the Win- 
ter, and did not increaſe half ſo much in the revolt 
tion of a year, 

As theſe thoughts occurred to me in reading or me- 
ditation, or in my notices of the various appearances 
a2 
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iv PREFACE. 
of things among mankind, they were thrown under 
thoſe heads which make the preſent titles of the chap- 
ters, and were by degrees reduced to fomething like a 
method, ſuch as the ſubject would admit. 

On theſe accounts it is not to be expected that the 
fame accurate order ſhould be obſerved either in the 
whole book, or in the particular chapters thereof, which, 
is neceſſary in the ſyſtem of any ſcience, whoſe ſcheme 
is projected at ouce. A book which has been twenty 
years a-writing, may. be indulged in ſome variety of 
ſtyle and manner, though I hope there will not be found 
any great difference of ſentiment ; for wherein I had 
improved in later years beyond what I had firſt writ- 
ten, a few daſhes and alterations have corrected the miſ- 
takes: and if the candour of the reader will but allow: 
what is defective in one place, to be ſupplied by addi- 
tions from another, I hope there will be found a ſuffi- 
cient reconciliation of what might ſeem at firſt to be 
ſcarcely conſiſtent. 

The language and dreſs of date a n is fuch 
ase preſent temper of mind ditated, whether it were 
grave or pleaſant; ſevere or ſmiling. If there has been: 
any thing expreſſed with too much ſeverity, I ſuſpe& 
it will be found to fall upon thoſe ſneering or daring 
writers of the age againſt religion, and againft the Chriſ- 
tian ſcheme, who ſeemed to have left reaſon, or decen- 
cy, or both, behind them in ſome of their writings. N 

The ſame apology of the length of years in compoſ- 
ing this book, may ſerve alſo to excuſe a tepetition of 
the ſame ſentiments which may happen to be found in 
different places without the author's defign ; but in 
other pages it was intended, fo that thoſe rules for the 
conduct of the underſtanding which are moſt neceſſa 
ſhould be ſet in ſeveral lights, that they might with 
mare frequency and more force impreſs the ſoul. I ſhall 
be ſufficiently ſatisſied with the good humour and le- 
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nity of my readers, if they will pleaſe to regard theſe \ 
papers as parcels of imperfect ſketches, which were de- 
figned by a ſudden pencil, and in a thouſand leifure 
moments, to be one day collected into landſkips of 2 
ſome little proſpects in the regions of learning, and in 
the world of common life, pointing out the faireſt and 
moſt fruitful ſpots, as well as the rocks and wilder- 
neſſes, and faithleſs moraſſes of the country. But I 
feel age advancing upon me, and my health is inſuffi- 
cient to perfect what I bad deſigned, to increaſe and 
amplify theſe remarks, to confirm and improve theſe _ 
rules, and to illuminate the ſeveral pages with a richer 
and more beautiful variety of examples. The ſubje& 
is almaſt endleſa, and new writers in the preſent and 
in following ages may Kill find ſufficient follics, weak- 
neſſes, and dangers among mankind, to be repreſented 
in ſuch a manner as to guard youth againſt them. 
Theſe hints, ſuch as they are, I hope may be ren- 
dered ſome way uſeful to perſons in younger years, who: 
will favour them with a peruſal, and who would ſeek 
the cultivation of their own underſtandings in the ey 
days of life. Perhaps they may find ſomething here 
which may awake a latent genius, and direct the ſtudies 
of g willing mind, Perhaps it may point out tag ſtudent 
now and then, what may employ the moſt uſefuMabours 
of his thouglits, and accelerate his diligence in the moſt 
momentous inquiries. Perhaps a ſprightly youth-may 
here meet with ſomething or warn him againſt 
miſtakes, and withhold him at ather times from thoſe 
purſuits which are like to be fruitleſs and diſappointing. 
| Let it be obſerved alſo, that in our age ſeveral of 
| the ladies purſue ſcience with ſucceſs; and others of - 
; them are defirous of improving their reaſon even in 
1 common affairs of life, as well as the men: yet-uhe 
| characters which are here drawn occafionally- ares als 


moſt univerſally applied to one ſex z1 but if any; ofthis. - 
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other ſhall find a character which ſuits them, they 
may, by a ſmall change of the termination, apply and 
aſſume it to themſelves, and accept the inſtruction, the 
admonition, or the applauſe which is deſigned in it. 
There is yet another thing which it is neceſſary my 
reader ſhould be informed of ; but whether he will call 
1t fortunate or unhappy, I know not. It is ſufficiently 
evident that the book conſiſts of two parts: the firſt 
lays down remarks and rules how we_ may attain uſe- 
ful knowledge ourſelves ; and the ſecond, how we may 
beſt communicate 4t to others. Theſe were both de- 
figned to be printed in this volume: but a manuſcript 
which hath been near twenty years in hand, may be 
caſily ſuppoſed to allow of ſuch difference in the hand- 
writing, ſo. many lines altered, ſo many things inter- 
liged, and fo many paragraphs and pages here and 
there inſerted, that it was not eaſy to compute the 
number of ſheets that it would make in print: and it 
now appears, that the remarks and rules about the 
communication of knowledge being excluded here, 
thay muſt be left to another volume; wherein will be 
contained various obſervations relating to methods of 
zuſtruction, the ſtyle and manner of it, the way of con- 
vincing bther perſons, of guarding. youth againſt e- 
judices, of treating and managing the prejudices of mem, 
of the uſe and abuſe of authority, of education, and of 
the various things in which children and youth ſhould 
be inſtructed, of their proper buſineſs and diverſions, and 
of the degrees of hberty and reſtraint therein, &c. Of 
all which I had once defigned a more complete treatiſe >. 
but my years adyancing, I now def 45 to finiſn it. 
The effays or chapters on theſe ſubjects being al- 
ready written, if I am favoured with a tolerable degree 
of health, will be put to the preſs, when the favourable 
acceptance of this % part ſhall du Enopy- 
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PART L 
| Dla for the men of ufful Re | 
INTRODUCTION | et 


O man is obli to learn aut} king every thingp 
this can neither be fought nor required, for it is 

utterly impoſſible : yet all perſons are under ſome ob- 

ligation improve their own underflandmg, otherwiſe' 

it will be à barren defart, or a foreſt overgrown, with 

weeds and brambles. Univerſal ignorance or iafinite 

errors will overſpread the mind, which is N 
lected and lies without any cultivation. 

Skill in the ſciences ĩs i indeed the buſinefs and profeſ- 
ſion but of a ſmall part of mank ind: but there are many 
others placed in ſuch an exalted rank in the world, as 
allows them much leiſure and large opportunities to 
cultivate their reaſon, and to beamtify and enrich their . 
minds with various knowledge. Even the lower orders 
of men have particular calling in life, wherein they 
tobe done wall wil e kill, and this is-not 

— — = L "g md ET _ 


2 . INTRODUCTION. 
The common duties and benefits of ſociety, which 


belong to every man living, as we are ſocial creatures, 
and even our native and neceſſary relations to a family, 
a neighbourhood, or a government, oblige all perſons 
whatſoever to uſe their reaſoning, powers upon a thou- 
ſand occaſions; every hour of life calls for ſome regular 
exerciſe of our judgment as to times and things, per- 
ſons and actions ; without a prudent and diſcreet de- 
termination in matters before us, we ſhall be plunged 
into perpetual errors in dur conduct. Now that which. 
ſhould always be practiſed, muſt at ſome time be learnt. 

Beſides, every ſon aud daughter of Adam has a moſt 
important concern in the affairs of a life to come, and 
therefore it is a matter of the higheſt moment for every 
one to underſtand, to judge, and to reaſon right about 
the things of religion. It is in vain for any to ſay, we 
have no lei iſure or time for it. The daily intervals of time, 
and vacancies from neceſſary labour, together with the 
one day in feven in the Chriſtian world, allows ſuffi- 
cient time for this, if men would but apply themſelves 
to it with half as much zcal and diligence as they do 
to the trifles and amuſements of this life; and it would 
turn to inſinitely better account. 

Thus it appears to be the neceſſary aury and the in- 
tereſt of every perſon living to :prove bis underſtanding, 
ta inform his 3 , to _— up uſeful knowledge, 
and to acquire A of good reaſoning, as far as his 
Kation, capacity, and circumſtances furniſh him with 
proper means for it. Our miſtakes in judgment may 

unge us into much folly and guilt in practice. By act- 
wg without thought or reaſon, we diſhonour the God 
that made us reaſonable creatures, we often become in- 
Hoops to our neighbours, 'tindred, or friends, and we 

ng fin and miſery upon ourſelves « For we are ac- 

couttable to God our judge for every part of our irre- 

1282 miſtaken conduct} where he hath given us 
ent advantages to guard againſt thoſe miſtakes. | 

It is the deſign of Logic to give 15 improvement 
to the mind, and to teach us ht uſe . in 


the acquirement aud communication of al uf 
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though the greateſt part of writers on that ſubject have 
turned it into a compoſition of hard words, trifles, and 
ſubtilties for the mere uſe of the ſchools, and that only 
to amuſe the minds and the ears of men with emp 
ſounds, which flatter. their vanity, aud puff up their 
pride with a pompous and glittering ſhew of falſe learn- 
ing: and thus they have perverted the great and va- 
luable deſign of that ſcience. Ty 
A few modern writers have endeavoured to recover 
the honour of Logic, ſince that excellent author of the 
Art of Thinking led the way: Among the reſt I have 
preſumed to make an attempt of the ſame kind, ip a 
treatiſe publiſhed ſeveral years. ago, wherein it was m 
conſlant aim to aſſiſt the reaſoning powers of mw ra 
and order of men, as well as to keep an eye to the beſt 
intereſt of the ſchools and the candidates of true learnu- 
ing. There I have endeavoured to ſhew the miffater . 
we are expoſed to in our conception, judgment, and reqſon- 
ing ; and pointed to the” various en of them. 1 
have alſo laid down many general and particular ' rules 
how to eſcape error, and attain truth in matters of the 
civil and religious life, as well as in the ſciences. _ ** 
But there are ſeveral other obſervations very pertinent 
to this purpoſe, which have not fallen fo directly under 
any of thoſe heads of diſcourſe, or at leaſt they would 
have ſwelled that treatiſe to an (improper fize ;- and 
therefore I have made a diſtinct collection of them 
here out of various authors, as well as from my own cb- 
ſervation, and ſet them'down under the following heads. 
The learned world who has done ſo much unmgrited 
honour to that logical treatiſe, as to receive it ĩnto our 
two flouriſhing univerſities, may pofſibly admit this as a 
N to that treatiſe. And I may ven- 


A ſecond part or 

's ture to perſuade myſelf, that if the common and the bufy 
1 ranks of mankind, as well as the ſcholar and the gentle - 
5 man, would but tranſcribe ſuch rules into their under- 


' ſanding, and practiſe them upon all occaſions, there 
would be much more truth and Enowledge found among 
* and it is reaſonable to hope that juſtice, virtue, 

goodneſs would attend as the happy cgaſequents. 6. 
. A | 
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CHAP. I. 
; Ganeral Rui xt for the Iuprovement of Know tupes *« 


| I. Ruus. 


Nx poſſeſs your mind with the vaſt import- 
D ance of a good judgment, and the rich and ineſtimable 
advantage of right reaſoving. Review the inſtances of 


75 own miſconduct in life; think er your-- 


lelves how many follies and ſorrows you eſcaped, 
and how much guilt and miſery you bad prevented, if 
from your early years you had but taken due pains to 
Jadge aright concerning perſons, times, and things. 
This will awaken you with rw vigour to addreſs your- 
elves to the work of improving your reaſoning 2 
— ſeizing every opportunity and advantage for that 
II. Rule. ConsibEx the weakneſſes, frailtics, and mif 
taker of human nature in general, le Hom 
very conflitution of a ſoul united to an animal body, and 
ſubjected to many inconveuiencies thereby. Conſider 
the many additional weakneſſes, miſtakes, and frailti 
which. are derived from aur origizal apofiary and fal 


| from a flate of innacenes ; how much our powers of un- 


derſtanding are yet more darkened, enfrebled, and im 
poled upon by our ſenſes, our fancies, and our unruly 
Pallions, r. Conſider the depth and difficulty of many 
truths, and the fla/tering appearances of f „hence 
ariſes an infinite variety of dangers to which we are ex- 
poled in our judgment of things, Read with greedi- 
neſs thoſe authors that treat of the doctrine of preju- 


Though the moſt of theſe following rules are chicfly ad- 
dreſſed to thoſe whom their fortune or their ſtafion require to 
uildiet themſelves to the peculiar haprovement of their minds 
in greater degrees of knowledpe, yet every one who has leifure 
and opportunity to be acquainted with ſuch writiogs as theſe, 
may fad fomething among them for their own ue. = 


= 
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ditet, Laie and : os of Hide on pu to 
0 


make your watchful on all ſides, that it ſuffer net 

itſelf as far as poſſible to be impoſed upon by any of 

them. See more on this ſubject, Lagic, Part II. Chap. 3. 
and Part III. Chap. 3. 

III. Rule. Asrtour view of things ſo momentous 
is not ſufficient, You ſhould therefore contrive and 
practiſe ſome proper methods to acquaint yeurfelf with 
your own ignorance, and to nnpreſs your mind with a 
deep and painful ſenſe of the low and imperfect degrees 
of your preſent knowledge, that you may be iucited 
with labour and activity to parſue after greater mea- 
ſures. Among others you may find ſome ſuch methods 
as theſe ſucceſsful, > W's 5 

1. Take a wide ſurvey now and then of the vaſt and 
unlimited regions of learning. Let your meditations 
run over the names of all the ſciences, with their nw- 
merous branchings, and innumerable r themes 
of knowledge ; and then reſlect how few of them you 
are acquainted with in any folerable degree. Ihe 
moſt learned of mortals will never find oecakoen to a 
again what is fabled of Alexander the Great, that 

e had conquered what was called the Zaffern 
Woeld, he wept for want of more. worlds to conquer. 

pride of ſcienee are immenſe and endless. 
Think what a numberleſs variety of queſtions and 
ies there are belonging er 79 K 
felchee, in which you have mad the greateſt progreſs, 
and how few of them there are in which you have arriv- 
ed at a final and undoubted certainty ; excepting only 
thoſe queſtions in the pure and Jp mathematics, 
whoſe theorems are demonſtrable and leave ſcarcely 
any doubt ; and yet even m the purſuit of ſome few 
of theſe, mankind have beep ſtrangely bewildered,” 

3- Spend a few thoughts ſymetimes on the puzzling 
inquiries concerning vac and atoms, the dofrine of 
infenites, indivijibles, and mgcommenſurables in gebmetry, 

: Do 


wherein there appear ſome inſolvable d | 

this on purpoſe to give you a more ſenhble impreſſion 

of the poverty of your — and the impor- 
| I - 
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ſection of your knowledge. This will teach you — 
A vain thing it is to fancy that you know all thin 
und will inſtruct you to think modeſtly of your p 
attainments, when every duff of the earth and 2 
inch of empty ſpace ſurmounts your underſtanding and 
triumphs over your preſumption, Arithmo had been 
pred up to accounts all his life, and thought bimſelf a 
complete maſter of gumbers. But when be was puſhed 
hard to give the ſquare root of the number 2, he tried 
at it, and laboured long in milleſimal fractions, until he 
conſeſſed there was no end of the i — ; and yet he 
Jearnt ſo much modeſty by this perplexi _—__ 
that he was afraid to ſay, i was an im 
is ſome good degree of improvement hen we are 290 
mY be * 
ad the accounts of thoſe with ures of lnow- 
e which ſome of the dad have poſſeſſed, and ſome 
of the hwing do poſſeſs. Read aud be aſtoniſhed at the 
almoſt incredible adrances which have been made in 
ſcience, Acquaint yourſelves with ſome perſons of great 
Laruing, that by converie among them, and comparing 
yourſelves with them, you may acquire a mean opinion 
of your own attainmenta, and may be thereby animat- 
ed with new zeal, to equal them as far as poſſible, or 
to exceed: thus let your diligence be quickened by a 
[generous and laudable emulation. If Yarillus had 
never 0 Scitario and . he had never 
imagined elf a mere novice in , 
ever ſet himſelf to ſtudy in good earueſt. 8 
Remember this, that if upon ſome few faperficial 
— goth you value, exalt, and ſwell yourſelf as 
) a man of learning already, you are 
uilding a moſt unpaſſable barrier againſt all 
will lie down and indulge i idlevel;, 
and reſl your — yp deep and 


—— 3 ou ad ſcientiam perveuifſent ſ 4 
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a ready quit, and good for this — 
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and wiſdom. - This: has N — 

to perſons of à vigorous. and fancy, to deſpi 
— and ſtudy. They hayg been acknowledged w to 
ſhine in an aſſembly, and ſparkle, in diſcourſe upon 
common topics, ' thence they took. it into their 
heads to abandon reading and labour, and grow old in 
| Jgoorance ; but whien they had loft the vivacities of 
animal nature and youth, they became ſtupid and ſot- 
tiſh even to contempt and ridicule. . Zucidar ayd Scin- 
till are young men of this amp : they ſhine ju con- 
verſation, they ſpread their native riches before the 
ignorant ; they pride themſelves in their own lively 
images of fancy, and imagine themſelves wiſe, and 
 karned; but they had beſt avoid the prefence of the fir 
| ful and the toft of re baing ; and I would adviſe them 
once a-day to think forward a little, what a con- 
temptible figure they will make in age. | 

he witty men ſometimes have ſenſe” enough tp 

know their own foible,,and therefore they eraftily ſhun 
the attacks of argument, or boldly pretend to defpile 
and renounce them ; becauſe —— are conſcious of 
their own ignorance, and inwardly confeſs their ways 
of acquaintance with the ſtill of reaſoning 
V. Rule. As you are not to fancy Y yourſelf a 1 
mas becauſe you are bleſſed, with a ready xvity ſo neither 
muſt you imagine that — — — 

a _/lrong memory, can denominate you trwly 

What that excellent critic has determined when he 
decided the queſtion,. whether wit or ſtudy makes the 


belt poet, rr 


ing 
Ego nec . hoe 
Ne crude ; * :  wideo, inrenium a ka je 


Concerning poets there has been, conteſt. _-_._. 1 
Whether fre mad Þy rt e 


N 


nter ROLES Pari J. 
But if I may preſume in this affair, 
Among the reſt my judgment to declare, 

No art without à genius will avail, 4 

Aud parts without the help of art will fait: 

But both ingredients Piat, muſt unite, 

Or 'verſe will'ntver ſhine with à tranſcendent light. 

7 f Oubua u. 


It is meditation and ſtudious thought, it is the ex- 


'erciſe of your own reaſon and judgment upon all yon 
read, that gives good ſenſe even to the beft' genius, 


. and affords your underſtanding the trueſt improvement. 


A boy of ſtrong memory may repeat a whole book of 
Puchd, yet be no Geometrician ; for he may not he able 
perhaps to demonſtrate one ſiugle theorem. Memorino 
"has learnt half the bible by heart, and is become a 
living concordance and a ſpeaking inlex to theological 
'folios, and yet he underſtands little of divinity. 

A well furniſhed library and a capacious memory, 
are indeed of ſingular uſe toward the improvement ot 
the mind; but if all your learning be nothing elſe but 


n mere amaſiment of what others have written, with- 
out a due penetration into their meaning, aud without 
a judicious choice and determination of your own ſen- 


timents, I do not ſee what title your head has to true 
learning above your vet. Though you have read 
Philoſophy aud Theology, Morals and Metaphyſics in 
abundance,” and every other art and ſcience, yet if 


your memory is the only faculty employed, with the 


neglect of your reaſoning powerr, you can juſtly claim 
no higher character but that of a good bifhor rian of the 
ſeiences. er . 7% 3 5.0 ob 
Here note, Many of the foregoing advices are more 
peculiarly proper for thoſe who are conceited of their 
abilities, and are ready to entertain a high opinion ot 
themſclves. But a modeit humble youth of a good 


0 


genius, ſhould not ſufgr himſelf to be diſcouraged by 


any of theſe conſiderations. They are deſigned only 
as a ſpur to diligenee, and a guard agninft vanity aud 


U 
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VI. Rule: By not ſo weak as to imagine that w fe 
of learning 3s a nn dare not give up 
yourſelf 40 any learucd proſeſſions unleſs von 
are reſolved to labour hard ot la, a0 Fon, wake 
your delight and the joy of your li r 
motto r acted 
It ia nd jdle 2 to be a. 
much addicted to luxury and — mov 
paſtime, ſhould never pretend to —— himſelſ nm 
- 40 the ſciences, unleſs his foul be fo reformed and re 

7 11 can taſte 1 emi- 
nently in cluſet, among his N 
bring is a temperate man and a wanderte and 2 
feeds upon 3 — veniſon and rmagouts, 
and every delicacy, ina growing andivg, and a 
ſcrene aud healthy ſoul, though be dines on a diſh, gf 
ters or - turnips. | Languines loved his caſe, ang 

efore choſe. to be brought up a ſcholar ; he had 
much indalence in his temper, and as he newer Hg 
for ſtudy, he falls under voirerſal,contempt i in his prg- 
feſſion, becauſe be has nothigg but the gown: 295 th - 
name. <4 el vi 
VII. Lzr the bope of new diſcoveries, ay wel as 
the ſatisfaction and pleaſure af known, truths, 
your daily induitry. Do gt think fearing. in is 
arrived at us perſebtion, or that the knowledge of 
particular ſubject in any ſcience gannot be wmps 
merely becauſe. it has lain fire hundred or a thouſand 
yn 2 


n 


men 


— 42 Newtons in eve 
deſpair therefore of 

— — yet been found, unleſs | 

nature of it which readers is 


the reach of guy facukies . 
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Nor ſhould a ſtudent in divinity imagine that our 
age is arrived at a full underſtanding of every thing 
which can be known by the ſeriptures. Every age 

fince the reformation hath thrown ſome further light 

on difficult texts and paragraphs of the bible, which 
have been long obſcured by the early riſe of antichriſt: 
and fince there are at preſent; many difficulties, and 
darkneſſes hanging about certain truths of the Chri- 

ſtian Religion, and fince ſeveral of theſe relate to im- 

portant doctrines, ſuch as the Origin of Sin, the Fall 

Aden, the Perſon of Chrit; the Bled Trinity, and 

the Decreer of God, &c. which do ſtill embarraſs the 
minds of honeſt and inquiring readers, and which make 
work for noiſy controverſy : it is certain there are ſeve- 
ral things in the bible yet unknown and not ſufficient- 
Iy explained, and it is certain that there is ſome way 
to ſolve. theſe difficultics, and to reconetle theſe ſeem- 
ing contradictions. And why may not a fiffcere ſearcher 
of truth in the preſent age, by labor, diligen 
ſtudy, and prayer, with the beſt uſe of his rentoting 
powers, find out tlie proper ſolution of thoſe knots 
und perplexities which have hitherto been unſolved, 
and which have afford matter for angry quarrelling ? 

Happy is every man who ſhall be favoured of heaven 

to give a belping hand towards that introduction of 

the * age of light and love. 1 7 

VIII. DO not hover always on the ſurface of things, 

nor take-up ſuddenly with mere appearances ; but pe- 

. metrate into the depth of matters, as far as your time 
und eireumſtances allow, efpecially in thoſe things 
which. relate to your own profeſſion. Do not indulge 

+ yourſelves to judge of things by the firſt glimpſe, or 2 
% ſhort and ſuperficial view of them; ſor this will fill the 
f mind with errors and prejudices, and give it a turn 
and ill habit of thinking, and make much work for re: 
traction. Subito is carried away with title- pages, ſo 
that he ventures to pronounce upon a large aduvo at 
once, and to recommend it wonderfully when he had 
read half the Preface. . Another volume of controver- 
ſies of equal fe, was diſcarded by him at once, be- 
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cauſe it pretended to treat of the Trinity, and yet he 
could neither ſind the word gſence nor ſuſſilencies in the 
12 firſt pages: but Subito changes his opinions of men 
and books and things ſo oſten, that nobody regards 


him. | 

As for thoſe ſciences, or thoſe — of knowledge, 
ich either your profeſſion, your leiſure, your inclinat 
tion, or your incapacity, forbid” you to purſue; with 
much application, or to ſearch far into them, you muſt 
be contented with an hifforical and ſuperficial knowledge 
of them, and riot pretend to form many judgments of 
your own on thoſe ſubjects which you underſtand very 
imperfectly. ON. 00 
IX. Oncs a- day, eſpecially in the early years of life 
and ſtudy, call yourſelves to an account what new idea, 
what new propoſition or truth you have gained, what fur- 
ther confirmation of bnawn truths, and what advancts you 
late made in any part of knowledge : and Jet no day if 
poſſible paſs away without ſome intellectual gain : ſuch- 
a courſe welt purſued, muſt certainly adyance us in uſe· 
ful knowledge. It is a wiſe proverb among the learn« 
ed, borrowed from the lips and practice of a cælehrat- 
ed painter, nulla dies fine linea; let no day paſs withs 
out one line at leaſt: and it was a ſacred rule among 
the Pythagoreans, that they ſhould every evening tuns 
run over the actions and affairs of the day, and'examane 
what their conduct hath been, what had done, or 

what they have neglected j and they aſſured their 
pils, that by this method they would make a non. 
progreſs in the path of virtue. 1 
6 - 1 en 
N. rv E d en errorhitacbas FA | 
en vr nwipiroy ipyav Tpic nad lov ur- i * 
In mapeCm; 71 ede; vr e dn n Nee ee 6) 


, 1 


Taura or rue Jung aptrac tg N Ing * nag 
| MF 4 p + 6 | "1 a4 aw 
VWor let foft flumber cloſe your eyes * 
Ur E G recolleQed thrice 1 
Tie train, of ations through the day: 


Where have my feet choſe owt the way F | 2 
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- 2Whin have I kara, wher!th Poe been, 
Form all Poe heard, from all Poe ſeen? ? 

What now I more that's worth the knowing ? 
bat have 7 done that's worth the doing Fo 
What have I ſought that I ſhould ? 

- — — 3 [3-41 a£ 

| + Or into what new follier run? — 
i' » Theſe ſelfinguiries are the road 

| 1 — of at pul God. 


I oed be glad among a nation of — ts 
& Hnd 212 heartily engaged in the practice of 
this” 


| what athen writer teaches. 
| | | X. Matsratx a-conftant watch at all times againſt 

: 

| 


_—_ 


a ſpirit ; fix not your aſſent to any propoti« 
rion in a firm and unalterable manner, till you have 
ſome firm and unalterable ground for it, and till you 
have arrived at ſome clear and ſure evidence; till you 
have turned the propoſition on all fides, and ſearched 
| the matter through and through, ſo that you cannot 
be miſtaken. And even where you may think you 
| have full grounds of affurance, be not too curly, 
nor too frequent in expreſſing this aſſurance in too 
= * . and poſitive a manner, rememderiag that 
uman nature is always liable to miſtake in this corrupt 
and feeble tate. A dogmatical ſpirit has many incon- 
bers "1-9 age Dor 2 n Ser 2 5 
* „ the car againſt all further reaſoning 
that ſubject, and ſhuts up the mind — Farther 
improvements of knowledge. If vou bave- reſolutely 
fixed your opinion, — 4 it be upon too ſlight and 
inſufficient grounds, yet you will ſtand determined to 
renounce the ftrongeft reaſon brought for the contrary 
inion, i and gro obſtinate; againſt the force of the 
cleareſt argument. Poſitive is u man of this character, 
and has pronounced his aſſurance of the Carte 
vortexes: laſt year ſome further light broke in upon 
his underſtanding, with uncontrollable force; by read» 
ing ſomething of mathematical Mofophy ; yet having 
allorted his Rewer opinions in a\ moſt confident man» 
4 4 
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ner, he is terapted now to wink a little againſt the truth, 
or to prevaricate in his 1 that ſubject, leit 

admitting conviction, he expoſe himſelf to 
the neceſſity of confeſſing his former folly and miſtake 
and he has not haymility enough for that. 

2. A dogmatical ſpirit naturally leads us to arrogance 
of mind, and gives à man ſome airs in converſation, 
which are too haughty and aſſumigg- Audens is a2 
man of learning, and very good c ; but his in- 
fallible aſſurance renders his carriage ſometimes inſup- 

3. A dogmatical ſpirit inclines a man to be cenſorious 
of his neighbours. Every one of his opinions appears 
to him written as it were with ſun- heama, and he grows 
angry that his neighbour does not ſee it in the fame 
light. He is tempted to diſdain his-correſpondents as 
men of a low and dark underſtanding, becauſe they 
will not believe what he dees. Faris goes farther in 
this wild track, and charges thoſe who refuſe his no- 
tions, with wilfal obſti nacy and vile hypocriſy; he tells 
them boldly, that they refilt the truth, and fin againſt 
their conſciences. ; | 

Theſe are the men, that, when they deal in contro- 
verſy, delight in reproaches. They abound in toſſing 
about abſurdity and 4 among their hrethren: 
"They calt the anputation of berefy and nonſenſe plenti- 
fully upon their antagoniſts ; and in matters ok ſacred 
importance, they deal out their anathemas in abun- 
dance upon Chriſtians better than themſelves ; they 
denounce damnation upon their neighbours. without 
cither juſtice or mercy, and when they pronounce ſen- 
tences of divine againſt ſuppoſed heretics, they 
add their own human fire and indignation. A dogma- 
till in religion is not a great way oft from a bigot, and is 
in high danger of growing up to be a bloody perſecutors 

XI. Trovcn. caution and flow afſent- will guard 
you —— frequent miſtakes and retractions, yet you 
thould get hummluy and courage enough to retrud any miſ⸗ 
take, and confeſe an error : frequent changes are tokens 

of levity, in our fart * you ſhould 
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never be too proud to change your opinion, nor frighted 
at the name of achange/ing. Learn to ſcorn thoſe vulgar 
bugbears which confirm fooliſh man in his old miſtakes, 
for fear of being charged with inconftancy. I confeſs 
it is better not to judge, than to judge falſely, and it 
is wiſer to with-hold our aſſent till we ſee complete evi- 
dence ; but if we have too ſuddenly given our aſſent, 
as the wiſeſt man does ſometimes, if we have profeſſed 
what we find afterwards to be falſe, we ſhould never 
be aſhamed nor afraid to renounce a miſtake. 'That 
is a noble eſſay which is found among the Occaſional 
Papers, to encourage the world to practiſe retrations ; 
and I would recommend it to the peruſal of every 
ſcholar and every Chriſtian. 
XII. He that would raiſe his judgment above the 
wulgar rank of mankind, and learn to paſs a juſt ſen- 
tence on perſons and things, mult tale herd of a fanciful 
temper of mind, and a humorous conduct in his affairs, 
Fancy and humour early and conſtantly indulged, may 
A an old age over- run with follies. 
e notion of a humoriſt is, one that is greatly 
— or greatly diſpleaſed with little things, who 
ets his heart much upon matters of very ſmall import- 
ance, who has his will determined every day by trifles, 
his actions ſeldom directed by the reaſon aud nature of 
things, and his paſſions frequently raiſed by things of 
little moment. Where this practice is allowed, it will 
inſenſibly warp the judgment to pronounce little things 
great, and tempt you to lay a great weight upon them. 
In ſhort, this temper will incline you to paſs an unjuſt 
value on almoſt every thing that occurs; aud every ſtep 
that you take in this path is juſt ſo far out of the way 
to wiſdom. 12 
XIII. Fos the ſame reaſon have a care of trifling with 
things important and momentous, or of Hane with things 
awful and ſacred : do not indulge a ſpirit of ridicule, as 
ſome witty men do on all occaſions and ſubje&ts. This 
will as unhappily bias the judgment on the other fide, 
and incline you to-paſs a — wma on the molt valuable 


objects. Whatſoever evil habit we indulge in practice, 
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jeſt to an 
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it will inſenſibly obtain a power over our underſtanding, 


and betray us into many errors. Focander is ready with his 
"du every thang that he hears z he reads books 
in the ſame jovial humour, and has got the art of turn. 
ing every thought and ſentence iuto merriment. How 
many awkward and irregular judgments does this man 
paſs upon ſolemn ſubjects, even when he deſigns to be 
ve and in earneſt ? His mirth and laughing humour 
15 formed into habit and temper, and leads his under- 
ſtanding ſhamefully _ You will ſee him wander- 
ing in purſuit of a gay flying feather, and he is drawn 
by a ſort of ini fatuus into bogs and mire almott every 
day of his life. 
XIV. Ever maintain a virtuous and pious frame of 
irit ; for an indulgence of vicious inclinations de- 
baſes the underſtanding and perverts the judgment. 
Whoredom and wine and new wine, take away the heart 
and ſoul and reaſon of a man. Senſuality ruins the 
better faculties of the mind: an induſgence to appetite 
and paſſion enfeebles the powers of reaſon, it makes 
the judgment weak and ſuſceptive of every falſehood, 
and eſpecially of ſuch miſtakes as have a tendency to- 
wards the —— the animal; and it the 
ſoul aſide ftrangely from that ftedfatb honeſty and inte- 
grity that neceſſarily belongs to the purſuit of truth. 
t is the virtuous man who is in a fair way to wiſdom. 
« God gives to thoſe that are good in his ſight, wiſ- 
dom, and knowledge, and joy, Eecl. ii. 25. 
Piety towards God. as well as ſobriety and virtue, 
are neceſſary qualifications to make a truly wiſe and 
judicious man. He that abandons religion muſt act 
m ſuch a contradiction to his own conſcience and beſt 
judgment, that he abuſes and ſpoils the faculty itſelf. 
It is thus in the nature of things, and it is thus by the 
righteous judgment of God: even the pretended ſages 
— beathent, who did riot like to retain' God in 
their — med ory as ora 
we rev ah, an undiſtinguiſhing or injudicious mind, 
ſo that they judged inconſiſtently, and practiſed mere 
abſurdi ies, "a ay avnnovray 1 i. 28. 
2 
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And it is the character of the ſlaves to | Antichriſt, 
2 Thefſ. ii. 10. Sc. that thoſe “who receive not the 
« love of the truth, were expoſed to the power of dia- 
*. bolical ſleights and lying wonders.” When divine 
revelation ſhines and blazes in the face of men with 
glorious evidence, and they wink their eyes againſt it, 
the God of this worid is {ſuffered to blind them even 
in the moſt obvious, common, and ſenſible _ 
The great God of heaven for this cauſe, '/ends t 


Strong - deluſions that they ſhould believe à lie and the 


nonſenſe of tran/ubſtantiation in the pepiſh world is a 
molt glaring accompliſhment of this prophecy, beyond 
ever what could have been. thought of or 9 
among creatures who pretend to reaſon. | 

XV. WATCH agar the pride of your own reaſon) 
and a vain conceit o your intellectual powers, with the 
neglect of divine aid and bleſſing. Preſume not upon 


great attaioments in knowledge by your own ſeif-ſuffi- 


ciency : thoſe who tru ira to their own underilanding en- 
tirely, are pronounced fools in the word of God: and 
be the wiſeſt of men gives them this character, « he 

that truſteth in his own' heart is a fool, Prove 
xxviii; 26. And the ſame divine writer adviſes us to 
« truſt in the Lord with all our heart, and not to lean 
to gur own underſtandings, 900 60 be wife in our 
own eyes,“ Chap. iii. 5, 7. 

Thoſe who, with a negle& of religion, and depend - 
ence upon God, apply tlemſclves to ſearch out every 
article in the things of God by the mere dint of their 


on reaſon, have been ſuffered to run into wild exceſ- 


tes of foolery, and ſtrange extravagunce of opinions. 
Every one who purſues this vain courſe, and will not 
alk, for the conduct of God in the ſtudy of religion, 
has juſt reaſon to fear he ſhall be left of God, and 
given up a prey to a thouſand prejudices : that he ſhall 
be conſigned over to the ſollies of his own heart, and 
purſue his own temporal and eternal ruin. And even 
in common ſtudies, we ſhould by humility and depends 
ence engage Nannen 
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XVI. Oersa up there fore your daily requeſts to God the 
Father of lights, that he would bleſs all your attempts 
and labours in reading, ſtudy, and converſation. Think 
with yourſelf, how wy and how inſenfibly, by one 
turn of thought, he can lead you into a 27 ſcene of 
uſcful ideas: he can teach you to lay on a clew 
which may guide your thoughts with ſafety and eaſe 
through all the difficulties of an intricate ſubject. 
Think how eafily the Author of your beings can di- 


rect your motions by his providence, ſo that the glance 


of an eye, or a word ſtriking the ear, or a ſudden turn 
of the fancy, ſhall conduct you to a train of happy 
ſentiments. By his ſecret and ſupreme method of go- 
vernment he can draw you to read. ſuch a treatiſe, or 
to converſe with ſuch a perſon who may give you m 
light into ſome deep ſubject in an hour, than you co 
obtain by a month of your own ſolitary labour, 

Think with your l. with how much eaſe the God 
of ſpirits can caſt into your mind ſome uſeful ſug- 
geſtion, and give a happy turn to your own thoughts, 
or the thoughts of thoſe with whom you converſe, 
whence you may derive unſpeakable light and fatisfac- 
tion in a matter that has long — and entangled 
you: he can ſhew you a “ path which the vulture 8 
„ eye has not ſeen,” and lead you by ſome unknown 
gate or portal, out of a wilderneſs and labyrinth of 
difficulties wherein you have been long wandering. 

I:mplore conſtantly his divine grace to point your 
inclinations to proper ſtudies, and to fix your heart 
there. He can keep off temptations on the right - hand. 
and on the left, both by the courſe of his providence 
and by the ſecret and inſenſible intimations of his Spi- 
tit. He can guard your underſtanding from every evil 
influence of error, and ſecure you from the danger of 
evil books and men, which might otherwiſe have a 
fatal eſſect, and lead you into pernicious miſtakes. , 

Nor let this ſort of advice fall under the cenſure of 
the godleſs and profane, as a mere piece of bigotry or 
enthuſiaſm derived from faith. and the bible: for the 
reaſons which I have . ſupport this pious pras- 

3 


flady is preſagption. And we are ſtill more abundantly en- 
- courage by the teſtimony of thoſe: who have acknow- 
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tice of invoking the {bleſſing of God on our ſtudies, 
are derived from the light of nature as well as revela- 
tion. He that made our ſouls and is the Father of 
ſpirits, ſhall he not be ſuppoſed to have a moſt friendly 
influence towards the inſtruction and government of 
them ? The Author of our rational powers can involve 
them in darkneſs when he pleaſes by a ſadden diſtem- 
per, or he can abandon them to wander into dark and 
foolth opinions when they are filled with a vain con- 
eeit of their own light. He expects to be acknow- 
ledged in the common affairs of life, and he does as 
certainly expect it in the ſuperior operations of the 
mind, and in the ſearch knowledge and truth. 
The very Greek heathens by the light of reaſon were 
taught to ſay, Ex Af ar xowrober, and the | Latine, ' 


- Fove principium, muſe, In the works of learning they 


thought it neceſſary to begin with God. Even the 
poets call upon the muſe as a goddeſs to aſſiſt them iu 
their compoſitions. . 

The firſt lines of Homer in his [kad and his Od uſſy, 
the firſt line of Muſæus in his ſong of Hero and Leat- 
der, the beginning of Heffod in his poem of Heeks and 
Days, and feveral others, furniſh us with ſufficient ex- 
-amples of this kind ; nor does Ovid leave out this piece 
of devotion as he begins his {tories of the Metamorp,ofis. 


- Chriſtianity ſo much the more obliges us by the precepts 


vf Scripture to invoke the aſſiſtance of the true God in 
all our labours of the mind, for the improvement of our- 
ſelves and others. Biſhop Surunder/in ſays, that ftudy- 
evithout prayer is atheiſm, as well as that prayer without 


ledged from their own ence, that ſincere prayer 
was no hinderance to their ſtudies z they have gotten. 
more knowledge ſometimes upon their knees, than by 
their labour in peruſing a variety of authors; and they 


have left this obſervation for ſuch as follow, Bene ora 


eft bene fluduifſe. Praying is the beſt ſtudying: ? 
To conclude, let induſtry and devotion join together, 
and you need not doubt the happy ſucceſs, Prove ide 3. 
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„ [ncline thine ear to wiſdom, apply thine heart to 
« underſtanding : cry after knowledge, and lift up thy 
« voice; leck her as ſilver, and fearch for her as for 
hidden treaſures: then ſhalt thou underſtand the 
« fear of the Lord, &c. which is the beginning of 
„ wiſdom. It is the Lord who gives wiſdom even to 
* the fimple, and out of his mouth cometh knowledge 


* aud underſtanding.“ Wi 
CHAP. l. 


Obſervation, Reading, Inflratiion by Le&ares, — 
tion, and Study compared. 1 


HERE are five eminent means or methods whereby 

the mind is improved in the knowledge of things, 

and theſe are obſervation, reading, inflruction by k#urer, 

converſation, and meditation; which laſt in @a'moſt pecu- 
har manner is called fady. 64 


Let us ſurvey the general definitions or deſcriptions of 
. 1 efinit deſeript 


. 7 

I. OBSERVATION is che notice that cbe take of 
all occurrences in human life, weiber they are fenfible or 
intellectual, whether relating to perſons or things, to our- 
felver or others, It is this that furniſhes us even from 
our infancy, with a rich variety of ideas and propoh- 
tions, words and phraſes: it is by this we know that 
Fre 2oill burn, that the fun giver tight, that a horſe cats 
graſs, that an acorn protuces an oat, that man is a being 
capable of reaſoning and "diſcourſe, that our judgment" 1s 


weak, that our miſtakes are many, that our Jorrowr are 


* great, that our bodier die and are carried to the grave, 


and that one generation fucreedr another. Af thoſe things 


which we fee, which we hear or feet, which we per- 


eeive by ſenſe or conſciouſneſs, or which We know in a 
direct manner, with ſearee any exerciſe of our reflect- 
ing fatulties or our reaſoning powers, may be included 

— e P > 
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When this ob/ervation relates to any thing that im- 
mediately concerns ourſelves, and of which we are con- 
ſcious, it may be called experience. So I am ſaid to 
know or experience that / have in myſelf a power of 
thinking, fearing, loving, &c. that I have appetites and 
N working in me, and many perſanal occurrences 

ve attended me in this life. 

Obſervation therefore includes all that Mr. Locke 
means by ſenſation and reflection. 

When we are ſearching out the nature or proper- 
ties of any being, by various methods of trial; or 
when we apply ſome active powers or ſet ſome cauſes 
at work, to obſerve what effects they would produces, 
this ſort of ob/ervation is called experiment. So when I 
throw a bullet into water, I find it ni and when I 
throw the ſame bullet into quicſ ſilver, I fee it ſevims-s * 
but if I beat out this bullet into a thin bollow ſhape like 
a diſh, then it will mim in the water too. So when I 
ſtrike two flints together, I find they produce fire: 
when I throw a ſeed into the earth, it grows up into a 


ant. 
4 All theſe belong to the firſt method of knowledge, 
which 1 call obſervation. 

I. READING is that means or method of know- 
ledge whereby © we acquaint ourſelves with what other 
„men have written or publiſhed to the world in their 
« writings.” Theſe arts of reading and writing are of 
infinite advantage ; for by them we are made partakers 
of the ſentiments, obſervations, ' reaſoniugs, and im- 
provements of all the learned world, in the moſt remote 
nations, and in former ages, almoſt from the beginuing 
of mankind. 

III. PUBL/C or private leQures, are ſuch © verbal 
« jnſtructions as are given by a teacher while the 
6 — — in ſileuce.“ hv is the way of learn» 
ing religion the pulpit, or lo or theology 
— che — air, or e oo 
teacher ſhewing us various theorems or problems, i. e.. 


ſpeculations or practices, by demonſtration and opera- 


or 


* my 8 *. — wy 8 
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tion, with all the inftruments of art neceſſary to thoſe 


operations. 14 A194 
"IV. CONVERSATION is another method of im- 
proving our minds, wherem . by mutual diſcourſe ind 
« inquiry, we learn the fentiments of others, as well 
« as communicate our fentiments to others in the ſame 
„% manner.” Sometimes indeed, though both parties 
ſpeak by turns, yet the advantage is only on one fide; 
as, when a feacher and a learner meet and diſcourſe tos 
gether: but frequently the profit is mutual. Under 
this head of conwr/ation, we may alſo rank diſputes of 
various kinds. | been etl WANN. 
V. MEDITATION. or fludy includes all thoſe 

« exerciſes of the mind whereby we render all the for» 
« mer methods uſeful for our increaſe in true know- 
« ledge and wiſdom.““ It is by meditation we come to 
confirm our memory of thiugs that paſs through our 
thoughts in the occurrences of life, in our on cnpe · 
riences, and in the obſervations we make: it is by me- 
ditation that we draw various inferences, aud eſtabliſh 
in our minds general principles of knowledge. It is 
by medivation that we compare the various ideas h], 
we derive from our ſenſes, or from the operations of 
our ſouls, and join them in propoſitions. It bs by ne- 
duation that we fix in our memory what ſoever v learn, 
and form our own judgment of the truth or falſrhood, 
the ſtrength or weakneſs of what others ſpeak orwrite. 
It is meditation or ſtudy that draws out long chains: of 
argumeat, and fearches and finds deep and difficuls 
truths, which before lay concealed ur darkneſs: ++ +; 
It would be a needleſs thing to prove that var own 
folitary meditations, together with the few Hons 
that the moſt/ part of mankind are capable of making, 
are not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us into tlie at · 
tainment of any conſiderable proportion of knowledge, 
at leaſt in an age ſo much improved as ours is, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of converſation and reading, and other 
2 #flrufions that are to be attained in our days. 
et each of theſe ſive methods have their peculiar ad- 
vantages, whereby they aſſiſt each other; aud their pe» 
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culiar a which have need to be ſupplied by the 
other's aſſiſtance. Let us trace over ſome of the par- 
ticular advantages of each. 

J. Oxz method of improving the mind is olſer valion, 
and the advantages of it are theſe. 

I. It is owing to obſervation that our mind is fur- 
6 niſhed with the firſt, ſimple and complex ideas. It 
is this lays the ground-wotk and foundation of all 
knowledge, and makes us capable of uſing any of the 
other methods for improving the mind: A "if we did 
not attain a variety of ſenſible and intellectual ideas by 
the /enſation of outward object, by the conſeiouſneſe of 
our own appetites and paſſions, pleaſures and pains, 
and by inward experience of the actings of our own 
ſpirits, it would be impoſſible either for men or books 
to teach us any thing It is obſervation that muſt give 
us our ack ideas of things, as it includes in it ſenſe and 

2. our knowledge derived from obſervation, 
whether it be of fingle ideas or of propofitions,. is 
knowledge gotten at firſt hand. Hereby we ſee and — 
things as they are, or as they appear to us; we take 
the impreſſions of them on our minds from the original 
objects themſelves, which give a clearer and ſtronger 
conception of things ; theſe ideas are more lively, aud 
the propoſitions (at leaſt in many caſes) are much more 
evident. Whereas what knowledge we derive from {ec- 
tures, reading, and converſation, is — the copy of other 
men's ideas, that is, the picture of a picture; and it 
is one remove fu cher from the original. 

3. Another advantage of obſervation is, the we mhay 

gain knowledge all 2 2 day tong, and every moment of 

our: one; and every moment of our exiſtence we may 
be adding ſomething to our intellectual treaſures there- 
by, except only while we are afleep ; and even then the 
remembrance of our dreaming will teach us ſome truths, 
and lay a foundation for a better acquaintance with hu- 
man nature, both in the powers and in the frailties of it. 
II. Tus next way of improving the mind is by 
reading, aud the advantages of it arc ſuch as theſe. 
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1. By reading we acquaint ourſelves iu a very exten- 
ſive manner © with the affairs, actions, and thoughts of 
« the living and the dead, in the moſt remote nations, 
« and in moſt diſlant ages 3?! and that with as much 
eaſe as though they lived in our own age and nation, 
By reading of books we may learn ſomething from all 
paris of mankind ; whereas by obſervation. we learn all 
from ourſelves, and only what comes within our own 
dire& cognizance z by converſation we can only enjoy 
the aſſiſtance of a very fewv perſons, viz. thoſe who are 
near us, and live at the ſame time when we do, that 
is, our neighbours and contemporaries: but our knowledge 
is much more narrowed” {lill, if we confine ourſelves 
merely to our own ſolitary reafoniugs, without much 
obſervation or reading: For then all our improvement 
muſt ariſe only from our own inward powers and medi- 
tations, 4 

2. By reading we learn not only the actions and the 
ſentiments of different nations and ages, but we transfer 
to ourſelves the knowledge and impro af the 
« moſt learned men, the wiſeſt and the of man- 
« kind,” when or whereſoever they lived : For though 
many books have been written by weak and injudicious 
perſons, yet the moſt of thoſe books which have ob- 
tained great reputation in the world, are the product 
of great and wiſe men in their ſeveral ages and nations: 
whereas we can obtain. the converſation and inſirufion of 
| thoſe only who are within the reach of our dwelling, 
or our acquaintance, whether they are wiſe or unwile : 
and ſometimes that narrow ſphere ſcarcely affords an 
perſon of great eminence in wiſdom or learning, unlefs 
our in/irufor happen to have this character. And as 
for our own fludy and meditations, even when we arrive 
at ſome good degrees of learning, our advantage for 
further improvement in knowledge by them, is ſtill far 
more contracted than what we may derive from . 

3. When we read good authors we learn * the 
« the moſt laboured, and moſt refined ſeutiments even 
« of thoſe wiſe and learned men ;“ for they have ſtu- 
died hard, and have committed to writing their matu- 
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== W of their long udy and cx- 
1 perience: whereas by converſation, and in ſome defures, 
we obtain many times only the preſent thoughts of our | 
tutors or friends which (though they. may be bright and 
' uſeful) yet, at firſt perhaps, may be ſudden and indi- 
= geſted, and are mere hints which have riſen to no ma- 
+ turity. 
| | 4. It is another advantage of 2 chat we may 
5 < review what we have read; we may conſult the 
| | e again and again, aud meditate on it at ſucceſſive 
k — 5 in our ſereneſt and retired hours, having the 
| book always at hand: but what we obtain by canver- 
''  fatibn and in ledlurer, is oftentimes.Joſt again as ſoon as 
| the company breaks up, or at leaſt when the day va- 
niſnes ;, unleſs we happen to haye the talent of a good 
memory, or quickly retire and note down what remark- 
ables we have found in thoſe diſcourſes. And for the 
— reaſon, and for want of retiring and writing, 
ya learned man has loſt ſeveral uſeful meditations | 4 
of þ hb om and, could never recal them again. | 
III. Te advantages of werba/ inſtructiomt by public Þ 
or provate lectures are _ 3 
4 1. There is ſomet hi ightly, more delightfu!, | 
' and enteftaining in the ira iſcourſe of a wile, a ö 
| learned, and well- qualified teacher, than there is in "he _ 
flent and ſedentary practice of reading. The very turn 
' of voice, the good pronunciation, and the polite and 


alluring manner which ſome teachers have attained, Þ 
will engage che attention, 'keep the ſoul fixed, and | 
| convey and inſinuate into the mand, the ideas of things 
| in a more lively and forcible way, than the mere reading 
| 


of baoks in the filence and retirement of the cloſet. 
2. A tutor or inſtructor, when be paraphraſgs and 
exploins other authors, can © mark out the preciſe point 
* of difliculty or controverſy, and unfold it. He can 
ſhew you which vograghs are of greateſt importance, 
and which are of leſs moment, He can teach his hear- 
ers what rr "bg or what parts of an author, are beſt 
worth reading on any particular ſubje& ; and thus fave 


kis diſciples much tune aud pain, by ſhortening the 
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the Imer 


intelligible manner by ſenſible means, which cannot be 
done 15 


. „ -. as og, wo CO 
diſcourſe is moral, logical, or rhetorical, &e. and which 
does not directly come under the notice of our ſenſes, 
a tutor may explain his ideas by ſuch familiar examples, 
and plain or ſimple ſimilitudes, as ſeldom find place in 
books and writings. | 

3. When an inſtructor in his lectures delivers any 
matter of difficulty, or expreſſes himfelf in ſuch a man- 
_y as 2 — ſo 4 — do not on his 
i or fully, opportunity, ut when 
the rm Arr pd at other ſeaſons, to 
inquire how ſuch s ſentence fbeald be underflood, or how 
fuch a difficulty may be explained and remiwved. | 

If there be permiſſion given to free converſe with 
the tutor, either in the midſt of the lecture, or rather 
at the end of it, concerning any doubts or difficulties 
that occur to the hearer, this brings it very near to 
couver/ation or diſcourſe. . 


_— —¹ — 
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IV. CONVERSATION. is the next method of 
improvement, and it is attended with the following 
eadvantagts. + A, | N 
1. When we converſe familiarly with a learned friend, 
ave have his own. help at hand to explain to us every word 
and ſeniiment tba ſeems obſcure in. his diſcourſe, and to 
inform us of his whole meaning, ſo that we are in 
much leſs danger of miſtaking his ſenſe ; whereas in 
books, whatſoever is really obſcure, thay alſo abide al- 
ways obſcure without remedy, ſince the author is not 
at hand, that we may inquire his ſenſeQ. 
If we miſtake the meaning of our friend in cenverſa- 
tion, we are quickly ſet right again; but in reading we 
many times go on in the ſame miſtake, and are not ca- 
of recovering ourſelves from it. Thence it comes 
to paſs, that we have ſo many conteſts in all ages about 
the meaning of ancient authors, and eſpecially the ſacred 
avriters. Ha ſhould we be, could we but converſe 
with Moſes, Nai. and St. Paul, and conſult the pro- 
hets and apoſtles, when we meet with a diſſicult text? 
ut that glorious converſation is reſerved for the ages 
of future bleſſedneſs. „ el ths ble ben 7 
2. When we are diſconurſing upon any theme with a 
friend, we may propoſe our doubts and objettions againſt 
his ſentiments, and them ſolved and anſwered at 
once, — The difſiculties that ariſe in our minds may 
be removed by one enlightening word of our corre- 
ſpondent 5 whereas in reading, if a difficulty or queſtion 
ariſe in our thoughts which the author has not hap- 
| pened to meution, we muſt be content without a pre- 
ſent anſwer or ſolution of it. Books cannot ſpeak. 
[: 3. Not only the doubts which ariſe in the mind upon 
| any ſubject of diſcourſe are eaſily propoſed and ſolved 
in conver/atiqn, but the very difficulties eve meet with in 
books and in our private fludice, may find a relief by 


1 Friendly conference. We may pore upon a knotty point 
1 in ſolitary meditation many months without a ſo- 
Y: lution, becauſe perhaps we have gotten into a wrong 


tract of thought ; and our labour (while we are pur» 
33 
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bring a falſe ſcent) is not only uſeleſs and unfacceſsful, 
but it leads us perhaps into a long train of error for 
want of being cotrected in the firſt ſtep. But if we note 
down this difficulty when we read it, we may propoſe-it 
to an ingenious correſpondent when we fee him; we may 
be relieved in a momett, and find the difficulty vaniſh; 
he beholds the object perhaps in a different view, ſets 
it before us in quite another light, leads us at once into 
evidence and truth, and that with a delightful ſur- 
priſe. nnn | | ** 

* 4. Converſation calls out into Fight ' what hu been 
hdged in all the receſſes and ſecret chambers of the * ſoul : 
by occaſional hints and incidznts it brings old uſeful 
notions into remembrance z it unfolds and diſplays 
the hidden treaſures of knowledge with which read- 
ing, obſervation,” and fludy had before furniſhed” the 
mind. By mutual diſcourſe the ſoul is awakened and 
allured to bring forth its hoards of knowledge, and it 
learus how to render them moft uſeful to mankind. 
A man of vaſt reading. without converſation, is like a 
miſcr who lives only to himfetf. 

5. In free and friendly converſation our intellectual 
powers are more animated, and our ſpiritt af with\ a 
Re vigour in the queſl and purſuit of unknowon truths; 

here is a ſharpneſs and fagacity of thought that at+ 


tends conver/ation,” beyond what we find whilit we are 


ſhut up reading and muſing in our retirements. © Our 
ſouls may be ſerene in felitude, but not fbarkling, 
though perhaps we are employed m reading the wols 
of the brighteſt writers. Often has it happened in free 
diſcourſe, that new thoughts are ſtrangely ſtruck out, 
and the ſeeds of truth ſparkle and blaze through the 
company, which in calm and filent reading would 
never have been excited. By converſation you will both 
give and receive this benefit ; as flints when put ints 
motion and ftriking againſt each other produce livin 
fire on both ſides, which would never have riſen front 
the ſame hard materials in a ſtate of reſt. | 

6. In generous converſation, amongſt ingenious and 
lkarned men, we have a 1 ad vantage of propoſing 

| - 
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private opinions, and of bringing our own ſenti- 
ments to the of, and learning in a more compendious 


happy notices how our opinions will ſtand in the view 
of mankind, 

7. It is alſo another conſiderable ad of conver- 
ſation, that it furniſhes the ſtudent with the dge 
men and the affairs of life, as reading furniſhes him wi 
book-learning. A man who dwells all his days among 
books may have amaſſed together a vaſt heap of 
notions, but he may be a mere ſcholar, which is a con- 
temptible ſort of character in the world. A hermit 
who has been ſhut up in his cell in a —_ has con- 
tracted a ſort of mould and ruſt upon his foul, and all 
his airs of behaviour have a certain awkwardnefs in 
them ; but theſe awkward airs are worn away by de- 

ees in company: the ruſt and the mould are filed and 

raſhed off by polite converſation. The ſcholar now 

becomes a citixen or a gentleman, a neighbour and a friend; 
he learns how to dreſs his ſentiments in the faireſt co- 
lours, as well as to ſet them in the ſtrongeſt light, 
Thus he brings out his notions with honour, he makes 
fome uſe of them in the world, and improves the theory 
by the practice 

But before we proceed too far in finiſhing a bright 
character by conver/avyen, we ſhould conſider that ſome- 
thing elſe is neceflary beſides an acquaintance with men 
end books : and therefore I add, 

V. Mexx /efures, reading, and converſation, without 
thinking, are not ſufficient to make a man of knowledge 
and wiſdom, It is our own thought aud reflefion, fludy 
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and meditation, muſt attend all the other methods of im- 
provement; and perfect them. It carries theſe advan- 
tages with it : n 

1. Though obſervation and inſtruction, reading and 
converſation, may furniſh us with many ideas of men and 
things, yet it is our ven meditation and the labour of 
dur own thoughts that muſt form our judgment of 
things. Our own thoughts ſhould join or disjoia theſe 
ideas in a propoſition for ourſelves : it is our own mind 
that muſt judge for ourſelves concerning the agreement or 
diſagreement of ideas, and form propoſitions of truth 
out of them. Reading and converſation may acquaint 
us with many truths and with many arguments to ſup- 
port them, but it is our own fudy and reaſoning that muſt 
determine whether theſe propoſitions are true, and 
whether theſe arguments are juſt and ſolid. 
I. 1s conſeſt there are a thouſand things which our 
eyes have not feen, and which would never come 
within the reach cf our perſonal and immediate know- 
ledge and o&/erwation, becauſe of the diſtance of times 
and places: theſe muſt be known by conſulting other 
perſons; and that is done either in their writings or ur 
their diſcourſer. But after all, let tl. is be a fixed point 
with us, chat it is our own reffe2/5n and judgment mult 
determine how far we ſhould receive that which books 
or men- inform us of, and how far they are worthy. of 
dur aſſent and credit, 0 

2. It is meditation and fudy that transfers and con- 
wveys the notions and ſentiments of others to curſelver, ſo 
as to make them properly our own. It is our own 
judgment upon them as well as our memory of them, 
that makes them become our own property. It does 
as it were concoct our intellectual food, and turns 
it into a part of eurſeſver+ juſt as a man may call 
his limbs and his flefl his own, whether he borrowed 
the materials from the ox or the ſheep, from the lark 
or the lobſter 3; whether he derived it from corn cr 
milk, the fruits of the trees, or the herbs and roots of 
the earth 3 it is all now become one ſubflance with 
himſelf, aud he wields and manages thoſe muſcles and 
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limbs for his own proper purpoſes, which once were 
the ſubſlance of other animals or vegetables; that very 
ſubſtance which laſt week was grazing in the field or 
fwimming in the ſea, waving in the milk-pail or grow- 
ing in the garden, is now become part of the man. 

3. By fludy and meditation we improve the hints that 
we have acquired by cer vation, converſation, and read- 
ing we take more time in thinking, and by the la- 
bour of the mind we penetrate deeper into the themes 
of knowledge, and carry our thoughts ſometimes much 
farther, on many ſubjects, than we ever met with either 
in the hee of the dead or diſcourſes of the living. It 
1s our own reaſoning that draws out one truth from 
another, and forms a whole ſcheme of ſcience from a 
few hints which we borrowed elſewhere. 

By a ſurvey of theſe things we may juſtly conclude, 
that he who Neude all bis time in hearing lectures, or 
poring books, without obſervation, meditation, or cam 
werſe, will have but a mere &:/torical bnowledge of learning, 

be able only to tell what others have known or ſaid | 
on the ſubject: he that lets all his time flow away in 
converſation, without due obſervation, reading, or fludy, 
will gain but a Night and ſuperficial knowledge, which 
will be in danger of vaniſhing with the voice of the 
er: and he that confines himſelf merely to his 
cloſet and his own narrow ob/cerwation of things, and is 
taught only by his own /oſtary thoughts, without in» | 
firuftion ty leAures, reading, or free converſation, will be 
in danget of a narrow ſpirit, a vain conceit of him- 
ſelf, and an unreaſonable contempt of others; and 
after all, he will obtain but a very limited and imper- 
ſect view and knowledge of things, and be will ſcldom 
Icarn how to make that knowledge uſeful. 

Theſe five methods of improvement ſhould be purſued 
Jointly, and go hand in hand, where our circumſtances 
are ſo happy as to find opportunity and conveniency 
to enjoy t all : though I muſt gire my opinion, 
that two of them, wiz. reading and meditation, ſhould em- 
ploy much more of our time than public lures, or con 
ver ſation and diſcourſe. As for obſervation we may. be 
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always acquiring knowledge that way, whether we are 


alone or in company. 

But it will be for our further improvement, if we 
go over all theſe frve methods of obtaming knowledge 
more diſtinaly, and more at large, and fee what 
1 in uſeful ſcience we may draw from 
them 


+ CHAP. III. 
Rules relating to OW Arto. 


HOUGH obſervation in the ſtrit ſenſe of the 
word, and as it- is diſtinguiſhed from meditation 
and fludy, is the firſt meaus of improvement, and in 
its ſtricteſt ſenſe does not include in it any reaſonings 
of the mind upon the things which we obſerve, or in- 
ferences drawn from them; yet the motions of the 


fy mind are ſo exceeding ſwift, that it is hardly poſſible 
ud WY for a thinking man to gain experiences or bjervations, 
in without making ſome ſecret and ſhort refletkions upon 
ly, them: and therefore in giving a few dire4:ons concern- 
ch ing this method of improvement, I ſhall not ſo nar- 
he rowly confine myſelf to the 9000 mere impreſſion of ob jada 
Us on the mind by obſervation ; but include allo ſome hints 
is which'relate to the firft, moſt eaſy, and obvious c- 
n- tions or reaſoning which ariſe from them. 

be | I. Lor the enlargement of your knowledge be one con- 
n- „ant view and deſign in life 5 ſince there is Bo time or 
d place, no tranſattions, occurrences, or engagements in life, 
r- which exclude us from this method of improving the mind. 
m When we are alone, even in darkneſs and filence, we 

may converſe with our own hearts, obſerve the work» — 

d ing of our own ſpirits, and reflect upon the inward 
T) motions of our own paſlions in ſome of the lateſt oc- 
y | Currences in life z we may acquaint ourſelves with the 
ls wers and properties, the tendencies and inclinations 
- th of body and ſpirit, and gain a more intimate 
- knowledge of — When we are in company, we 
c may ver ing more of human nature, of 
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human paſſious and follies, and of human affairs, vices; 
and-virtues, by converſing with mankind, and obſers 
ving their conduct. Nor is there any thing more va- 
luable than the #nowledge of ourſelves, and the knowledge 
of men, except it be the knowledge of God who made us; 
and our relation to him as our Governor. | 

When we are in the houſe or the city, whereſoevet 
we turn our eyes, we ſee the works of men ; when we 
are abroad in the country, we behold' more of the works 
of God, The ſkies and the groung, above and beneath 
us, and the animal and vegetable world round about 
us, may entertain our obſervation with ten thouſand 
varieties. | | 

Endeavour therefore to derive ſome inſlruction or im- 
frovement of the mind from every thing which you ſee of 
hear, from" every thing which occurs in human life, from 
every thing within ou or without you. | 

Fetch down ſome knowledge from the clouds, the 

Hari, the fun, the ron, and the revolutions of all the 
planets dig and draw up ſome valuable meditations 
from the depths of the earth, and ſearch them through 
the vaſt occans of water; extract ſome intellectual im- 
provements from the minerals and metals ; from the 
wonders of nature among the wegetables, and herbs, 
trees, and flowers, Learn ſome leffons from the birds; 
and the Lene, and the meaneft ine. Read the wiſdom 
of God and his admirable  contrivance in them all. 
Read his almighty power, his rich and varivus good- 
neſs, in all the works of his hands. 

From the day and the night, the hours and the flying 
minutes, learn a wiſe improvement of time, and be 
watchful to ſeize every opportunity to inerraſe in 
knowledge. ; | 

From the wiciſſuudes and revolutions of nations and 
Families, and from the variaut occurrences of the world, 
learn the inftability of mortal gffairs, the uncertainty 
of life, the certainty of death) From a coffin and a 

„learn to meditate upon your own departure. 

From the vices and ſollies of others, obſerve what is 


hateful in them; conſider how ſuch a practice looks in 
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another perſon, and remember that it looks as ill 
worſe in yourſelf, From the virtues of others, learn 
ſomething worthy of your imitation. 
From the deformity, the difirgfe, os ty of others, 
derive lefſons of thankfulneſs to God, and bymns of 
teful praiſe to your Creator, Governor, and Bene- 
—— ormed you in a better mould, and 
uarded you from thoſe evils. Learn alfo the ſacred 
[Ton of contentment in your own eſtate, and compal- 
fion to your . under his miſeries. 
From your natural powers, ſenſations, judgment, me- 
mory, hands, feet, &c. make this inference, that they 
were not given you for nothing, but for ſome uſe- 
ful employment to the honour of your Maker, and 
for the good of your fellow-creatures, as well as for 
your own beſt intereſt and final happineſs. 
From the ſorrows, the pains, the Placed, and 
ings that attend you, learn the evil of fin, and the im- 
perfeQion of your preſent ſtate. From your own fins 
and follies learn the patience of God toward you, and 
the ice of humility toward God and man, 
hus from appearance in nature, and from 


every occurrence life, you may derive natural, moral, 


aud rehgious obſervations to entertain your minds, as 
well as rules of condud in the affairs relating to this life, 
that which is to come. 
II. Ix order to furniſh the mind with a rich va- 
riety of ideas, the laudable curioftty, of 


» of youny 
Gould be indulged and gratified rather than diſcou- 


raged, It is a very hopeful fign in young 2 
to ſee them curious in obſerving, and inquiſitive in 
ſcarching into the greateſt part of things that occur 
nor ſhould ſuch an inquiring temper be frowned into- 
filence, nor be rigorouſly reſtrained, but ſhould rather 
be ſatisfied by proper anſwers given to all thoſe 


Queries. 


For this reaſon alſo, where time and fortune allow 


it, young people ſhould be led into company at 
rr 
the woods, and the rivers, the buildings, towns, and 
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cities diſtant from their own dwelling ; they ſhould be 
_ [entertained with the fight of ſtrange birds, beafts, 
fiſhes, inſeRs ; vegetables, and productions both of na- 
ture and art of every kind, whether they are the pro- 
ducts of their own or foreign nations: and in due 
time, where Providence gives opportunity, they may 
travel under a wiſe inſpector or tutor to diſſerent 
parts of the world for the ſame end, that they may 
bing home treaſures of uſeful knowledge. 

III. Amoxc all - theſe obſervations, ' write down 
hut it more remarkable and uncommon : reſerve theſe 
remarks in ſtore for proper occaſions, and at pro- 
per ſeaſons take a review of them. Such a _— 
will give you a habit of uſeful thinking + this will ſecure 
the workings of your ſoul from running to waſte, and 
by this means even your looſer momepts will turn to 
happy account both here and. hereafter f 

And whatever uſeful: 6bſervations been made, 
let them be at leaſt ſome part of the ſubject of your 
converſation among your friends at next meeting. 

Let the circumitances or ſituations of life be what 
or where they will, a man ſhould never neglect this 
improvement which may be derived from obſervatior. 
Let him travel into the Zaft or Weſt Indies, and fulfil 
the duties of the military or the mercantile life there; 
let him rove through the earth or the ſeas for his own 
humour as a traveller, or purſue his diverſions in what 
part of the world he plcaſes as a gentleman ; let pro- 
ſperous or adverſe fortune call uim to the moſt diſtant 
gow the globe; ſtill let him carry on his knowledge 
"add the improvement of his ſoul by wiſe obſervations. 
An due time, by this means he may render himſelf 
ſome way uſeful to the ſocieties of mankind. 
 *THEOBALDINO, in his younger years, viſited 
the "foreſts of Norway on the account of trade and 
timber, and beſides his proper obſervations of the 
growth. of trees on thoſe northern mountains, he learnt 
there was a ſort of people called Finns, in thoſe con- 
fines which border upon Sweden, whoſe habitation is 
in the woods: and he lived afterwards to give a good 
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account of them, and ſome of their cuſtoms; to the 
Royal Society for the improvement of natural know- 
ledge. PuTEoL1 was taken captive into Turkey in his 
youth, and travelled with his maſter in their holy pil- 

rimage to Mecca, whereby he became more intelligent 
in the forms, ceremonies, and fooleries of the Maho- 
metan worſhip, than perhaps ever any Briton knew be- 
fore; and by his manuſcripts we are more acquainted” 
in this laſt century with the Twrki/a ſacreds than any 
one had ever informed us. e Adi a £f At 

IV. Lor us heep our minds as free as poſſible from 
paſſians + and - prejudices, for theſe will give a- wrong 
turn to our eb/ervations both on perſons and things. 
The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow obſerva - 
tions on every thing; and the ſoubtinctured with any 
paſſion or prejudice diffuſes a falſe colour over the real 
appearances of things, and diſguiſes many of the com- 
mon occurrences of life: it never beholds things in a 
true light, nor ſuffers them to appear as they are. 
Whenfoever therefore you would make ere. 
tions, let ſelf, with all its influences, ſtand 2fifde as far as 
poſſible 3 abſtract your own intereft and your o tom concern 
from them, and bid all friendſhips and enmities ſtand. 
aloof and keep out of the way, in the obſervations that 
you make relating to perſons and things. 

If this rule were well obeyed, we ſhould be much 
better guarded againſt thoſe common pieces of miſcon- 
duct in the obſervations of mien, viz. the falſe judg · 
ments of pride and envy. How ready 18 envy beings 
with the ' notices which we take of other perſons ? 
How often is mankind prone to put an ill ſenſe upon 
the actions of their neighbours, to take a ſurvey of 
them in an evil poſition, and in an unhappy light? 
And by this means 'we form a worſe opinion — our 
neighbours than they deſerve; while at the ſame time 
pride and ſelſe tempt us to make unjuſt obſerva- 
tions on ourſelves in our own favour. In all the favour- 
ahle * s we paſs concerning ourſelves, we ſhogld” 
allow a little abatement on this account. -./ 1 
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V. In making your obſervations on perſons, take care 
of indulging that buſy curiofity which is ever inqui- 
ring into private and domeſtic affairs, with an endleſs } 
itch of learning the ſecret hiſtory of families. It is 
but ſeldom that ſuch a prying curioſity attains any va- 
luable ends; it often begets ſuſpicions, jealouſies, and 
diſturbances in houſcholds, and it is a frequent tempta- 
tion to perſons to defame their neighbours. Some 

ns carindt help telling what they know; a buſy 
is moſt liable to become a tatler upon every ocea- 
fion, | 

VL Ler obſervations even of perſear and their 
conduct, be chiefly deſigned in order to lead you to a 
better acquaintance with things, particularly with Su- 
man nature and to inform you what to imitate and 
what to avoid, rather than to furniſh out matter for 
the evil paſſions of the mind, or the impertinencies of 
diſcourſe, and reproaches of the tongue. 

VII. THoven it may be proper ſometimes to make 

our obſervations concerning perſons as well as things, the 
Tabjes of your diſcourſe in learned or uſeful converſa- 
tion ; yet what remarks you make on particular per- 
ſons, eſpecially to their diſadvantage, ſhould for, the 
moſt part he hid in your own breaſt, till ſome juſt and 
apparent occaſion, fome neceſſary call of Providence 
leads you to ſpeak to them. 


If the character or conduct which you obſerve be 


tly culpable, it ſhould ſo much the leſs be publiſhed. 

ou may treaſure up ſuch remarks of the follies, inde- 
cencies, or vices of your neighbours, as may be a con- 
ſtant guard againſt your practioe of the ſame, without 
expoſing the reputation of your neighbour on that ac- 
count. It is a old rule, that our converſation 


rather be laid out on things than on perſons ; and 


this rule ſhould generally be obſerved, names 
be concealed, whereſoever the faults or follies of man- 
Lind are our preſent theme. 

Our late archbiſhop Tillotſon has written a ſmall but 
excellent diſcourſe on evil ſpeaking, wherein he admi- 


fs 
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rably explaias, limits, and applies that general apoſtolic 
precept, Speak evil of no man, Tit. iii. 2. 

VIII. BE not too haſly ts erelt general theories from a 
few particular obſervations, 1 or experiments. 
This is what the {ogicians call a {ae induction. When 
general obſervations are drawn from ſo many part icu- 
lars as to become certain and indubitable, theſe are 
jewels of knowledge, comprehending great treaſure in 
a little room; but they are therefore to be made with 
the greater care and caution, leſt errors become 
large and diffuſive, if we ſhould miſtake in theſe gene» 
ral notions. 

A haſty determination of ſome univerſal principles, 
without a due ſurvey of all the particular caſes which 
may be included in them, is the yay to lay a trap fot 
our own underſtandings in their purſuit of any ſubject, 
and we ſhall often be taken captives into miſtake and 
falſchood. Niveo in his youth obſerved, that on three 
Cbriſimat- days together there fell a good quantity of 
ſnow, and now he hath writ it don in his almanack 
as part of his wile remarks on the weather, that it will 
always ſnow at Chri//mas. Luron, a young lad, took 
notice ten times that there was a ſharp frult when the, 
wind was in the north-gaft, therefore in the middle of 
laſt Zuly he almoſt expected it ſhould freeze, becauſe 
the weather-cocks ſhewed him a north-caft wind: and he 
was ſtill more diſappointed when he found it a very 
ſultry ſeaſon. It is the ſame haſty judgzent that hath 
thrown ſcandal on a whole n1tiox for the ſake of ſome 
culpable characters belonging to ſeveral particular na- 
tives of that country; whereas all the Frenchmen are 
not gay and airy; all the /tahans are not jealous and 
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4 On nor are all the Engh/b over-run with the 
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OF BOOKS 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Booxs and Rzs4ninc. 


I. 


HE world is full of books, but there are multitudes 
which are ſo ill written they were never worth 
any man's reading; aud there are thouſands more 
which may be good in their kind, yet are worth no- 
thing when the month, or year, or occaſion is paſt for 
which they were written. Others may be valuable in 
themſelves, for ſome ſpecial purpoſe or in ſome pecu- 
liar ſcience, but are not fit to be peruſed by any but 
thoſe who are engaged in that particular ſcience or 
buſineſs. To what uſe is it for a divine or phyſician, 
or a tradeſman, to read over the huge volumes of re- 
ports of judged caſes in the lacy ? or for a lawyer to learn 
Hebrew and read the Rabbins ? It is of vaſt advantage 
for improvement of knowledge and ſaving time, for a 
ng man to have the moſt proper books for his read- 
mg recommended by a judicious friend. 

II. BOOKS of importance of any kind, and eſpecially 
complete 2 6 on any ſubject, ſhould be firſt read in a 
more general and eurſory manner, to learn a little what 
the treatiſe promiſes, and what you may expect from the 
writer's manner and ſkill. And for this end I would 
adviſe always that the preface be read, and a ſurvey 
taken of the table of contents, if there be one, before 
the fuſt ſurvey of the book. By this means you will 
not ouly be better fitted to give the book the firſt read- 
ing, but you will be much aſſiſted in your ſecond per- 
uſal of it, which ſhould be done with greater attention 
and deliberation, and you will learn with "more-eaſe 
and readineſs what the author pretends to teach. In 
our reading, mark what is new or unknown to you 
before, and review thoſe chapters, pages, or paragraphs. 
Unleſs a reader has an uncommon and moſt retentive 
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memory, I may venture to affirm, that there is ſcarce 
any book or chapter worth reading once that is not 
worthy of a ſecond peruſal. At leaſt take a careful 
review of all the lines or paragraphs which you marked, 
and make a recollection of the ſections which you 
thought truly valuable. | 

There is another reaſon alſo why I would cbuſe to 
take a ſuperficial and curfory ſurvey of a book, be- 
fore 1 fit down to read it, aud dwell upon it with ſtu- 
dious attention ; aud that is, there may be ſeveral dif- 
liculties in it which we cannot eaſily underſtand and con- 
quer at the firſt reading, for want of a fuller compre- 


for henſion of the author's whole ſcheme. And therefore 
in in ſuch treatiſes we ſhould not ſtay till we maſter every 
CU- difficulty at the firſt peruſal ; for perhaps many of 
2 Ut theſe would appear to be ſolved when we have pro- 
or ceeded farther in that book, or would vaniſh of them- 


ſelves upon a /erond reading. * 
What we cannot reach and penetrate at firſt, may 
be noted down as matter of nfter conſideration and 
inquiry, if the pages that follow do not happen to 
ſtrike a complete light on thoſe which went before. 
III. TFF three or four perſons agree to read — 
bool, and each bring his own remarks upon it at ſome 
ſet hours appointed for converſation, and they commu- 


- 


nicate mutually their ſentiments on the ſubject, 


render the reading any author more abundantly bene- 
ficial to every one of them. 

IV. Ir ſeveral perſons engaged in the ſame fludy take 
into their hands diflind treatiſes on one ſubjef, and appoint 
a ſcaſon of communication once a- week, they may in- 
form each other in a brief manner concerning the ſenſe, 
ſentiments, and method of thoſe ſeveral authors, and 
thereby promote each other's improvement, either by 
recommending the peruſal of the ſame book to their 
companions, - or perhaps by ſatisfying their inquiries 
concerning it by converſation, without every one's per- 
uling it. 
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debate about it in a friendly manner, this practice will | 
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V. Rememner that your buſineſs in reading or in 
converſatlizn, eſpecially on fubjects of natural, moral, or 
divine {cience, is not merely to know the opinion of 
the author or ſpeaker, for this is but the mere know- 
ledge of hiſtory ; but your chief buſineſs is to conſider 
whether their opinions are right or no, and to improve 
Your own ſolid knowledge of that ſubject by medita- 
tion on the themes of their writing or diſcourſe. ' Deal 
reely with every author you read, and yield up your 
alſent only to evidence and juſt reaſoning on the ſubject. 

Here I would be underſtood to ſpeak only of human 
authors, and not of the ſacred and inſpired writing. 
In theſe our bufinefs indeed is only to find out the 
fenſe, and underſtand the true meaning of the para- 
graph and page, and our aſſent then is bound to follow 
when we are before ſatisſied that the writing is divine. 
Yet I: might add alfo, that even this is juſt reaſoning, 
and this is ſuJicient evidence to demand our afſent. 
Nut in the compoſures of men, remember you are a 
man as well as they; and it is not their reaſon but 
your own that is given to guide you when you arrive 
at years of diſcretion, of mauly age and judgment. 

VI. Lar' this therefore be your practice, eſpecially 
after you have gone through one courſe of any ſcience 
in your academical.ſtudies ; if a writer on that ſubje&@ 
maintains the ſame ſentiments as you do, yet if he does 
not explain his ideas or prove his poſitions well, mark 
+ the faults or defects, and endeavour to do it better, 
either in the margin of your book, or rather in ſome 
papers of your own, or at leaſt let it be done in- your 
private meditations. As for inſtance : 

Where the author is ob/cure, enlighten him: where 
he is imperfe#t, ſupply his deficiencies : where he is 400 
_ and conciſe, amplify a little, and ſet his notions in 
a fairer view : where he is redundant, mark thoſe para- 
graphs to be retrenched: when he trier and grows in- 
pertinent, abandon thoſe paſſages or pages: where he 
argues, obſerve whether his reaſons be concluſive: if 
the concluſion be true, and yet the argument uv, eu- 
deavour to confirm it by better proofs : where he - 
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r in ri ves or lafers any propoſitions darkly or doubtfully, make 

* the juſtice of the inference appear, and add further 
f of nn r corollaries, if ſuch occur to your mind: 
ay where Jou ſuppoſe he is in a miſtake, propoſe your ob- 
Fil jections and correct his ſentiments: what he writes ſ@ =» 
eee well as to approve itſelf to your judgment, both as jutt 
"Mi and uſeful, treaſure it up in your memory, and count 
eat it a part of your intellectual gains. 


Note, Many of theſe ſame directions which I have 
now given, may be practiſed with regard to converſa- 
tion, as well as reading, in order to render it uſeful in 
the moſt extenſive and laſting manner. 


. VII. Oruss things alſo of the like nature may be 
: - uſefully practiſed with regard to the authors which you 
8 read, viz. If the method of a book be irregular, reduce 


it into form by a little analyſis. of your own, or by 
hints in the margin: if thoſe things are heaped together 
which ſhould be yy 7 you may wilely diſtinguiſh 
and divide them. If ſeveral things relating to the fame 
ſubje& are ſcattered up and down ſeparately through the 
treatiſe, you may bring them all to one view by refer- 
ences ; or if the matter of a book be really valuable and 
deſerving, you may throw it into a better method, re- 
duce it to a more logical ſcheme, or abridge it into a 
leſſer form; all theſe practices will have a tendency 
both to advance your {kill in /agic and method, to im- 
prove your judgment in general, and to give you a 
fuller ſurvey of that ſubject in particular. When you 
have finiſhed the treatiſe with all your obſervations up- 
on it, recollect and determine what real improvements 
you have made by reading that author. . 

VIIL Is a book has no index to it, or good table of 
contents, it is very uſeſul to make one as you are read» 
ing it: not with that exactneſs as to include the ſenſa 
of every page aud paragraph, which ſhould be done if 
you deligned. to print it; but it is ſufficient in your 
mdex to take notice only of thoſe parts of the book 
which are new to you, or which you think. well writ- 
ten, and well worthy of * remembrance or review. 
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Shall I be fo free as to aſſure my younger friends, 
from my own experience, that theſe methods of read 
ing will coſt ſome pains in the firſt years of your ſtudy, 
and eſpecially in the firſt authors which you peruſe in 
any ſcience, or on any particular ſubject: but the pro- 
fit will richly compenſate the pains. And in the fol- 
lowing years of life, after you have read a few valuable 
books on any ſpecial ſubje& in this manner, it will be 
very eaſy to read others of the ſame kind, becauſe you 
will not uſually find very much new matter in them 


which you have not already examined. 


IX. Ir the writer be remarkable for any peculiar 
excellencies or defefts in his flyle or manner of writing, 
make juſt obſervations upon this alſo ; and whatever 
ornaments you find there, or whatſoever blemiſhes oc- 
cur in the language or manner of the wnter, you may 
make juſt remarks upon them. And remember, that 
one book read over in this manner, with all this laborious 
meditation, coil tend more to enrich your under/flanding 
than the ſkimming over the ſurface of twenty authors. 

X. By perufing bopks in the manner I have de- 
ſeribed, you will make all your reading ſubſervient not 
only to the enlargement of your treaſures of knowledge, 


but alſo to the improvement of your reaſoning powers. 


There are many who read with conſtancy and dili- 
rence, and yet make no advances in true | 
by it. They are delighted with the notions which 
they read or hear; as they would be with ſtories that 
are told, but they do not weigh them in their minds 
a3 in a juſt balance, in order to determine their truth 
or falſchood ; they make no obſervations upon them, 
or mferences from them. Perhaps their eye ſlides over 
the pages, or the words flide over their cars, and va- 
niſh like a rhapſody of evening tales, or the ſhadows of 
« cloud flying over a green field in a ſummer's day. 
Or if they review them ſufficiently to fax them in 
their remembrance, it is merely with a deſigu to tell 
the tale over again, and ſhew what men of learnin 
they are. Thus they dream out their days in à con- 
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reading without real advantage. As a man may be 


ead- ting all day, and for want of digeſtion is never 
udy, ouriſhed ; ſo theſe endleſs readers may cram themſelves 
le in n vain with intellectual food, and without real im- 


provement of their minds, for want of digeſting it by 
proper refte&tions. 

XI. Be diligent therefore in obſerving theſe direc- 
tions. Enter into the ſenſe and argument of the authors 
you read, examine all their proofs, and then judge of 
the truth or falſehood of their opimons; and thereby 
you ſhall not only gain a rich increaſe of your under- 
ſtandings by thoſe truths which the author teaches, 
when you ſee them well ſupported, but you ſhall ac- 
quire alſo by * . an habit of judging juſtly, and 

„in imitation of the good writer, 


oc- of reaſoning we 
nay whoſe works you peruſe. 
hat This is laborious indeed, and the mind is backward 


to undergo the fatigue of weighing every argument 
and tracing every thing to its original. It is much leſs 
labour to take all things upon trult ; Lelieving ts much 
ier than arguing. But when Studentio had once per 
ſuaded his mind to tie itſelf down to this method which 
have preſcribed, he ſenſibly gained an admirable fa- 
cility to read, and judge of what he read, by his daily 
practice of it, and the man made large advances in the 


ige purſuit of truth; while Plumbinus and Plungo made 
ich leſs progreſs in knowledge, though they had read over 
hat more folios. Plumeo ſkimmed over the pages like 
ids a ſwallow over the flowery meads in May. Plumbinus 
th read every line and ſyllable, but did not give himfelf 
mM, the trouble of thinking and judging about them. They 


both could boaſt in company of their great reading, 


ver 
va- for they knew more titles and pages than Studentio, but 
of were far leſs acquainted with ſcience. 


I confeſs thoſe whoſe reading is deſigned only to fit 
them for much tall, and Hittle , may content 


themſelves to run over their authors in ſuch a ſudden 
and trifling way; they may devour libraries in this 
manner, yet be poor reaſoners at laſt, and have no 


or true learning. The traveller whe 
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walks on fair and ſoftly in a courſe that points right, 


and examines every turning before he ventures upon it, 
will come ſooner and ſafer to his journey's end, than 
he who runs through every lane he meets, though he 
gallop full ſpeed all the day. The man of much read- 
ing and a large retentive memory, but without meditation, 
may become, in the ſenſe of the world, a knowing man ; 
and if he converſes much with the ancients, he may 
attain the fame of /carning too: but he ſpends his days 
afar off from wiſdom and true judgment, and poſſeſſes 
very little of the ſubſtantial ric hes of the mind. 

XII. NEVER apply, yourſelves to read any human 
author with a determination before-hand euther for or 
againſt him, or with a ſettled reſolution to believe or 

eve, to confirm or to oppoſe whatſoever he ſaith ; 
but always read with a deſign to lay your mind 
open to truth, and to embrace it whereſoever you 
find it, as well as to reject every falſehood, though 
it appear under ever ſo fair a diſguiſe, How unhappy 
are thoſe men who ſeldom take an author into their 
hands, but they have determined before they begin, 
whether they will like or diſlike bim! They have got 
ſome notion of his name, his character, his party, or 
his principles, by general converſation, or perhaps by 
ſome light view of a few pages ; and having all their 
own opinions adjuſted before-hand, they read all that 
he writes with a prepoſſeſſion either for or againſt him. 
Unhappy thoſe who hunt and purvey for a party, and 
ſcrape together out of every author, all thoſe things, 
and thoſe only, which favour their own tenets, while 
they deſpiſe and neglect all the reſt! 

XIII. Yer take this caution. I would not be under- 
Rood here, as though I perſuaded a perſon to live 
without any ſettled principles at all, by which to judge 
of men, and books, and things: or that I would keep 
a man always doubting about his foundations. The 
chief things that I deſign in this advice, are theſe 
1. That after our moſt neceſſary and important 
principles of ſcicnce, prudence, and religion, are ſetthk'd 
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n good grounds, with regard to our preſent con- 
2 and our future hopes, we ſhould read with a juſt 


eedom of thought, all thoſe books which treat of ſuch 
wjects us may admit of doubt and reafonable diſpute. 
or ſhould any of our opinions be ſo reſolved upon, 
ſpecially in younger years, as never to hear or to bear 
n oppoſition to them. 1 209 
2. When we peruſe thoſe authors who defend our 
wn ſettled ſentiments, we ſhould not take all their 
cguings for juſt and ſolid; but we ſhould make a wife 
(tintion betwixt the corn and the chaff, between 
olid reaſoning and the mere ſuperficial colours of it x 
zor ſhould we readily ſwallow down all their leſſer opi- 
nions becauſe we agree with them in the greater. 


3. That when we read thoſe authors which oppoſe 
ur moſt certain and eſtabliſhed principles, we a 
e ready to receive any informations from them in 
ther points; and not abandon” at once every thing 
hey ſay, though we' are well fixed in oppoſition to 

eir maiu point of arguing. ee a 
u off, u ab belle doceri. Vino. 
cize upon truth where cer "tir found, TR 

Amame ſt your friends, among fl your err, * 


D Chriitian er en Heathen ground ; 
The flower's divine whore-Oer it grows 2 
Negle8 the prickles, and aſſume the roſe. 


XIV. War I have ſaid hitherto on this ſubject, 
elating to books and reading, muſt be chiefly under- 
ſtood of that ſort of books, and thoſe hours of our 
reading and ſtudy, whereby we deſign to improve the 
ntelletual powers of the mind with natural, moral, 
r divine knowledge. As for thoſe treatiſes which are 
written to direct or to enforce and perſuade our prac- 
tice, there is one thing further neceſſary ; and that is, 
that when our conſciences are convinced that theſe 
rules of prudence or duty belong to us, and require 
our conformity to them, we then call ourſelves 
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to account, and inquire ſeriouſſy whether we have put 
them in practice or no; we ſhould dwell upon the argu- 
meuts, and impreſs the motives and methods of perſua- 
ſion upon our own hearts, till we feel the force and 
power of them inclining us to the practice of the 
thingy which are there recommended. 

It folly or vice be repreſented in its open colours, 
or its {ecret diſguiſes, let us ſearch our hearts, and re- 
view our lives, and inquire how far we are criminal; 
nor ſhould we ever think we have done with the treatiſe 
till we feel ourſelves in forrow for our paſt miſconduct, 

nd aſpiring after a victory over thoſe vices, or till we 

nd a cure of thoſe follies begun to be wrought upon 
our ſouls, 

In all our ſtudies and (purſuits of knowledge, let us 
remember that virtue and vice, ſin and holineſs, and 
the conformation of our hearts and lives to the dutics 
of true religion and morality, are things of far more 
conſequence than all the furniture of our underſtand- 
ings, and the richeſt treaſures of mere ſpeculative 
knowledge ; and that becauſe they have a more im- 
mediate and effectual influence upon our eternal feli- 
City or eternal ſorrow. | 

XV. Tua is yet another fort of books, of which 
it is proper I ſhould ſay ſomething while I am treating 
on this ſubjeQ ; and theſe are, biftory, poeſy, travels, 
books of diverſion or amuſement ; among which we may 
reckon alſo, little common lets, news-papers, or 
ſuch like: for many of thele 1 confeſs once reading 


may be ſufficient, where there is a tolerable good me- 


mory. 
Or when ſeveral perſons are in company, and one 
reads to the reſt ſuch fort of writings, once hearing 
«may be ſufficient, provided that every one be ſo atten- 
tive, and ſo free as to make their occaſional remarks 
on ſuch lines or ſentences, ſuch periods or 
as in their opinion deſerve it. Now all thoſe para- 
graphs or ſentiments deſerve a remark, which are new 
and uncommon, are noble and excellent for the matter 
of them, are firong and convincing for the argument 
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contained in them, are beautiful and elegant for the 
language or the manner, or any way worthy of a ſecond 
rehearſal; and at the requeſt of any of the company 
let thoſe paragraphs be read over again. 

Such parts alſo of theſe writings as may happen to 
be remarkably ſtupid or filly, falſe or miſtaken, ſhould 
become ſubjects of an occaſional criticiſm, made by 
ſome of the company; and this may give occaſion to 
the repetition of them for confirmation of the cenſure, 
for amuſement or diverſion. 

Still let it be remembered, that where the. hiſtorical 
narration is of conſiderable moment, where the poeſy, 
oratory, c. ſhine with ſome degrees of perfection and 
glory, a ſingle reading is neither ſufficient to ſatisfy a 

| mind that has a true taſte of this ſort of writings ;” nor 
can we make the fulleſt and beſt improvement of them 
| without proper reviews, and that in our retirement as 
well as in company. Who is there that has any gout 
for polite writings that would be ſufficiently ſatisfied 
with hearing the beautiful pages of Steele or Addiſon, 
the admirable deſcriptions of Virxil or Milton, or ſome 
of the fineſt poems of Pope, Toung, or Dryden, once 

read over to them, and then lay them by for ever ? 

XVI. Anon theſe writings of the latter kind we 
may juſtly reckon ſhort miſcellaneous rfſay: on all man- 
ner of ſubjects: ſuch as the Occaſional Paper:, the T at- 
ert, the ' Spefators, and ſome other books that have 
been compiled out of the weekly or daily products of 
the preſs, wherein are contained a great number of 
bright thoughts, ingenious remarks, and admirable ob- 
ſervations, which have had a conſiderable ſhare in fur- 
niſhing the preſent age with knowledge and politeneſs. | 

I wiſh every among theſe writings could have | 
been Aa as innocent and uſeful. 1 with g ; 
every unſeemly idea and wanton expreſſion had been 
baniſhed from amongſt them, and ory „ page 
had been excluded from the company of the re "= 
they Ne. | 
be expected, in fo imperfect a ſtate, every page or 
piece of ſuch mixed public papers ſhould be entirely 
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blameleſs and laudable. Yet in the main it muſt be 
conſeſſed, there is ſo much virtue, prudence, ingenuity, 
and, goodnels in them, eſpecially in eight volumes of 
SpeFators, there is ſuch a reverence of things ſacred, 
ſo many valuable remarks — our 2 in * 

are not impr to he in parlours, or er- 
bal or — "3 uſual relidence, to entertain our 
thoughts in any moments of leiſure, or vacant hours 
that occur. There is ſuch a diſcovery of the follics, 
iniquities, and faſhionable vices of mankind contained 
in them, that we may learn much of the humours and 
madneſſes of the age and the public world, in our 
own ſolitary retirement, without the danger of frequent- 
ing vicious company, or receiving the mortal infec- 
tion. 

XVII, Amans other books which are proper and 
requilite, in order to improve our knowledge in gene- 
ral, or our acquaintance with any particular ſcience, it 
is neceſſary that we ſhould be furniſhed with. Joc 
laries and Di@ionaries of ſeveral ſorts, viz. Of common 
wordt, idioms," aud phraſes, in order to explain their 
ſenſe ; of technical wirds or the derm of art, to ſhew 
their uſe ia arts and ſciences ; of names of men, countries, 
towns, rivers, &c. which are called J Hloricul and geo- 
grapbigal diflionariei,, &c. Theſe are to be conſulted 
aud uſed upon every occaſion ; and never let an un- 
"Known, word paſs in your reading, without ſeeking for 
its ſenſe and meaning in ſome of theſe writers. 

If fuch books arc not at hand, you muſt ſupply the 
want of them, as well as you can, by conſulting ſuch 
as can inform you: and it is uſeful to note down the 
matters of doubt and inquiry in ſome, pocket- book, 
and take the firſt opportunity to get them reſolved, 
either by perſons or books, when we. mect with them, 
XVIII. Bs not ſatisfied with a mere knowledge of 
the beſt authors that treat of any, ſubjeQ, inſtead of 
acquainting yourſelves thoroughly weith the ſuljeR itſelf, 
Nee is many a young ſtudent that is fond of enlarg- 
ing his knowledge of books, and he contents himſelf with 
the notice he has of their tife-page, which is the attains 
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ment of a bookſeller rather than a ſcholar. Such perſons 


are under a | great temptation to practiſe theſe two fok 
lies. (1.) To heap up a great number of books at greater 
expence than moſt of them can bear, and to furnith 
their libraries infinitelydetter than their underſtaudings. 
And {2.) when they have got ſuch rich treaſures of 
— upon their ſhelves, they imagine themſelves 
men of learning, and take a pride in talking of the 
names of famous authors, and the ſubjects of which 
they treat, without any real improvement of their 
own minds in true ſcience or wiſdom. At beſt 
their learning reaches no farther than the indexes and 
tables of contents, while they know not how to judge 
or reaſon concerning the matters contained in thoſe 
authors. 

And indeed how many volumes of learning ſoever a 
man poſſeſſes, he is ſtill deplorably poor in his under- 
fanding, till he has made theſe ſeveral parts of learn- 
ing his own property, by reading and reaſoning, by 
judging for hi n 


CHAP. V. 
FooeGment of Books. 


I, 


Tf we would form a jad; of a book which we have 

not ſeen before, the firſt thing that offers is the zule- 
page, and we may ſometimes gueſs a little at the im- 
port and deſign of a book thereby : thoagh it muſt be 
confeſt, that titles are often deceitful, and promiſe 
more than the book performs. The author's name, if 
it be known in the world, may 9 us to conjecture ut 
the performance a little more, and lead us to guels in 
what manner it is done. A peruſal of the preface or 
introduction (which 1 before recommended) may further 
aſſiſt our j ent; and if there be an index of the con» 
vents, it will give us ſtill _ adrancing light. 
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If we have not leiſure ar inclination to read over the 
book itſelf regularly, then by the titles of chapters we 
may be directed to peruſe ſeveral particular chapters or 
ſections, and obſerve whether there be any thing va- 
luable or important in them. We ſhall find hereby 
whether the author explains his ideas clearly, whether 
he reaſons ſtrongly, whether he methodizes well, 
whether his thoughts and ſenſe be manly and his man- 
ner polite ; or, on the other hand, whether he be 
obſcure, weak, trifling, and confuſed : or, finally, 
whether the matter may not be ſolid and ſubſtantial, 
though the manner or ſtyle be rude and diſagreeable. 

II. By having run through ſeveral chapters and ſec- 
tions in this manner, we may generally judge whether 
the treatiſe be worth a complete peruſal or no. But 
if by ſuch an 1 ſurvey of ſome chapters, our 
expectation be utterly diſcouraged, we may, well lay 
aſide that book; for 4 is great probability he can be 
but an indifferent writer on that ſubject, if he affords but 
one prize to divers blanks, and it may be ſome down- 
right blots too. The piece can hardly be valuable if in 
ſeven or eight chapters which we peruſe there be 
but little truth, evidence, force of reaſoning, beauty, 
and ingenuity of thought, &c. mingled with much er- 
ror, ignorance, impertinence, dulneſs, mean and com- 
mon thoughts, inaccuracy, ſophiſtry, railing, Oc. Life 
is too ſhort, and time 1s too precious, to read every 
new book quite over, in order to find that it is not 
worth the reading. 

III. Tusa arc ſme general miſtakes which perſons 
are frequently guilty, of in paſſing a judgment on the 
books which they read, 

One is this; when a treatiſe is written but tolerably 
well, we are ready to paſs a favourable judgment of it, 
and 1 2 to * its character hu beyond its 
merit, It aęrre with our own princi and upport 
the opinion; 2 our On ar ee hand, 4 the 
author. be 0 entiments, and eſpouſe contr. 
Til der we can OR wit 6 odor. py 


* Whereas, alas! if our 
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opinions of things were certain and infallible truth, yet 
a ſilly author may draw his e the defence of them, 
and he may attack even groſs errors with feeble and ridi - 
culous arguments. "Truth in this world is not always at- 
tended and ſupported by the wiſeſt and fafeſt methods; 
and error; though it can never be maintained by juſt 
reaſoning, yet may be artfully covered and defended : 
an ingenious writer may put excellent colours upon his 
own miſtakes. Some Sociniant, who deny the atone- 
ment of Chriſt, have written well, and with much ap- 
pearance of argument for their own unſeriptural ſenti- 
ments, and ſome writers for the Trinſty and ſatigſuction 
of Chriſt, have expoſed themſelves and the-facred docs 
trine, by their feeble and fooliſh manner of handling it. 
Books are never to be judged - of merely by their 
ſubje&, or the opinion they repreſent, but by the juſt- 
neſs of their ſentiments, the beauty of their manner, 
the force of their expreſſion, or the ſtrength of reafon, 
and the weight of juſt and proper argument which ap- 
in thegW##3185 4 oe) Aer 
Bat tbis folly and weaknefs of trifling inſtead of 
arguing does not happen to fall only to the ſhare of 
Chriſtian writers: there are ſome who have taken the pen 
in hand to ſupport the Deiſſicu or Antichriſtian ſcheme 
of our days, who make big pretences to reaſon upon 
all occaſions, but ſeem to have left it quite behind them 
when they are jeſting with the Bible, and grinning at. 
the books which we call ſacred. ' Some of theſe per- 
formances would ſcarce have been thought tolerable, 
if they had not aſſaulted the Criſtian faith, though 
they are now up to a place amongſt the admired 
pens. I much queſtion whether ſe of the for v4 
dies edlled' the Charaderiflice would ever have ſurvived. 
the firſt edition, if they had not diſcovered ſo trong # 
tincture of infidelity, and now and then caſt out a . 
fane ſricer at owr holy religion. I have ſometimes indeed 
been ready to wonder, how a book in the main fo 
looſdy written ſhould ever obtain ſo many readers 
amongſt men of ſenſe. _ they muſt be conſcious 
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in the peruſal, that ſometimes a patrician may write as 
idly as a man of plebcian rank, and trifle as much as an old 
ſchool-man, though it is in another form. I am forced 
10 ſay, there are few books that ever I read, which 
made any pretences to a great genius, from which I 
derived ſo little valuable knowledge as from theſe trea- 
tiſes, There is indeed amongſt them a lively pertneſs, 
a parade of hterature, and much of what $46 folks 
now-a-days call politeneſs ; but it is hard that we ſhould 
— to 1 all the «<a author, under 
penalty of being unfaſhionable. 

IV. ANOTHER ale which ſome perſons fall 
into is this. \  n they read a treatiſe on a ſubject 
with which they have but little acquaintance, they find 
almoſt every thing new and ftrange to them, their 
underſtandings are greatly entertained and improved 
by the occurrence of many things which were unknown 


to them before, they admire the treatiſe, and commend 


the author at once; whereas if they had but attamed 
a good degree of Hill in that ſcience, perhaps they would 
find that the author had written very poorly, that nei- 
ther his ſenſe nor his method was juſt and proper, aud 
that he had nothing in him but what was very common 
or trivial in his diſcourſes on that ſubject. | 

Hence it comes to paſs, that Cario and Fauler, who 
were both bred up to labour, and unacquainted with the 


ſciences, ſhall admire one of the cui papers, or a little 


that talks pertly on ſome critical or learned 
theme, becauſe the matter is all range and new to 
them, and they join to extol the writer to the ſkies 3 
and for the ſame reaſon a young academic ſhall dwell 
upon a Journal or an Obſervator that treats of trade and 


Politics in a dictatorial ſtyle, and ſhall be laviſh in praiſe 


of the author. While at the fame time perſons well 
ſkilled in thoſe different ſubjects, hear the impertinent 
tattle with a juſt contempt ; for they know how weak 
and awkward many of thoſe little diminutive diſcourſes 
are 3 and that thoſe very rs of ſcience, politics, or 
trade, which were ſo much admired by the ignorant, 
are perhaps but very mean performances ; thaugh it 
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ſurveyed it long on all ſides, there is perhaps ſcarce 


the ſhining things of dreſs and equipage ; fulfiur is a 
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muſt be alſo confeſſed, there are ſome excellent eſſays 

in thoſe papers, and that upon ſcience as well as trade. 
v. Bor there is a danger of miſtake in our judgment Fo 

of books on the other hand alſo: for when we have made 

ourſelves maſters of any particular theme of knowledge, and 


any writer on that ſubje& who much entertains and 
pleaſes us afterwards, becauſe we find little or nothin 
new in him; and yet in a true judgment, perhaps bis 
ſentiments are moſt proper — jult, his explications 
clear, and his reaſonings ſtrong, and all the parts of 
the diſcourſe are well connected and ſet in a happy 
light; but we knew moſt of thoſe things before, and 
therefore they ſtrike us not, and we are in danger of 
diſcommending them. 2 

Thus the Karned and the unlrurned have their ſeve- 
ral diſtinct dangers and prejudices ready to attend them 
in their judgment of the 'writings of men. Theſe 
which J have mentioned are a Specimen of them, and 
indeed but mere ſpecimen ; for the prejudices that 
warp our judgment afide from truth are almolt infinite 
and endlefs. | — 

VI. Yer I cannot forbear to point out two or three 
more of theſe follies, that T may attempt ſomething «+ 
toward the correction of them, or at leaſt to guard 
others againſt them. | | 

There are ſome . of a forward and lively tem- 
per, and who are fond to intermeddle with all appear- 
ances of knowledge, will give their judgment on a book 
as ſoon as the title of it is mentioned, for they would 
not willingly ſeem ignorant of any thing that others 
know. And eſpecially if they happen to have any ſu- 
perior character or poſſeſſions of this world, they Avy 
they have à right to talk freely upon every thing that 
ſtirs or appears, though they have no other pretence to 
this freedom. Dlvito is worth forty thouſand pounds; 
Politatut is a fine young gentleman, who f s in all 


= 


ſmall attendant on a miniſter of ſtate, and is at court 
almoſt every day. * happened to meet iu a 
| 3 
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viſit, where an excellent book of warm and refined de- 
votions lay in the window. bat dull fluff is here? 
ſaid Divito; I never read ſo much nonſenſe in one page 
in my life, nor would 1 give a ſhilling for @ thouſand 
ſuch treatiſes; Aulinus, though a courtier, and not 
uſed to ſpeak roughly, yet would not allow there 
was a line of good ſenſe in the book, and pro- 
nounced him a madman that wrote it in his fecret 
retirement, and declared him a fool that publiſhed it 
after his death. Poluulus had more manners than to 
differ from men of ſuch a rank and character, and there- 
fore he ſneered at the devout expreſſions as he beard 
them read, and made the divine treatiſe a matter of 
ſcorn and ridicule ; and yet it was well known, that 
neither this fine gentleman, nor the courtier, nor the 
man of wealth, had a grain of devotion in them beyord 
their horſes that waited at the door with their gilded 
chariots. But this is the way of the world: blind men 
will talk of the beauty of colours, and of the harmon 
or diſproportion of figures in painting; the deaf will 
prate of diſcords in muſic ; and thoſe who have nothing 
io do with religion, will arraign the beſt treatiſe ov 
divine ſubjects, though they dojnot underſtand the very 
language of the ſcripture, nor the common terms or 
phraſes uſed in Chriſtianity. : 
VII. I uur name another ſort of judges, 
who will ſet themſelves up to decide in favour of an 
author, or will pronounce him a mere blunderer, ac- 
cording ta the company they have kept, and the judg- 
ment they have heard pait upon a book by others of 
their own ſtamp or fize, though they have no know- 
ledge or taſte of the ſubject themſclves, Theſe with a 
fluent and voluble tongue become mere echoes of the 
iſes or cenſures of other men. Sonillus happened to 
* the room where the three gentlemen juſt men- 
tioned gave out their thoughts ſo freely upon an ad- 
mirable book of devotion : and two days afterwards he 
met with ſome friends of his where this book was the 
ſubject of converſation and praiſe, Sonillus wondered 
at their dulneſs, and repeated the jeſts which he had 
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heard — the weakneſs of the author. His 
knowledge of the book and his deciſion upon it was all 
from hearſay# for be had never ſeen it; and if he had 
read it through, he had no manner of right to judge 
about the things of religion, having no more know- 
ledge, nor taſte of any thing of inward piety, than a 
hedgehog or a bear has of politeneſs. 

hen I had written theſe remarks, Probus, who 


knew all theſe four gentlemen, wiſhed they might have 


opportunity to read their own character as it is repre- - 
ſented here. Alas! Probus, I fear it would do them 
very little good, though it may guard others againft 
their folly: for there is never a one of them would find 
their own name in theſe characters if they read them, 
though all their acquaintance would acknow the 
features immediately, and ſee the perfons alive 
in the picture. 

VIII. Tusa is yet another miſchievous principle 
which prevails among ſome perſons in paſſing a judg- 
ment on the writings of others, and that is, * f 
the ſecret ſtimulations of vanity, pride, or envy, they de- 


| ſpiſe a valuable book, and throw contempt upon it 


wholeſale : and if you aſk them the reaſon of their 
ſevere cenſure, they will tell you perhaps, they have 
found a miſtake or two in it, or there are a few ſenti- 
ments or expreſſions not ſuited to their tooth and hu- 
mour. Bavius cries down an admirable treatiſe of phi- 
loſophy, and ſays there is A/heiſm in it, becauſe there 
are a ſentences that ſeem to ſuppoſe brites to be 
mere machines. Under the ſame influence, Momus will 
not allow Paradiſe Loft to be a good poem, becauſe he 
had read ſome flat and heavy lines in it, and he thought 
Milton had too much honour done him. It is a paltry 
humour that inclines a man to rail at any human per- 
formance becauſe it is not abſolutely perfect. Horace 
would-give us a better example. | 


Sunt delifia quibur nor ignovifs velimur, 


Nam neque chorda ſonum rediit quam vult monus &t 
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' Neo ſemper feriet quodeunque minabitur urru -- 

'» Atque uli plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis Ind 
© Offendar maculit, quas aut incuria fudit, 7% 015 

Aut humana parum cavit natura. Hor. de Art. Poet. 


Thus Engliſhed. 


Be not too rigidly cenſoriaus : 
. A firing may jar in the beſt maſter*s hand, 
Ad the moſt ſtilſul archer miſs his aim: 
Co in a poem elegantly; brit 
I will not quarrel with a fmall miſtake, 
.. Such as our nature's frailty may excuſe. Roſcommon, 


This noble tranſlator of Horace, whom I here cite, 
has a very honourable opinion of Homer in the main, 
yet he allows him to be juſtly cenſured for ſome groſſer 
ſpots and blemiſhes in him. PR * | 


For who without averſion ever lool'd 

On holy garbage, though by Homer cao d, | 
W. vo railing heroes, . whoſe wounded gods, 
Make ſome. ſuſped he ſnores as well as nods. 


Such wiſe and juſt diſtinctions ought to be made 
when we paſs a judgment on mottal things, but. envy 
condemns by wholelale. Enuy is a curled plant; ſome 
fibres of it are rooted- almoſt in every mau's nature, 
and it works in a fly and imperceptible mater, and 
that even in ſome perſons who in the main are men of 
wiſdom and piety. They know not how to bear the 
praiſes that are given to an ingenious. author, eſpe» 
cially if he be /ving and of their profeſſion, and — 
they will, if poſſible, find ſome blemiſh in his writings, 
that they may nibble and bark at it, They will en- 
deavour to diminiſh the honour of the beſt treatiſe that 
has been written on any ſubject, and to render it uſe- 
leſs by their cenſures, rather than ſuffer their eavy to 
lie aſleep, and the little miſtakes of that author to paſs 
1»... Perhaps they will commend the work in 
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general with a pretended air of candour, but paſs 
many ſly and invidious remarks upon it afterward 


as ſhall effectually deſtroy all their cold and formal 
praiſes 


IX. Wen a perſon feels any thing of this invidious 
Lumour working in him, be may by the following con- 
ſiderationa attempt the correction of it. Let him think 
with himſelf how many are the beauties of ſuch an au- 
thor whom he cenſures, in compariſon of his bcmiſbes, 
and remember that it is a much more honourable and 

ood-natured thing to find out peculiar beauties than 
ults: true and % candour is a much more 
amiable and divine talent than accuſation. Let him re- 
flet again, what an eaſy matter it is to find a' miffake 
in all human authors, who are neceſſarily fallible and 


imperfect. 

I confeſs where an author ſets up himſelf to ridicule - 
divine writers and things ſacred, and yet aſſumes an air 
of ſovereigaty and dictatorſhip, -to exalt and almoſt 
deify all 8 Pagan ancients, and caſt his ſcorn upon 
all the moderns, eſpecially if they do but ſavour of 
miracles and the goſpel, it is fit the admirers, of this 
author ſhould know that nature and theſe ancients are 
not the ſame, though ſome writers always unite them. 
Reaſon and nature never made theſe ancient Heathens 
their ſtandard, either of art or genius, of writing or 
heroiſm. Sir Richard Steele, in din Betz eſſay, called 
The Chriflian Hero, has ſhewn our Savieur and St. Pau 
in a more glorious and tranſcendent light, than a Virgil 
or a Homer could do for their Achilles, Ulyſſes, or 
Anus f and I am perſuaded, if Moſes and David had 
not been inſpired writers, theſe very men would have 


* 1] grant when wichen itſelf cenſures a weak and fooliſh 
performance, it will paſs irs ſevere ſentence, and yet with an 
air of candour, if the author has any thing valuable in him : 
but envy will oftentimes imitate the ſame favourable airs, in 
order to make its falſe cavils appear more juſt and credible, 
when it hat a mind to ſnarl at ſome of the brighteſt perfarm« 
aces of a human writer, 
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not given them the ſuperior place. 
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ranked them at leaſt with Herodotus and Horace, if 


But where an author has many beauties conſiſtent 
with virtue, piety, and truth, Jet not little critics 
exalt themſelves, and ſhower down their ill-nature upon 
him, without bounds of meaſure ; but rather ftretch 
their own powers of ſoul till they write a treatiſe ſupe- 
rior to that which they condemn.” This is the nobleſt 


hit ſureſt munner of ſuppreſſing what they cenſure. 


A little wit, or a little learning, with a good degree 
of vanity and ill · nature, will teneh a mam to pour out 
whole pages of remark and reproach upon one real or 
fancied miſtake of a great and good author : and this 
may be dreſſed up by the ſame talents, and made en- 
tertaining enough to the world, who loves reproach 
and ſcandal : but if the remarker would but once make 
this attempt, and try to outfbine the author by torit- 
r a better” book on the ſame ſubjett, he would ſoon 
be convinced of his own inſufficiency, and perh perhaps 

t 


might learn to 1 dge e more juſtly and favourab 


ormance o er men. A rcobler or a ſhoemal 
may find ſome little fault with the latchet of a'ſhoe 
that an Apeller had painted, and perhaps with juſtice 
too; when the whole figure and portraiture is ſuch as 
none but Apeller could paint. © Every poor low ge- 
nius may cavil at what the richeſt and the nobleſt hath 
performed: but it is a ſign of envy and malice, added 
to the littleneſ; and Ie, when ſuch a cavil 
becomes a ſufficient reafon to pronounce at once a- 

band à bright author and a whole valuable treatiſe. 
X. Avor at, and that a very frequent fault in 
ing = judgment upon books is this, that perſons 
Ne the ſame praiſes or the ſame reproaches over a 
whole treatiſe, and all the chapters in it, which are 
due only to ſome of them. They judge as it were by 
wholeſale, without making a due diſtinction between 
the ſeveral parts or ſections of the performance; and 
this is ready to lead thoſe who hear them talk into a 
dangerous miſtake. Florus is a great and juſt admirer 
of the late archbiſhop of Cambray, and mightily com- 
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mends every thing he has written, and will allow no 

blemiſh in him : whereas the writings of that excellent- 
man are not all of a piece, nor are thoſe very books of 
his, which have a good number of beautiful and va- 

luable ſentiments in them, to be recommended through- 

out, or all at once without diſtinction. There is his De- 
mon/tration of the Exiſlence and Attributes of God, which 

has jultly gained an univerſal eſteem, for bringing 
down ſome new and noble thoughts of the wiſdom. of 
the creation to the underſtanding of the unlearned, and 
they are ſuch as well deſerve the peruſal of the men of 
ſcience, perhaps as far as the 5oth ſefipn ; but there 
are many of the following ,/e&ions, which are very 
weakly written, and ſome of them built upon an en- 
thuſiatlical and miſtaken ſcheme, a-kin to the peculiar 
opinions of father Malcbranche ; ſuch as Set. 51. 53. 
That we know the finite only by the ideas of ile infinite. 
Sect. 55. 60. That the. ſuperior reaſon in man is | God 
himſelf ating in him. Sect. 61, 62. That the idea of 
unity cannot be taken from creatures, but from God only : 
and ſeveral of his Sections, from 65. to 68. upon the 
doctrine of liberty, ſeem to be inconfiſtent. Again, 
toward the end of his book, he ſpends more time and 
pains than are needful in refuting the 2 fancy 
of atoms moving eternally through infinite changes, 
which might be done effeQually in a much ſhorter and 
better way. 

So in his Poſihumous Eſſays, and his Letters, there 
are many admirable thoughts in practical and Fart. 
meutal religion, and very beautiful and divine ſenti- 
ments in devotion ; but ſometimes in large paragraphs, 
or in whole chapters together, you find him in the 
clouds of myfic divinity, and he never, deſcends within 
the reach of common ideas or common ſenſe. - | 

But remember this alſo, that there are but few ſuch 
authors as this great man, who talks ſo very weakly 
ſometimes, and yet in other places is ſo much ſuperior 
to the greateſt of writers. $464 of 

There are other inſtanees of this kind where men of 


good ſenſe in the main ſet up for judges, but thay, carry: | 
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too many of their paſſions about them, and then like 
lovers, they are in rapture at the name of their fair idol; 
they laviſh ont all their incenſe upon that ſhrine, and 
cannot bear the thought of admitting a blemiſh in 
them | 


You ſhall hear Aliſens not only admire Caſimire of 
Poland in his lyrics, as the utmoſt purity and perfection 
of Latin poefy, but he will allow nothing in him to be 
extravagant or faulty, and will vindicate every line: 
nor can [ much wonder at it, when I have heard him 

onounce Lucan the beſt of the ancient Latins, and 
idolize his very weaknefſes and miſtakes. Lwill readily 
acknowledge the Odes of Cafmire to have more ſpirit 
and force, more magnificence and fire in them, and in 
twenty places arife to more dignity and beauty than I 
could erer meet with in any of our modern poets : yet I 
am aſraid to ſay, that Pala ſutilis e luce has dignity enough 
in it for a robe made for the Almighty, Lib. 4. Od. 7. I. 37. 

or that the Man of Virtue in Od. 3. 1. 44. under the ruins 
of heaven and earth, will bear up the fragments of the fallen 
world with a comely wound on bis fboulders. 


— ruenti 
Subjiciens ſua colla celo 
Mundum decoro wulnere ſulciet ; 
Interque celi fragmina. 


Yet I muſt needs confeſs alſo, that it is hardly 
poſſible a man ſhould riſe to ſo exalted and ſublime a 
vein of poeſy as Cafſomire, who is not in danger now 
and then of ſuch extravagancies : but ſtill they ſhould 
not be admired N ed, if we pretend to paſs a 
juſt judgment on the writings of the teſt men. 

: 5 is a noble geniue, and the world agrees to 
confeſs it ; his poem of Paradi is a glorious per- 
formance, and rivals the moſt er. pieces of . 
uity ; but that reader muſt be deeply prejudiced in 
your of the poet, who can imagine him equal to him- 
ſelf through all that work. Neither the ſublime ſenti- 


ments, nor dignity of numbers, nor force or beauty of 
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expreſſion are equally maintained, even in all thoſe 
parts which require grandeur or beauty, force or har- 
mony. I cannot but conſent to Mr. Dryden's opinion, 
though. I will not uſe, his words, that for ſome ſcores 
of lines together,' there 1s a coldneſs and flatneſs, and 
almoſt a perfect abſence of that ſpirit of poeſy which 
breathes, and lives, and flames in other pages. 

XI. Wuen you hear any perſon pretending to give 
his judgment of a book, conſider with yourfelf whether 
he be a capable judge, or whether he may not lie under 
ſome unhappy bias or prejudice, 'for or againſt it, or 
whether he has made a ſufficient inquiry to form his 
juſteſt ſentiments upon it. , 

Though he be a man of good ſenſe, yet he is un- 
capable of paſſing a true judgment of a particular book, 
if he be not well acquainted with the ſubject of which 
it treats, and the manner in which it is written, be it 
verſe or proſe; or if he hath nut bad opportunity or 
leiſure to look ſufficiently into the writing itſelf. 

Again, though he be never ſo capable of qudging 
on all other accounts, by the knowledge of the ſubject, 
and of the book itſelf, yet you are to conſider alſo, 
whether there be any thing in the author, in his man- 
ner, in his language, in his opinions, and his particu- 
lar party, which may warp the fentiments of him that 
judgeth, to think well or ill of the treatiſe, and to paſs' 
too favourable or too ſevere a ſentence concerning it. 

If you find that he is either an unfit judge becauſe of 
his ignorance, or becauſe of his prejudices, his jud 
ment of that book ſhould go for nothing. Philography 
is a good divine, an uſeful preacher, and an approved 
expoſitor of ſcripture, but he never had a taſte for any 
of the 2 learning of the age : he was fond of every 
thing appeared in a devout dreſs, but all verſe was 
alike to him : he told me laſt week there was a very ſine 
book of poems publiſhed on the three Chriſtian graces, 
Faith, Hope, Charity ; and a moſt elegant piece of 
uritory on the four laſt things, Death, Fadgment, Hea- 
ven, and Hell. Do you think I ſhall buy either of thoſe 
Looks merely on ** recommendation ? 
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ERE are few 2 of ſo penetrating a genius, 
and ſo juſt a judgment, as to be capable of learn, 
ing the arts and ſciences without the aſſiſtance of /cach- 
ert. There is ſcarce any ſcience ſo ſafely and {6 ſpeedily 
learned, even by the nobleſt genius and the beſt books, 
without a tutor. His aſſiſtance is abſolutely neceſſary 
for moſt perſons, and it is ve: y uſeful for all beginners. 
Books are a ſort of dumb teachers, they point out the 
way to learning; but if we labour under any doubt or 
miſtake, they cannot anſwer ſudden queſtions, or ex- 
Plain preſent doubts and difficulties : this is properly 
the work of a {ving inflrutor, 
II. Tusa are very few tutors who are ſufficiently 
furniſhed with ſuch univerſal learning, as to ſuſtain all 
the parts and provinces of inſtruction. The ſciences 
are numerous, and many of them he far wide of each 
other; and it is beſt to enjoy the inſtruction of two or 
three tutors at leaſt, in order to run through the whole 
"encyclopedia, or circle of ſciences, where it may be ob- 
tained ; then we may ex that each will teach the 
few parts of learning which are committed to his care 
ia greater perfection. But where this advantage can- 
not be had with convenience, one great man muſt ſup- 
ply the place of two or three common inſtructors. 

III. Ir is not ſufficient that inſtructors be compe- 
tently ſkilled in thoſe ſciences which they: profeſs and 
teach; but they ſhould have ſkill alſo in the art or me- 
thod of teaching, and patience in the pradiice of it. 

It is a great unhappineſs indeed when-perſons by a 
fpirit of party, or faction, or intereſt, or by purchaſe, 
aye ſet up for tutors, who have neither due knowledge 

dl in the way of communication. 
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And, alas! there are others, who with all their 2 
rance and inſufficieuey, have ſelf-admiration and effron - 
tery enough to ſet up themſelves: and the poor pupils 
fare accordingly, and grow lean in their underſtand- 
ings. | 

And let it be obſerved alſo, there are ſome very 
learned men who know much themſelves, but have not 
the talent of communicating their own knowledge; 
or elſe they are lazy, and will take no' pains” at it. 
Either they have an obſcure and perplexed” way of 
talking, or they ſhew their learning uſeleſaly, and make 
a long periphraſis on every word of the book they ex · 
plain, or they cannot condeſcend to young beginners, 
or they run prefently into the elevated parts of the 
ſcienee, becauſe it gives themſelves greater pleaſure, or 
they are ſoon angry and impatient, and cannot bear 
with a few impertinent queſtions of a young, inquiſitive, 
and fprightly genius; or elſe they ſkim over a ſcience 
in a very flight and ſaperficial ſurvey, and never lead 
their diſciples into the depths of it. #41 4 

IV. A coop tutor ſhould have character and quali- 
fecations very different from all theſe. He is ſuch'a one as 
both can and will apply himfelf with diligence and 
concern; and indeſatigable patience to e what he 
undertakes ; to teach his diſciples; and ſee that they 
learn ; to adapt his way and method as near as may be 
to the various diſpoſitions, as well as to the capacities 
of thoſe whom he inſtructs, and to inquire often into 
their progreſs and improvement. ; 

And he ſhould take particular care of his own 

and conduR, that there be nothing in him or about 
im which may be of ill example; nothing that may 
ſavour of a haughty temper, a mean and ſordid ſpirit ; 
nothing that may expoſe him to the averſion or to the 
contempt of his ſcholars, or create a prejudioe in their 
minds againſt him and his inſtructions : but, if poſſible, 
he ſhould have ſo much of a natural candour and ſweet- 
veſs mixt with all the improvements of learning, as 
might convey knowledge into the minds of his diſciples 
with a fort of gentle 0 and ſovereign delight, 
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and may tempt them into the higheſt improvements of 
their reaſon by a reſiſtleſs and inſenſible force. But 1 
ſhall have occaſion to ſay more on this ſubje&t, when E 
come to ſpeak more directly of the method of the com- 
munication of knowledge. 

V. Tux aner ſhould attend with conſtancy and 
care on all the inſtructions of his tutor ; and if he 
pens to be at any time unavoidably hindered; he muſt 
endeavour to retrieve the loſs ” double induſtry for 
time to come. He ſhould always recollect and review 
his lectures, read over ſome other author or authors 
upon the ſame ſubject, confer upon it with his inſtruc- 
tor or with his aſſociates, and __ down the cleareſt 
reſult of his preſent thoughts, reaſonings, and inquiries, 
which he may have recourſe to —_— ter, either to re- 
examine them and to apply them to proper vſe, or to 

improve them further to — own advautage. 

VI.-A STUDENT Mhould never ſatisfy himſelf 
with bare attendance on the lectures of his mor, unlefs 
he clearly takes up his ſenſe and meaning, and under- 
ſtands the things which he teaches. A young diſciple 
ſhould behave "himſelf ſo well as to gain the aſſection 
and the ear of his in//ru#or, that upon every occafion he 
may with the utmoſt freedom aſk queſtions, and talk 
over his own ſentiments, his doubts and difficulties 
with him, aud in à bumble Wm rg 
the ſolut iou of them. 

VII. Lor the learner endeavour to maintain an ho- 
nourable opinion of his gr and heedſully liſten 
to his 47frefions, as one willing to be led by a more 
experienced guide: and th — he is not bound to fall 
in with every ſeutiment of bi his tutor, yet he ſhould ſo 
tar comply with him, as to reſolve upon a juſt con- 
Taeter of the matter, and try and examine it tho- 
roughly with an honeſt heart, before he preſume to 
determine againſt him. And then it ſhould be done 
with great modeſty, with a humble jealouſy of him- 
ſelf, and apparent unwillingneſs to differ from his tutor, 
Ne force of argument and truth did not conſtrain 
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VIII. Ir is a frequent and growing folly in our 
age, that pert diſciples ſoon fancy themſelves wiſer 
than thoſe who teach them > at the firſt view, or upon a 
very little thought, they can diſcern the infignificancy, 
weakneſs, and miſtake of whiat' their teacher aſſerts. 
The youth of our day, by an early petulancy, and 
pretended. liberty of thinking for themſelves, dare re- 


je& at once, and that with à ſort of ſcorn, all thoſe 


ſentiments and doctrines which their teachers have de- 
termined, perhaps after long and repeated conſidera- 
tion, after years'of mature ſtudy, careful obſervation, 
and much prudent experience. 

IX. Ir is true, teachers and maſters are not 'infal- 
lible, nor are they always in the right;; and jt muſt be 
acknowledged, it is a matter of ſome difficulty for 
younger minds to maintain a juſt and ſolemn veneration 
for the authority and advice of their parents, and the in- 


hang aw rar ty and yet at the ſame time to ſe- 


cure to themſelves a ju freedom in their own thoughts. 
We are ſometimes too ready to imbibe all their ſenti- 
ments without examination, if we reverence and love 
them; or, on the other hand, if we take all freedom 
to conteſt their opinions, we are ſometimes tempted to 
caſt off that love and reverence to their perſons which 
God and nature dictate. Youth is ever in danger of 
theſe two extremes. | 

X. Bur I think I may fafely conclude thus: 
though the authority of a teacher muſt not abſolutely 
determine the judgment of his pupil, yet young and 
raw and unexperienced learners ſhould pay all proper 
deference that can be to the iuſtructions of their pa- 
rents and teachers, ſhort of abſolute ſubmiſhon to their 
dictates. Yet till we muſt maintain this, that they 
ſhould never receive any opinion inte their aſſent, 
whether it be conformable or contrary to the tutor's 
mind, without ſufficient evidence of it-firſt given to 
their own reaſoning powers. ö 
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HE firſt thing required in reading an author, or 
in hearing lectures of a tutor is, that you well 
nnderitand the language in which they write or ſpeak. 
Living languages, or ſuch as are the native tongue of 
any nation in the preſent age, are more eaſily learnt 
and taught by a few rules, and much familiar converſe, 
joined to the reading ſome proper authors. The dead 
languages are ſuch as ceaſe to be ſpoken in any nation; 
and even theſe are more eaſy to be taught (as far as 
may be) in that method wherein {ving languages are 
beft learnt, i. c. partly by rule, and partly by rote or 
cuſtom. And it may not be improper in this place to 
mention a very few direction for that purpoſe. . 

I. BEGIN with the moſt neceſſary and moſt general 
#bſervations and rules which belong to that language, com- 
piled in the form of a grammar ; and theſe are but few 
in molt languages. The regular declenſions and varia- 
tion of nouns and verbs ſhould be early and thoroughly 
learnt by heart, together with twenty or thirty of the 

plaineſt and moſt neceſſary rules of /yntax. 

© _ But let it be obſerved, that in almoſt all languages 
ſome of the very commoneſt nowns and verbs have many 
irregularities in them: ſuch are the common auxiliary 
verbs to be and to haves to do and to be done, &c, The 
«omparatives and ſuperlative: of the words good, bad, 
great, much, ſmall, „&c, and theſe ſhould be learnt 
among the firſt rules and variations, becauſe they con- 
tinually occur. , 

But as to other words which are leſs frequent, let 
but few of the anomalies or irregularities of the tongue 
be taught among the genera/ rules to young beginners. 
Theſe will better come in afterwards to be learnt by 
advanced ſcholars, in a- way of notes on the rules, as 
in the Latin grammar called the Oxford Grammar, or 
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in Ruddiman's notes on his Rudiments, &. Or they 
may be learnt by examples alone, when they do occur; 
or by a larger and more complete ſyſtem of 

which deſcends to the more particular forms ſpeech : | 
ſo the heteroclite nouns of the Latin tongue, which are 
taught in the ſchook-book called 2ve Genus, ſhould 
not be — 3a- the „err on 
of the tongue. 

II. As the grammar a by which you lam. any: tongue 
ſhould be very. ſhort at firſt, ſo it muſt be zoritten in a 
tongue with which you are well acquaiated, and which is 
very familiar to you. Therefore I much prefer even 
the common £ngiiſh Accidence (as it is called) to any 
grammar whatſoever written in Lalin for this end. 
The Zngli/b Accidence has doubtleſs many faults : but 
thoſe editions of it which were printed ſince the year 
1728, under the correction of a learned profeſſor, are 
the beſt; or the Zng/i/b Rudiments of the Lam tongue, 
by that learned North. Briton Mr. Ruddiman, which arc 
perhaps the moſt uſeful books of this kind which I am 
acquainted with ; eſpecially becauſe I would not de- 

rt too far from the ancient and common forms of 
teaching, which ſeveral good marians have done, 
to the great detriment 274 lads as have beun we 
moved to other ſchools. | 

The tireſome and unreaſonable method of "0 
the Latin tongue by a grammar" with Latin rules, would 
appear even to thoſe maſters who teach it fo, in its 
proper colours of abſurdity and ridicule, if thole very 
maiters would attempt to learn the Chineſe-or Arabic 
tongue, by a grammar written in the Arabic or the 
Ching leere, Mr. Clark, of Hull, has ſaid enough 
in a pages of the preface to — grammar 1723, 
to make that ice appear very irrational and im- 
proper z \ a has faid 4 1 
a manner that it has kindled Mr. Ruddiman to write 
againſt him, and to ſay what can be ſaid to vindicate- 
a practice, which, 1 think, is utterly indefeuſble. 

II. AT the ſame time — begin the rules 
alſo ale praflice. As for inſtance, when you. decline 
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muſa, muſe, tead and conſtrue the ſame day ſome caſy 
Latin author by the help of a tutor, or with ſome En- 


gl;fo tranſlation : chuſe ſuch a book whoſe ſtyle is 


ſimple, and the ſubject of diſcourſe is very plain, ob- 
vious, and not hard to be underſtood ; many little 
books have been compoſed with this view, as Corde- 
rius's Collaquies, ſome of Eraſmur's little writings, the 
ſayings of the wiſe men of Greece, Cato's moral diſtichs, 
and the reſt which are collected at the end of Mr. 
Ruddiman's Engliſh grammar, or the Latin Teſtament 
of 'Caftelho's tranſlation, which is accounted the pureſt 
Latin, &c. Theſe are very proper upon this occaſion, 
together with A/op's and Phedras's Fables, and little 
ſtories, and the common and daily affairs of domeſtic 
life, written in the Latin tongue. But let the higher 
poets, and orators, and hiſtorians, and other writers 
whoſe language is more laboured, and whoſe ſenſe is 
more remote from common life, be rather kept out of 


ſight, till there be ſome proficiency made in the lan- 


e. 

7 is ſtrange that maſters ſhould teach children ſo 
uy oc oa Epiſtles, or Orations, or the of Ovid 
or Virgil, whoſe ſenſe is oftentimes difficult to find, 
becauſe of the great tranſpoſition of the words; and 
when they have found the grammatical ſenſe, they 
have very little uſe of it, becauſe they have ſcarce 
any notion of the ideas and deſign of the writer, it 
being ſo remote from the knowledge of a child ; 
whereas little common ftories and colloquies, and the 
rules of a child's behaviour, and ſuch obvious ſubjects, 
will much better aſſiſt the memory of the words by 
their acquaintance with the thing. 

IV. Has it may be uſeful alſo to appoint the 
learner to get by heart the more common and uſeful word, 
both nouns and adiectives, fronouns and 'verbs, out of 
ſome well-formed and judicious vecabulary. This will 
furniſh him with names for the moſt familiar ideas. 

V. As ſoon as ever the learner is capable, /e the 1 
tor converſe with him in the tongue which is to be learn- 
ed, if it be a living language, or if it be Laua, which 
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is the hving language uf the learned world: thus he 
will acquaiat himſelf a kttle with it by ron as well as 
by rule, and by living practice as well as by reading 
the azritings of the dend. For Ma child of two years 
old by-this methd$d:lcarns to ſpeak his mother - tongue, 
I am ſure the ſame method will greatly aſſiſt and fa- 
cilite>tbe- learning df any other haguage to thoſe 
VI. Leer, the chef Abt "and the" chief thertifer 
{chools; v. r. where” Lali is learnt (at leaſt for the 
firſt year or more), be the nouns, verbr, and general rule 
of ſyntax, together with a mere trinflation out of ſome 
Latin awthor into — * and let ſcholars be employ- 
ed and examined by their teacher daily, in reducing the 
words to their original or theme, to the firſt -cafe of 
nouns or firſt tenſe of verbs, and giving an account of 
their formations and chariges, their ſyntax and depend- 
encies, Which is called parfng. This is a mot uſeful 
exerciſe to lead boys into a complete and thorongh 
knowledge of what they ure dn gg. 
The Engliſb tranflations, which' the learner has made, 
ſhould be well cortetted by the maſter,” and then they 
ſhould be tranſlated back again for the next day's exer- 
cife by the child into Lain, while the Lats author 
is with-beld from him: but he ſhould have the Lari 
words given him in their firſt caſe aud tenſe; und 
ſhould never be leſt to eck them Himfelf from a dic- 
tionary : and tlie neater he tranſlates it to the words 
of the author whenee he derives Iris Eugiiſb, the more 
ſhould the child be commended, Thus will he gat 
fill in two languages at once. I think Mr. Clark 
has done good ſervice to the public by his tranflations 
of Lutia books for this end. ; . 
But let the foolifh cuſtom! of employing every ſilly 
boy to make themes or ditlamations and 2 mo- 
ral ſubjects in a ſtrange tongue, before he underſtands 
common ſenſe even in his own language, be ahandoned 
and caſhiered for ever. 8 beg 
VII. As the learner improves, let him acquaint him- = 
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| nouns and werbs, the more uncomman.conmeBions of words 


in ſyntax, and the 1 to the general rules of gram- 
mar ; but let them all be reduced, as far as poſſible, 


to thoſe ſeveral original and general rules which he has 
learned, as the proper rank and place to which they 


belo 
| VIII. Wir be is doing this, it 7,17 75. 
more 


him to converſe with authors which are 4 


difficult, with hiſtorians, .oratort, and-poets, &c. but let 


his tutor inform him of the Roman or Greeb cuſtoms 
which occur therein. Let the lad then tranſlate ſome 
s of them into his mather-tongue, or into fome 
other well-known language, and thence back again in- 
to the original language of the author. But let the 
. be tranſlated into. proſe, for pogſy does not belong 


to grammars 


"i By fa, time he will be 3 roy. 
wit ome of t g emphaſis o and: the - 
wel 2 He wa taught 4 
44 7 1 4 — of the language: — is 
may be done partly by the help of authors who have 
collected ſuch idioms, and caſt them into an eafſy me. 
thod, and, partly by the judicious remarks! which his 
iaſtructor ma dy upon the authors which he reads, 
whereſoeyer ſuch peculiarities of ſpeech or ſpecial ele · 
cies occur. 

Xx. Tuovon the labour of learning all the 22 by 
heart, that are borrowed from poetica! authors, which 
they conſtrue, is an unjuſt and un impoſition 
upon the learner, yet he muſt take the pains to commit 
to memory the moſt neceſſary, if not all the common rules of 


grammar, with an example or two under each of them: 


and ſome of the ſelect and moſt uſeful periods or ſen- 
tences in the Latin or Greeh author which be reads, 
may be Jearnt by heart, together with ſome of the 
choicer leſſons out of their poets; and ſometimes 
whole epiſodes out of heroic poems, c. as well as 
whole odes among the /yrice may deſerve this honour. 
XI. Let this be . carefully obſerved, | that 


the learners perfettly underfland the ſenſe as well as the lan- 
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guage of all thoſe rales, igſſons, or paragraphs which 
attempt to commit to memory. Let the teacher poſſeſs 
them of their true meaning, and then the labour will 
become eaſy and pleaſant: whereas to impoſe on a 
child to get by heart a long ſcroll of unknown phraſes or 
words, without any ideas under them, is a piece of uſe- 
leſs tyranny, a cruel impoſition, and a practice fitter 
for a jack-daw or & parrot, than for any thing that 
wears the ſhape of. a man. | = 
XII. Aud here, I think, I have a fair occaſion 
given me to conſider that queſtion which has been often. 
debated in converſation, ' viz. Whether the teaching of a 


ſchool full of boys to learn Latin by the Heathen poets, ' as 


Ovid in his Epiſtles, and the filly fables of his Matamor- 
phoſer, Horace, Juvenal, and Martial, in their impure 
odes, ſatires, and epigrams, & c. is ſo proper and a- 
greeable a practice in a Cbriſlian country? | 
XIII. (I.) T GRANT the language and flyle 7 
thoſe men who wrote in tbeir own native tongue, niuft 
wore pure and perfed in ſome nice elegancies and pecu- 
liarities, than modern: writers of other nations who have 
mitated them; and it is owned alſo; that the beauties 
of their poeſy may much excel: but in either of theſe 
things, boys cannot be ſuppoſed to be much improved 
or injured by one or the other, ; 
XIV. (2.) Ir ſhall be confeſt too, that modern poets, 
in every living language, have brought into their 3 
many words, epithets, phraſes, and metaphors, from | 
Heathen fables and ſtories of their gods and heroes, that 
in order to underſtand theſe modern writers, it is ne- 
ceſſary to know a little of thoſe ancient follies: but it 
may be anfwered, that a good dictionary, or ſuch a 
book as the Pantheon, or hiſtory of thoſe Gentile deities, 
c. may give ſufficient information of thoſe ſtories, ſa 
far as they are neceſſary and uſeful to ſchool- boys. 
XV. (3.) IVA grant yet further, that lads who 
are deſigned to make great ſcholars or divines, may, by 
reading theſe Heathen poeta, be taught better to wnder- 


/tand the epritings of the ancient fathers againfl the Heathen 


religion ; and they learn here what ridiculous foolerits the 
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Centile nations belreved as t he articles of their faith, what 
wretched aud foul idoluries they indu{ged and pratiied as 


vor of coliviits. for want of cher Gold of divine dwwclation. 
But this perhaps may be learnt: as well either by the 


Pantheon, or ſome other collection, at chool; or after 
they have left the ſchool, they may tead what their 
own inclinations lead them to, and whatſoever of this 
kind may be really uſeful for them. 

XVI. Bur the great queſtion! is, Whether all theſe 
adventages which have been mentioned, will compenſate for 
— ̃ ̃ —-— 
able. and tri ing romances, their ſalſe ſtories 
of the gods and goddeſſes and their amaurs, and the lewd 

and vicious poets of the Heathen world ? Can theſe 
idle and ridiculous tales be of any real and ſolid advan- 
tage in human life ? Do they not too. often defile the 
mind with vain, miſchievous, and impure ideas? Do 
they not flick long upon the fancy, and leave an un- 
happy influence . youth? Do they not tincture the 
kmagination with folly and vice v „and 
it from all that is eye cx dra epi 

XVII. Uronx the whole ſurvey of things it is my 
epinion, that for almoſt all boys who learn this tongue, 
it would he much fafer to be taught Latin poeſy (as 
ſoon and asfar as they can need it) from thoſe exccl- 
lent tranſlations of David's Hſalmt, which are given us 
by Buchanan in the various meaſures of Horace ; and 
the lower claſſes had better read Dr. Fohnfton's tranſ}a- 
tion of theſe pſalms, another elegant writer of the 
_ aq 4 — — Ovid's _ ; for he has 
| t © „perhaps with greater elegancy, 
into elægiac verſe, whereof the learned . Eſq. 
has lately publiſhed a noble edition, and I hear that 
theſe pſalms are honoured. with an increaſing uſe in 
the of Holland and Scotland. A ſtauza, or 2 
couplet of theſe writers would now and then ſtick 
upon the minds of youth, and would furniſh them in- 
foitely better with pious and moral thoughts, and do 
lomething towards making them good men and Chri- 
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XVIII. Artrrir book collected from the Pſalms 
of both theſe tranſlators, Buchanan and Fohnfton, and 
a few other Chriftian s, would be of excellent uſe 
for ſchools to begin their inſtructions in Latin 2 ; 
and I am well affured this would be richly f 
for all thoſe in lower rank, who never deſign a — | 

rofeſſion, and yet cuſtom has fooliſhly bound them to 
rn that language. 

But leſt it ſhould be thought hard to caſt Morace 
and Virgil, Ovid and _ entirely out of the ſchook, 
I add, if here and there a'few lyric odes, or pieces of 
{atires, or ſome epiſodes of beroic verſe, with here and 
there an epigram of Martial, all which ſhall be clear 
and pure from the ſtains of vice and in iety, and 
which may inſpire the mind with noble fentiments, 
fire the fancy with, bright and warm ideas, or teach 
leſſons of morality and prudence, were choſen out of 
thoſe ancient Roman writers for the uſe of the ſchools, 
and were collected and printed in one moderate volume, 
or two at the moſt, it would be abundantly ſufficient 

roviſion out of the Roman for the inſtruction of 
— in all that is neceſſary in that age of life, 

Surehy Juvenal himſelf would not have the face to 
vindicate the maſters who teach boys his 6th ſatire, 
and many paragraphs of ſeveral others, when he bim- 
ſelf has charged us, 


Nil dicu fedum, viſuque hec limina tangat | 
Jura que puer gl. Sat. 14. 
S 7, nor indecent ſpeech, 


no 
' apariment of the tender youth to reach. Dryden, 


Thus far in anſwer to the foregoing queſtion. - 

But I retire for Mr. Clark, of Hull, in his treatiſe 
of Education, and Mr. Phil i, preceptor to the duke 
of Cumberland, have given more excellent directions for 
lexrning Latin. 

XIX. Wren a language is learnt, if it be of any 
uſe at all ut 70 be fame. again, It % 
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proper, therefore, to take all juſt opportunities to read 
Something frequently in that language, when other neceſ- 
ſary and important ſtudies will give you leave. As in 
learning any tongue, dictianarier which contain wore 
and phraſes ſhould be always at hand, ſo they ſhould 
be ever kept within reach by perſons who would re- 
member a tongue which they have learnt. Nor ſhould 
we at any time content ourſelves with a doubtful gueſs 
at the ſenſe or meaning of any words which occur, 
but conſult the didionary, which may give us certain 
information, and thus ſecure us from miſtake. It is 
mere ſloth which makes us content ourſelves with un- 
certain gueſſes ; and indeed this is neither ſafe nor uſe- 
ful for perſons who would learn any language or ſcience, 
or have a deſire to retain what they have acquired. 
XX. Wnen you have learnt one or many languages 
ever ſo perſectly, take heed of priding yourſelf in theſe 
acquiſitions ; they are but mere — of words, or 
inſtruments of true and folid knowledge, and whoſe 
chief deſign is to lead us into an acquaintance with 
#hings, or to enable us the more caſily to convey thoſe® 
ideas or that knowledge to others. An acquaintance 
with, the various ton is nothing elſe but a relief 
againſt the miſchief which the building of Babel intro- 
duced: and were I maſter of as many languages as 
were ſpoken at Babel, I ſhould make but a poor pre- 
tence to true learning or knowledge, if I had not clear 
and diſtinct ideas, and uſeful notions in my head under 
the words which my tongue could pronounce. ' Yet fo 
unhappy a thing is humay nature, that this ſort of 
knowledge of ſounds and ſyllables is ready to puff up 
the mind with vanity, more than the moſt valuable and 
ſolid improvements of it. The pride of a grammarian, 
or a critic, generally exceeds that of a philoſopher. 
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"CHAP. vit. 
Of. inquiring into the Senſe and Meaning of any IWriter or 
Speaker, and eſpecially the ſenſe of the Sacred Writings. 


JE is a great unhappineſs that there. is ſuch an am- 


biguity in words and forms of ſpeech, that the ſame. 


ſentence. may, be drawn into different fgaifications z 
whereby it comes to paſs, that it is difficult ſometimes 
for the reader exactly to hit upon the ideas which the 
writer or ſpeaker had in his mind. Some. of the beit 
rules to direct us herein are ſuch. as theſe. 


J. Bs well acquainted; with the tongue itſelf, or lan- 


guage wherein the author's mind is expreſt. Learn not 
only the true meaning of each word, but the ſenſe 
which thoſe words obtain when placed in ſuch a par- 
ticular ſituation and, order,, Acquaint yourſelf with the 


peculiar power and ol the ſeveral modes of i 
& ſpeech, and the various idioma of the tongue, | The 


ideas, which cuſtom has ſuperadded to many 
words, ſhould. alſo. be known, a well: 
and primary meaning of them, if we would underſtand 
any writer. See Logic, Part J. Chap. 4. f. 3. 
II. Consipzx the ſigniſ cation of thoſe words and 
parry more eſpecially in the ſame nation, or near the 
me age in which that writer lived, and in what ſenſe 
they are uſed” by authors of the /ame nation, opinion, 
ſed, party, &c. 


Upon this account, we may learn to interpret ſeve- 


ral phraſes of the New Teſtament out of that verſion 
of the Hebrew Bible into Greet, which is called the 
Septuagint 3 for though that verſion be very imperfect 
and defeQtive in many things, yet it ſeems to me evi- 
dent, that the. holy writers of the New Teſlament 
made uſe of that verſion many times in their citation 
of texts out of the Bible. ! 

III. Comrars. the words and phraſes in one place 
of an author, with the os or Lindred wards and 

| : 


as the particular 
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phraſes uſed in other places of the ſame author, which 
are generally called parallel places ; and as one expreſ- 
fion explains another which is like it, ſo ſometimes a 
ontrary expreſſion will explain its contrary. Remem- 
r always, that a writer beſt interprets himſelf ; and as 
believe the Holy Spirit to be the ſupreme agent 
il the writings of the Old Teſtament and the New, he 
can beſt explain himſelf. Hence that theologica) rule 
ariſes, that /cripture is the beft interpreter of feripture ; 
and therefore concordances, which ſhew us parallel places, 
are of excellent uſe for interpretation. | 
IV. Consimer the ſubje# of which the author is 
treating, and by comparing other places where he 
treats of the firme ſuljed, you may learn his ſenſe in the 
place which you are reading, though ſome of the terms 
which he uſes in thoſe two places may be very dif- 
And on the other hand, if the author uſes the fame 
words where the fubje# of which he treats is at jnff 
the ſame, you cannot learn his ſenſe by comparing thoſe 
two though the mere words may ſeem to agree: 
for forne authors, when they are treating of a quite 
different ſubje#, may uſe perhaps the ſame words in a 
very different fenſs, as St. Paul does the words, faith, 
and law, and righteouſneſr. | 
V. Onsexve the ſcope and dn of the writer: in- 
qurre into his aim and end in that book, or ſection, or 
paragraph, which will help to explain particular fen- 
tences : for we ſuppoſe a wiſe and judicious writer di- 
rects his expreſſions generally toward his deſigned end. 
VI. Wir ah author ſpeaks of any ſubject orcafion- 
ally, let his ſenſe 'be explained by thoſe places where 
he treats of it indy and profeſledly : where he 
treats of any ſubje& in . or metaphorical terms, 
explain them by other places where he Freats of the 
ſame ſubject in terms that are plain and Fteral : where 
he ſpeaks in an oratorical, affef#ing, or perſunſive way, 
let this. be explained by other places where- he treats 
of the fame Cane in a do#rinal or inſiruftive way: 


where the author ſpeaks more ſtrictly, and particularly 
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on any theme, it will explain the more looſe and ge- 
neral expreſſions: where he treats more largely, it will 
explain the fborter hints and brief intimations : and 
whereſoever he writes more obſcure/y, ſearch out ſome 
more perſpicuous paſſages in the ſame writer, by which 
to — the ſenſe of that obſcurer language, 

VII. Cons1DEes not only the perſon who is intro- 
duced ſpeaking, but the perſons to whom the ſpeech is 
directed, the circumitances. of ſime and place, the tem- 
per and ſpirit of the ſpeaker, as well as the temper and 
ſpirit of the hearers in order to interpret ſcripture well, 
there needs a good acquaintance with the Jewiſh cuſ- 
toms, ſome knowledge of the ancient Roman and Greek 
times and manners, which ſometimes ſtrike a ſtrange 
and ſurpriſing light upon paſſages which before were 
very obſcure. | 

VIII. Is particular propoſitions, the. ſenſe of an 
author -may be fometimes known by the inferences 
which he draws from them ; and all thoſe ſenſes may 
be excluded whici will not allow of that inference. 

NOTE, This rule indeed is not always certain in 
reading and mterpreting human authors, becauſe they 
may miſtake in drawing their inferences ; but in ex- 
plaining ſcripture it is a ſure rule ; for the ſacred and 
inſpired writers always make jult inferences from their 
own propofitions. Yet even in them we muſt take 
heed we do not miſtake an allufion for an inference, 
which is many times introduced almoſt in the fame 
manner. | 

IX. Ir it be a matter of controverſy, the true ſenfe 
of the author is ſometimes known by the obze&ions that 
are brought againſt it. So we may be well aſſured, 
the Apolite ſpeaks againſt our jfification in the fight of 
God by cur own works of holineſs, in the 3d, 4th, and 
5/h chapters of the Epiſtle to the Romans, becauſe of 
the objection brought againit him in the beginning of 
the 6th chapter, viz. What ſhall we ſay then ? ſel we 
continue in fin that grace may abound ? Which objection 
cuuld never have been raiſed, if he had been proving 
our juſification by cur own _ of righteouſneſs. 

3 | 
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X. Ix matters of diſpute, takgaheed of warping the 
ſenſe of the writer to your own opinion, by any latent 
prejudices of felf-love and a party-ſpirit, It is this 
reigning principle of prejudice and party, that has 
given ſuch a variety of ſenſes both to the ſacred writers 
and others, which would never have come mto the 
mind of the reader, if he had not laboured under ſome 
fuch prepoſſeſſions. 

XI. Fos the ſame reaſon take heed of the preju- 
dices of paſſion, malice, envy, pride, or oppoſaion to an 
author, whereby you may be eaſily tempted to put a 
falſe and invidious ſenſe upon his words. Lay afide 
therefore a carping ſpirit, and read even an adverſary 
with attention and diligence, with an honeſt deſign to 
find out his true meaning; do not ſnatch at little 
lapſes and appearances of miſtake, in oppoſition to his 
declared and avowed meaning; nor impute any ſenſe 
or opimon to him which he denies to be his opinion, 
unleſs it be proved by the moſt plain and expreſs 
language. 

LasTLY, Remember that you treat every author, 
evriter, or ſpeaker, juſt as you yourſelves would be willing 
io be treated by others, who are ſearching out the mean- 
ing of what you write or ſpeak : and maintain upon 
your ſpirit an awful ſenſe of the preſence of God, who 
is the judge of hearts, and will puniſh thoſe who by a 
baſe and diſhoneſt turn of mind wifully pervert the 
meaning of the ſacred writers, or even. of common 
authors, under the influence of culpable prejudices. 
See more, Logic, Part I. Chap. 6. g. 3. Diredions 
concerning the Definition of Names, 
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CHAP. IX. 
Rules of Iurzorsment by ConraeroatiION. 


| I. 

F we would improve our minds by converſation, it is 

a great happineſs to be acquainted with perſons wier 
than — It is a piece of uſeful * ä 1. 
to get the favour of their converſation frequently, as 
far as circumſtances will allow : and if they happen to 
be a little reſerved, uſe all obliging methods to draw 
out of them what may increaſe your own knowledge, 

II. WHATSOEVER company you are in, waſte not 
the time in trifle and impertinence, If you ſpend ſome 
hours amongſt children, talk with them according to 
their capacity; mark the young buddings of infant 
reaſon 5 obſerve the different motions and diſtinct 
workings of the animal and the mind, as far as you 
can diſcern them ; take notice by what degrees the 
little creature grows up to the uſe of his reaſoning 
powers, and what early prejudices beſet and endanger 
his underſtanding. By this means you will learn how 
to addreſs yourſelf to children for their benefit, and 
perhaps you may derive ſome uſeful philoſophemes or 
theorems for your own entertainment. 

III. Ir you happen to be in company with a mer- 
chant or a ſailor, a farmer or a mechanic, a milk-mard or 
a ſpinſler, lead them into a diſcourſe 4 the matters of their 
own peculiur province or profe;ſwn ; for one knows, 
or ſhould know, his own buſineſs beſt. In this ſenſe 
a common mechanic is wiſer than a philoſopher. By 
this means you may gain ſome improvement in know» 
ledge from every one you meet. 

IV. CONFINE not yourſelf always to one fort of 
company, or to perſons of the fame party or opinion, 
either in matters of learning, religion, or the civil life, 
leſt if you ſhould happen to be nurſed up or educated 
in carly miſtake, you ſhould be confirmed and eſta- 
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bliſhed in the ſame miſtake, by converſing only with 
perſons of the ſame ſentiments. A free and general 
converſation with men of very various countries, and 
of different parties, opinions, and practices (ſo far as 
it may be done ſafely) is of excellent uſe to undeceive 
us in many wrong judgments which we may have 
framed, and to lead us into juſter thoughts. It is 
ſaid, when the King of Siam, near China, ſirſt coſ- 
verſed with ſome European merchants, who ſought the 
favour of trading on his eoaſt, he inquired of them 
ſome of the common appearances of ſummer and 
winter in their country; and when they told him of 
water growing ſo hard in their rivers, that men, and 
horſes, and laden carriages paſſed over it, and that 
rain ſometimes fell down as white and light as feathers, 
and ſometiines almoſt as hard as {tones, he would not 
believe a ſyllable they ſaid; for ice, ſnow, and hail, 
were names and things utterly unknown to him, and 
to his ſubjects in that hot climate: he renounced all 
traffic with ſuch ſhameful liars, and would not ſuffer 
them to trade with his people. Sre here the natural 
effects of groſs ignorance, 

Converſation with forcigners on various occaſions, 
has a happy influence to _—_—_— our minds, aud to ſet 
them free from many errors and groſs prejudices we 
are ready to imbibe concerning them. AQomicilius has 
never travelled five miles from his mother's chimney, 
and he imagines all outlandiſh men are Papiſbes, and 
worſhip nothing but a croſs. Tityrus, the ſhepherd, 
was bred up all his life in the country, and never faw 
Rome ; he fancied it to be only a huge village, and 
was therefore infinitely ſurpriſed to find ſuch palaces, 
ſuch ſtreets, ſuch glittering treaſures and gay magni- 
ficence, as his ful journey to the city ſhewed: him, 
and with wonder he confeſſes his folly and miſtake. 


So Virgil introduces a poor ſhepherd, 8 
' Urhbem quam dicunt Romam, Meſibac, putavi 
Stultus ego huic noflire ſimilem, quo ſepe ſalemus 

| Paſtores ovium teneros depellere fetus, &c. | 
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Thus Engliſhed : * | 


Aula Ae ede ede | 
Lie market-towns, where once a-wuerk wo comey F 
And thither drive owr tender lambs from home. - 


Converſation. would —_— Tityrus a better no- 
tion of Nome, though he IPD e 
thitbe. 

V. IN mixed among acquaintance and 
. pes all. Be fevift 22 
but be cautious of your tongue, left you betray your ig - 
norance, and perhaps offend fome of thoſe who are 
preſent too. The ſcripture ſeverely cenſures thoſe 
who fheabt evil of the things they know not. Acquaint 
vourſelf therefore ſometimes with perſons and parties 
which are far diſtant from your common life and cafe 
toms: this a way whereby you may form a viſer opi- 
nion of men and things. Prove all th 7, and hold fit 
that which is good, is a divine rule, in comes from 
the Father of light and truth. But young perſons 
ſhould practife it indeed with due limitation, and under 
the eye of their elders. 

VI. BE not frighted nor provehed at opmions different 
from your own. Some ns are fo confideat they 
are in the right, that they will not come within the 
hearing of any notions but their 'own : they canton 
out to th a little ince in the intellectual 
world, where they — 4 ſhines, and all the 
reſt is dacknefs. They never ventute into the ocean of 
knowledge, nor furvey the riches' of other minds, 
which -are-es — web, and perhaps are finer 
gold than what they ever - poſſeſſed. Let not men 
imagine there is no certain truth but in the ſciences 
which they ſtudy, and amongſt that party in which they 
were born and educated. 

VII. BELIEFE that it i le to learn ſomething 
from perſons nuuch below yourſuf. We are all ſhort» 
bghted creatures ; our views are alſo narrow and li- 


mited ; we often fee but one fide of à matter, and do 
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not extend our ſight far and wide enough to reach 
every thing that bas a connexion with the thing we 
talk of: we ſee but in part, and knaww-but in part, there - 
fore it is no wonder we form not right concluſions, be- 
cauſe we do not ſurvey the Whole of any ſubject or 
argument. Even the proudeſt admirer of his own 
parts might ſind it uſeful to;conſult with others, tho 
of inferior capacity and penetration. © We have a dif- 
ferent proſpect of the ſame thing (if I may ſo ſpeak ) 
according to the different poſition of our underſtandings 
toward it; a weaker man may ſomet imes light on no- 
tions which have eſcaped a wiſer, and which the wiſer 
man might make a happy uſe of, if he would conde- 
ſcend to take notice of them. > 

VIII. Ir is of conſiderable advantage when we are 
purſuing any difficult point of knowledge, to have a 
ſociety of ingenious correſpondents at hand, to whom we 
may propoſe it: for every man has ſomething of a dif- 
ferent genius and a various turn of mind, whereby 
the ſubject propoſed will be ſhown in all its lights, it 
will be repreſented' in all its forms, and every fide of 
— ny to view, that a juſter judgment. may be 

amed. 501 15 

IX. To make converfation more valuable and uſe- 
ſul, Whether it be in a deſigned or accidental viſit, 
among perſons of the ſame or of different ſexes, after 
the neceſſary ſalutations are finiſhed, and the ſtream of 
common talk begins to heſitate, or runs flat and low, 
let ſome one perſon take a book which may be agrec- 
able to the whole company, and by common conſent 
let him read in it ten lines, or a paragraph or two, or 
a few pages, till ſome word or ſentence gives an occa - 
Gon for any of the company to offer a thought or two 
relating to that ſubject. Interruptian of the reader 
ſhould be no blame, for converſation, is. the buſineſs ; 
whether it be to confirm what the author ſays, or to 
improve it, to enlarge upon or to correct it, to object 
againſt it, or to alk any queſtion that is a-kin to it; 
and let every one that pleaſe add their opinion, and 
promote the converſation-. When the diſcourſe ſinkz 
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again, or diverts to trifles, let him that reads purſue 
the page, and read on further paragraphs or pages, till 
ſome occaſion is given by a word or ſentence for a new 
diſcourſe to be ſtarted; and that with the utmoſt eaſe - 
and freedom. Such a method as this would prevent 
the hours of a viſit from running all to waſte ; and by 
this means even among ſcholars,” they will ſeldom find 
occaſion for that too juſt and bitter reflection, I have 
% my time in the company of the learned. Mitt 

By ſuch practice as this, e e may very ho- 
nourably and agreeably' improve their hours, while one 
applies herſelf to reading, the others employ their at 
tention, even among the variousattifices of the needle: 
but let all of them make their occaſional remarks or in- 
quiries. This will guard a great deal of that precious 
time from modiſh trifling impertinence or ſcandal, 
which might otherwiſe afford matter for painful re- 
pentance. ö 5 | | 

Obſerve this rule in general, whenſoever it -lies in 
your power to lead the converſation, Ia it be direfied to 
ſome profitable point of knowledge or prattice, ſo far as may 
be done with decency ; and let not the diſcourſe and 
the hours be ſuffered to run looſe without aim ordefign: 
and when a ſubject is ſtarted,” paſs not haſtily to ano- 
ther, before you have brought the preſent theme of 
diſcourſe to ſome tolerable iſſue, or a joint conſent to 
drop it. ns! —_—_ 

X. ATTEND. with ſincere diligence while any one 
the company # declaring his ſenſe of the queſtion $ 
hear the argument with patience, though it differ ever ſo 
much from your ſentiments, for you yourſelf are very de- 
lirous to be heard with patience by others who differ 
from you. Let not your thoughts be active and buſy 
all the while to find out ſomething to contradict, and 
by what means to oppoſe the ſpeaker, eſpecially in 
matters which are not brought to an iſſue, This is a 
frequent and unhappy temper and practice. You 
ſhould rather be intent and folicitous to take up the 
mind and meaning of the ſpeaker, zcalous to ſeize and 
approve all that is true in his diſcourſe; nor yet ſhould 
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want courage to oppoſe where it is neceſſary ; but 
your modeſty and patience, and a friendly temper, 
be as conſpicuous as your zeal. 

XI. WHEN a man ſpeaks with much freedom and 
eaſe, and gies his opinion in the plaineft language of com> 
mon ſenſe, do not preſently imagine you ſhall gain nothing 
by his company. Sometimes you will tind a perſon who 
1n his.converſation or his writings delivers his thoughts 
in ſo plain, ſo eaſy, ſo familiar and perſpicuous a man- 
ner, that you both underſtand and aſſent to every thing 
he ſaith, as faſt as you read or hear it: hereupon ſome 
hearers have been ready to conchide in halle, ſurely 
this man ſaith nane but common things, I knew as much 

before, or I could have ſaid all this myſelf. This is a 
frequent miſtake. Petlucido was a very great genius; 
when he ſpoke in the ſenate he was wont to convey 
Bis ideas in fo ſimple and happy a manner, as to in- 
ſtrut and convince every bearer, and to inforce the 
con vict ion through the whole illuſtrious aſſembly; and 
that with ſo much evidence, that you would have been 
ready to wonder, that every one who ſpoke had not 
ſaid the ſame things: but Hellucido was the only man 
that could do it, the only ſpeaker who had attained 
this art and honour. Such is the writer of whom 
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XII, Ir any thing Teem dark in the diſcourſe of for 
your companion, ſo that you have not a elear idea of W 2 » 
"what is ſpoken, endeavour to obtuin a clearer conception / ſitic 
&a decent manner of inguiry, Do not charge the 


1 5 Horace would fay, | 
1 Ut fibi quivis, by 
1 Speret idem, fudet multum, fruftraque laboret 5 
*"s Auſus De Art. Poet. x1 
L Smooth be your flyle, "and ploin and natural, - I 
1 T o flrike the fons of Wapping or Whitchall. an 

5 While others think this eaſy to attain, 

18 Lt them but try, and with their utmoſt pain, ſta 
. They'll faveat and firive to imitate in vam. 1 
1 y 
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ſpeaker with obſcurity, either in his ſenſe or his words, 
but intrett his favour to relieve your own want of pe. 
netration, or to add an enlightening word or two, that 
you may take up his whole meaning. 4 ; 

If difficulties ariſe in your mind, and conſtrain yout 
diſſent to the things 8 what objections 
ſome perſont would be . * e again the ſentiments 
of the ſpeaker, withoat telling him you oppoſe. This 
manner of addrefs carries ſomething more modeſt and 
obliging in it, than to appear to miſe objectiots of 
your own by way of contradiction to him that ſpoke, 

XIII. Warn you are forced to differ from him 
who delivers his ſenfe on any point, yet agree as far as 

ou can, and repreſent bow far you agree and if there 
= any room for it, explain the words of the ſpeaker 
ia ſuch a ſenſe to which you can in general aſſent aud 
ſo agree with him : or at leaſt by a ſmall addition or 
alteration of his ſentiments ſhew your own ſenſe of 
things. It is the practice and delight of a candid 
hearer, to make it appear how unwilkng he is to differ 
from him that ſpeaks. Let the ſpeaker know that it 
is nothing but truth conſtrains you to oppoſe him, 
and let that difference be always expreſt in few and ciyil 
and choſen words, ſuch as give the leaſt offence. 

And be careful always to take Solomon's rule with 
you, and let your correſpondent fairly finiſh his ſpeech 
before you reply ; for 2 that anſevereth a matler before 
he heareth i, it 1s folly and oo wnto him, Prov. 
et. xviii. 13. ; 

A little watchfulneſs, care, and practice in younger 
life, will render all theſe things more eaſy, familiar, 
and natural to yon, and will grow into habit. 

XIV. As you ſhould carry about with you a con» 
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ſtant and ſincere ſenſe of your own ignorance, ſo you 
ſhould not be afraid nor afbhamed v confeſs this ignorance, 
by taking all proper opportuaities to of * inguire 
e of for farther information; whether it be the meaning of 
a of MW word, the nature of a thing, the reaſon of a propo- 
an of WM fition, the cuſtom of a nation, We, never remain is 
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Many a perſon had arrived at ſome conſiderable de- 
gree of knowledge, if he had not been full of ſelf. 
_conceit, and imagined that he had known enough al- 
ready, or elſe was aſhamed to let others know. that, he 
was unacquainted with it. God and man are ready to 
teach the meek, the, humble, and the ignorant; but 
he that fancies himſelf to know any particular ſubject 
well, or that will not venture to aſk à queſtion about 
it, ſuch a one will not put himſelf into the way of im- 
.. provement by inquiry and diligence. A foo! may be 
eviſer in his own conceit than ten men who can render a 
reaſon, and ſuch a one is very likely to be an everlaſt- 
ing fool ; and perhaps alſo it is a filly ſhame renders 
e 
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Stultorum incurata pudor malus ulcera cela. 
| | Hor. Epiſt. 16. Lib. I. 


0. In Engh/h thus: 


"If fools have ulcers, and their pride conceal em; 
| They muſt have ulcers flill, for none can heal em. 


XV. BE not too forward, eſpecially in the younger 
part of life, to determine any queſtion in company with: an 
enfa.lible and peremptory ſentence, nor ſpeak with aſſuming 
airs, and with a deciſive tone of voice. A young man 
in the preſence of his elders ſhould rather hear aud at- 
tend, and weigh the arguments which are brought for 
the -proof or refutation of any doubtful propoſition : 
and when it is your turn to ſpeak,” propoſe your 
thoughts rather in way of inquiry. By this means 
your mind will be kept in a fitter temper to receive 
truth, and you will be more ready to correct and im- 
prove your own ſentiments, where you have not beca 
too politive in affirming them. But if you have magi- 
ſterially decided the paint, you will find a ſecret. un- 
dnn to retract, though you ſnquld gcc an inward 
conviction, that you were in the wrong. 

XVI. IT is granted indecd, that a ſcaſon way hap- 
Pen, when ſome bold pretender to ſcience, may aflu 
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haughty and poſitive airs to afſert and vindicate a groſs 


and dangerous error, or to renounce and vilify ſome 
very important truth: and if he has a popular talent 
of talking, and there be no remonſtrance made againſt 
kim, the company may be tempted too eafily to give 
their aſſent to the impudence and 1nfallibility of the 
preſumer. They may imagine a propoſition. ſo much 
vilified can never be true, and that a doctrine which is 
fo boldly cenſured and renouhced can never be defend» 
ed. Weak minds are too ready to perſuade: them- 
ſelves, that a man would never talk with ſo much 
aſſurance unleſs he were certainly in the right, an 
could well maintain and prove what he ſaid. By this 
means truth itſelf is in danger of being betrayed or 
loſt, if there be nv oppolition made to fuch a pre- 
teuding talker, 2 : 
Now in ſuch a caſe cven a wiſe and a modeſt man 
may aſſume airs too, and repel inſolence with its or 
weapons. There is a time, as So/omon the wiſeſt of men 
teaches us, when & fool ſhould be anfeoered actordin to | 
his folly, teft he l x; ola ozvn cenceil; and left others 
too eaſily yield up their faith and reaſon to his impe- 
rious dictates. Courage and poitiviey are never more 
neceſſary than on ſuch an occaſion. But it is good to 
join ſome argument with them of real and couvincing 
force, and let it be ſtrongly pronounced too, 
When ſuch a reſiſtance is made, you ſhall find ſome 
of theſe, bold talkers will draw in their horns, when 
their fierce and feeble puſhes againſt. truth and reaſon 
are repeltted with puſhing and confidence. It is pity 
indeed that truth ſhould ever need fuch fort of de- 
ferces ; but we know that a trinmphant aſſurance hath 
ſometimes ſupported groſs falſchoods, and a whole 
company: have been captivated to error by this means, 
till ſome man with equal affurance has reſeved them. 
It is pity that any momentous point of doctrine ſhould 
happen to fall under ſuch reproaches, and require ſuch 
a mode of viandication: though it I happen to bear it, 
| ought not to turn my back, and to . 7 off in ſilence, 


and leave the truth to 3 bleeding, and ſlain. 
| 2 
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Yet I muſt confeſs, I ſhould be glad to have no occa» 
fion ever given me to fight with any man at this fort. 
of weapons, even though I ſhould be ſo happy as to 
ſilence his inſolence, and obtain an evident victory. 
XVII. BE nut fond of ae every thing pro and 
con, nor indulge yourſelf to fhew your talent of at- 
tacking and defending. A logic which teaches nothin 
elſe, is little worth. This temper and practice w 
lead you juft ſo far out of the way of knowledge, and 
divert your honeſt inquiry after the truth which is de- 
bated or ſought. In ſet diſputes, every little ſtraw is 
often laid hold on to ſupport our own cauſe ; every 
thing that can be drawn in any way to give colour to 
our argument is advanced, and that 3. ak with va- 
nity and, oſtentation. This puts the mind out of a 
proper poſture to ſeek and receive the truth. 

XVIII. DO nat bring a warn party:/pirit inte @ free 
converſation, which is deſigned fur mutual improvement 
in the ſearch of truth. Take heed of allowing ygur- 
ſelf ia thoſe ſelf-ſatisfied aſſurances, which keep the 
doors of the underſtanding barred faſt againſt the ad- 
miſſion of any new ſentiments, Let your ſoul be ever 

ready to hearken to further diſcoveries, from a conflant 
and ruling conſciouſneſs of our preſent fallible and im- 
perfect ſtate ; and make it appear to your friends, that 
it is no hard taſk for you to and pronounce thoſe 
little words, I was miſtaken, bow hard ſoever it be for 
the bulk of mankiod to pronounce them. 
XIX. As you may ſometimes raiſe inquiries for 
your on inſtruction and improvement, and draw out 
the learning, wiſdom, and fine ſentiments of your 
friends, who perhaps may be too reſerved or modeſt 
ſo at other times it you perceive a perſon unſkilful is 
the matter of debate, you may by gueſlious aptly pro- 
paved in the Socratie method, kad him into a clearer 
owwledge of the ſubjef : then you became his inſtructor 
in ſuch a manner as may not appear to make yourſelt 
W heed ſhine 
» TAKE heed ding always to ſhine in com- 
fany above the reft, and K ace the riches 6f your 
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own underſtanding or your oratory, as though you 
would render yourſelf admirable to all that are preſent: 
This is ſeldom well taken in polite company; much 
leſs ſhould you uſe ſuch forms of ſpeech as ſhould infi- 
nuate the ignorance or dulneſs of thoſe with whom you 
converſe. — 0 1 
XXI. Tuovo you ſhould not affect to flouriſh in 
a copious harangue and diffuſive ſtyle in company, yet 
neither ſhould you rudely interrupt and reproach bim that 
happens to uſe it » but when he has done ſpeaking, re- 
duce his ſentiments into-a more contracted form z not 
with a ſhew of correcting, but as one-who is doubtful 
whether you hit upon his true ſenſe or no. Thus 
matters may be brought more eaftly from a wild con- 
fuſion into a ſingle point, queſtions may be ſooner de- 
termined, and difficulties more readily removed. 
XXII. BE not ſo ready to charge ignorance, prejudice, 
and miſtale upon others, as you are to ſuſpect yourſelf of 
it: and in order to ſhow how free you are from preju- 
dices, learn to bear contradiction with patience : let it 
be eaſy to you to hear your own opinion ſtrongly op- 
poſed, eſpecially in matters which are doubtful. and 
diſputable amongſt men of ſobriety and virtue. Give 
a patient hearing to arguments on all ſides, otherwiſe 
vou give thefcompany occaſion to ſuſpect that it is not 
the evidence of truth has led you into this opinion, 
but ſome lazy anticipation of e ; ſome beloved 
preſumption, 9004 fe and raſh poſſeſſion of a. 
icheme, in which you defire to reſt undiſtu f 
your aſſent has been eſtabliſned upon juſt aud ſufficient 
grounds, why ſhould you be afraid to let the truth 
put to the trial of argument? 12 
XXIII. BANISH- utterly out of all converſation, 
and eſpecially out of all learned and intelletual conference, 
every thing that tends to provote paſſion, or raiſe a fire in 
the blood. Let no ſharp language, no noiſy exclama- 
tion, no ſarcaſms or biting jeſts be heard among you; 
no perverſe or invidious conſcquences be drawn from 
each other's opinions, and imputed to the perſon : let 
there he no wilful AS - 4 of another's meaning; no 
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ſudden ſeizure of a lapſed ſyllable to play upon it, nor 
any abuſed conſtruction of an innocent miſtake: ſuſſer 
not your tongue to inſult a modeſt opponent that be- 
gins to yield; let there be no crowing aud triumph, 
even where there is evident victory on your ſide. All 
theſe things are enemies to friendſhip, and the ruin of 
free converſation, The impartial ſearch of truth re- 
quires all calwneſs and ſerenity, all temper and caudour ; 
mutual inſtruction can never be attained in the midſt of 
paſſion, pride, and clamour, unleſs we ſuppoſe in the 
midſt of ſuch a ſcene there is a loud and penetrating 
lecture read by both ſides on the folly and ſhameful in 
ſirmities of human nature. 

XXIV. WaHtxsoeves therefore any unhappy word 
{hall ariſe in company that might give you a reaſonable 
diſguſt, quaſs the riſing reſentment, be it ever ſo juſt, and 
command your ſoul and your tongue into ſilence, leſt 
you cancel the hopes of all improvement for that hour, 
and transform the learned converſation into the mean 
and vulgar form of and railing. 'The man 
who begun to break the peace in ſuch a focicty, will 
fall under the ſhame and conviction of ſuch a ſilent re- 
proof, if he has any thing ingenuous about him. If 
this ſhould not be — let a grave admonition, or 
a {oft and gentle turn of wit, with an air of pleaſantry, 
give the warm diſputer an occaſion to top the progreſs 
of his indecent fire, if not to retract the indecency and 

nch the flame, | 

XXV. /NURE yourſelf to candid and obliging man- 
ner in all. your converſation, and acquire the art of pleaſing 
addreſs, even when you teach as well ar when you learn, 
and when you oppoſe as well as when you aſſert or 
prove. This degree of politeneſs is not to be attained 
without a diligent attention to ſuch kind of directions 
as are here laid down, and a frequent exerciſe and 
practice of them. — 

XXVI. Ir you would know what ſort of companion: 
you foould ſelet for the cultivation and advantage of the 
mind, the general rule ts, chooſe ſuch as by their 2 
neſs of parts, and their diligence in ſtudy, or by thei 
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ſuperior advancement in learning, or peculiar excellency 
- pliſhment, divine or hu- 


in any art, ſcience, or accom 
man, may be capable of adminiſtering to your improve · 
ment; and be ſure to maintain and keep ſome due 
regard to their moral character always, leſt while you 
wander in queſt of intellectual gain, you fall into the 
contagion of irreligion and vice. No wiſe man would 
venture into a houſe infected with the plague, in order 
to ſec the fineſt collections of any virtuoſo in Europe. + 

XXVII. Nox is it every ſober perſon of your ac» 
quaintance, no, nor every man of bright parts, or rich 
in learning, that ia fit to in free converſation 
for the inguiry after truth. 1 a perſon have ever ſo 
illuſtrious talents, yet be is not @ proper affociate for ſuch 
a purpoſe, if he he under any of the following infirtnities.. , 

(1.) If he be exceedingly referved, and hath either 
no inclination to diſcourſe, or no tolerable capacity. of 
ſpeech and language for the communication of his ſen- 
timents, vt 

( 2.) If he be haughty and proud of his knowledge, 
imperious in his airs, and is always fond of — bis 
lentiments on all the company. | | 

(3.) If he be poſitive and dogmatical in his own 
opinions, and will diſpute to the end; if be will reſiſt 
the brighteſt evidence of truth rather than ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be overcome, or yield to the plameſt and ſtrong- 
eſt reaſonings. 

(a.) If he be one who always aſſects to ouiſhine all 
the company, and delights to hear himſelf talk and 
flouriſh upon a ſubject, and make long harangues, 
while the reſt muſt be all ſilent and attentive. F 

(J.) If he be a perſon of a whiflling and unfteady 
turn of mind, who, cannot keep cloſe to a point of 
controverſy, but wanders from it perpetually, and is 
always ſolicitous to ſay ſomething, whether it be per- 
tinent to the queſtion or no. 

(6.) If he be fretful and peeviſh, and given to re- 
ſentment upon all occaſions ; if he knows not how to 
bear gontradiction, or is ready to take things in 
wrong ſenſe ; if he is ſwift to feel a ſuppoſed offence, 
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or to imagine himſelf affronted, and then break out 
into a ſudden paſſion, or retain ſilent and ſullen 
wrath. 91 90 1 60) of = tte 
I.) If he aſſect wit on all occaſions, and is full of 
his conceits and puns, quirks or quibbles, jeſts and re- 
—.— theſe may agreeably entertain and animate an 
U of irth, but they have no place in the ſearch after 


truth. ( ' 

—.— If he carry 2 about him a ſort of craft, 
and eunning, and diſguiſe, and act rather like's ſpy 
than a friend. Have a care of ſuch a one as will make 
an ill uſe of freedom in converſation, and immediately 
charge hereſy upon you, when you happen to differ 
from thoſe ſentiments which authority or cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed. 

In ſhort, you ſhould avoid the man in ſuch ſelect 
converſation, who practiſes any thing that is unbe- 
coming the character of a fincere, free, and open 
ſearcher after truth. | 
No though you may pay all the relative duties of 
life to perſons of theſe unhappy qualifications, and 
treat them with decency and love, ſo far as religion 
and humanity oblige you, yet take care of entering 
into a free debate on matters of truth or falſehood in 
their company, and eſpecially about the principles of 
religion. I confeſs, if a perſon of fuch a temper hap- 
pens to judge and talk well on ſuch a ſubject, you 
may hear him with attention, and derive whas profit 
— can from his diſcourſe ;; but he is by no means to 

choſen for a free conference in matters of inquiry 
and knowledge. 

XXVIII. Writs I would perſuade you to beware 
of ſuch perſons, and abſtain from too much freedom 
of diſcourſe amongſt them, it is very natural to infer 
that you ſhould watch againſt the working of theſe evi! 
gualities in your own breaſt, if you happen to beitainted 
with any of them yourſelf, Men of lea andinc- 


wuity will juſtly avoid your acquaintance, rhey 
8 


find ſuch an unhappy and unſociable | 
in you. th, | | 
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XXIX. To 2 ; whe ty fur retire rum com- 

ny, then converſe with yourſelf in „ and enquire 
„ learm for the improvement of your umd 
Sanding, or for the redifying your inclinations, for the in- 
creaſe of your virtues, or the meliorating your conduc 
and behaviour in Joy future parts of life. If you have 
ſcen ſome of your company candid, madeſt, humble in 
their manner, wiſe and ſagacious, juſt and pious in 
their ſentiments, polite and graceful, as well as clear 
aud ſtrong in their expreſſion, and univerſally accept - 
able and lovely in their behaviour, endeavour to im- 
preſs the idea of all theſe upan your memory, and 
treaſure them up for your imitation. 

XXX, Ie the laws of reaſon, decency, and civility 
have not been well obſerved amongſt your aflociates, 
tale notice of thoſe defets for your own improvement an 
from every occurrence of this Kind, remark. ſomet hi 
to imitate or to avoid, in clegant, polite; and 
converſation. P you will find that ſome perſons 
preſent have really diſpleaſed the company, by an en- 
cclſive and too vilible an affectatios to pleaſe, i. . by 
giving looſe to ſervile flattery, or promiſcuous praiſe z 
while others were 3s ready to oppole and contradi 
w_ thing that was ſaid. Some have deſerved j 
cenſure for a moroſe and affected taciturnity, and 
others have been anxious and careful leſt their filence 
ſhould be interpreted a want of ſenſe, and therefore 
they have ventured to make ſpeeches, m__ they had 
nothing to ſay which was worth hearing. Perhaps you 
will obſerve, that one was ingenious in his thoughts and 
bright in his language, but he was ſo top-full of himſelf, 
that he let it £ a on all the company that he ſpoke well 
indeed, but that he ſpoke too Jong, and did not allow 
equal liberty or time to his affoctates. © You will re- 
mark, that another was full cha to let out his 
words before his friend had done ing, or _ 
tient of pfition to any thing he ſaid. You 
will ber that ſome perſons have talked at large 
and confidence, of things which they un- 
derade not, and others counted eyery thing tedious 
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und intolerable that was ſpoken upon ſubjects out of 
their ſphere; and they would fain confine the confer- 
<iice" entirely within the limits of their own narrow 


khtowledye and ody. "The errors of converſation are 


anoft infinite.” ' 
NIEL By a review of fuch e as theſe, 
my learn to avoid thoſe follies and pieces of ill 
edna which ſpoil good converſation, or make it leſs 
ble and Tels uſeful ; and by degrees you will ac- 
0 that deligbefuf and eaſy manner of addreſs and 
betiaviour in an uſeful correſpondences,” which may 
render your company every where deſtred and beloved; 
and at the ſame time among the beſt of your compa- 
nions vou may make the higheſt improvement in your 
own intellectual acquifitions, that the diſcourſe of mor- 
fal creatures will allow, under all our diſadvantages i in 
this forty ſtate of mortality. But there is a day 
coming, When we ſhall be ſeized away from this 
wer clafs in the ſchool of knowledge, where we 
labour under the many dangers and darkneſſes, the er- 
fbrs and the incumbrances of fleſh and blood, and our 
eonverfation ſhall be with angels, and more illuminated 
Fele ih in the er Fegions of the — w— 
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inpreuement of the; mind, we may rank the prac- 
tice of diſputing ; that is, when, two or more perſons 
to maintain different ſcotiments, and defend 
thats own, or oppole the other's gpinion,. in alternate 
diſcourſe, by ſome methods of argument 
II. As theſe diſputes often * in good earneſt, 
where the two contenders do really believe the diſ- 
ferent propoſitions which they ſupport; ſo ſometimes 
they are appointed as mere . of dec in academics, 
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or ſchools, by the ſtudents; ſometimes they are prac» 
tiſcd, and that with apparent fervgur in-courts of jud;- 
cature by lawyers, in order to gain the tees. of their 
different clients, while both ſides perhaps are really of 
the ſame ſentiment. with regard to the cauſe. which is 
tried. | * TT AT * 1 arg = 
III. Ix common converſatian, 9 are often, 
managed without any forms, of regu ity or order, 
and they turn to good or evil ꝓ es, chicfly accard- - 
ing to the temper of; the diſputants. They ony ſome- 
times be ſucceſsful to fearch. out truth, ſometimes ef- 
fectual to maintain truth, and convince the miſtaken, 
but at other times a diſpute is a mere ſcene of battle 
in order to victory and vain triumph, | . 
IV. Tusa are ſome few. general rules which ſhould. 
be obſerved in all debates whatſoever, if we would find 
out truth by them, or convince a friend of his error, 
even though: they be not managed according to any 
ſcttled forms of diſputation :/ and as there are almoſt. 
as many opinions and judgments of things as there are 
perlons, fo when ſeveral perſons happen to meet and 
coufer together upon any ſuhject, — are ready: to 
declace their different ſentiments, and ſupport them by 
ſuch reaſvnings as, they are capable of. This. is called 
debating, or diſputing, as is above deſcribe . 
V. Wut perſons begin a debate, they /bould always 
tale care that they are agreed in ſome general principles. or 
ef /itians, which either more. nearly or remotely aſſect 
t qucſtion in hand; for otherwiſe they have no ſoun- 
dation or hope of convinciug each other; mult, 
have ſome common ground to ſtand upon W they 
maintain the conteſt. ey * Seto 
When they find they agree in ſome. remote; propoſi- 
tions, then let them ſearch farther, and enquire how. 
near they approach to each other's ſentiments ; aud 
whatſoever propoſitions they agree in, let theſe lay a 
foundation for the mutual hope of conviction, Here- 
by you will be prevented from running at every turn 
ty be original and remote propclitions, and axigma, 
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which practice both entangles and prolongs a diſpute. 
As for inſtance, if there was = debate propoſed betwixt 
a Proteflant and a Papift, whether there be ſach a place 
as Purgatory 7 Let them remember that they both 
agree in this point, that Chriff has made fatisfattion or 
atonement for finz and upon this ground let them both 
Rand, while they ſearch out the controverted doctrine 
of Purgatory by way of conference or debate. 


"OR Tus que le clenred from all doubrful 
e und all . that belon 
d 


be expreſſed in plain and intelli- 
language. This is ſo nece a thing, that 
barge it, men will be expoſed to ſach fort o — 
lous conteſts as was found one day between the two 
unlearned combatants, Sartor and Sutor, who aſſaulted 
and defended the doctrine of tranſatfantiation with 
much zeal and violence: but Latino happening to come 
= their company, and enquinng the Nigel of their 
pute, aſked each of them what he meant by that 

bog bard word tranſubſtantiation. Sutor readily inform- 
that he underitood bowing of the name of Jeſute 

but Sartor aſſured bim, that he meant nothing but 
bowing ' at the high altar - No wonder then, faid 
Latino, that you cannot agree, when you neither 
« underſtand one another, nor the word about which 
„ you contend.” I think the whole family of the 
Sartors and Sor would be wiſer if they avoided 
fuch kind of debates, till they underſtood the terms 
better. But alas! even their wives carry on ſuch 
conferences; the other day one was heard in the 
ſtreet ex g to her leſs learned neighbour the 
meaning of mAaphyſical ſcience ; and the affured her, 
that as phyſice — ee for the body, ſo me- 
was phyfic for, the ſoul: this went 

on i die the point, how fir the oe exc 
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Can it be faulty * 
A dialogue far wal 4 the frect ? 4 
Or can my graveſt friends forbear 11 


A laugh, <ohen ſuch diſputes they bear ? 


VII. Aus not only the ſenſe and meaning of the 
words uſed in the guglion ſhould be ſettled and adjuſted 
between the diſputants, but the preciſe point of inquiry 
Should be diſlindiy fixed ; the queſtion in — ſhould be 
limited preciſely to its ſpecial extent, or declared to be 
taken in its more general ſenſe, As for inſtance, if 
two men are conzending whether civil government le 


of devine right or nog here it muſt be obſerved, the 


queſtion is not whether monarchy in one man, or a re- 
public in multitudes of the people, or an ariſlocracy in a 
few of the chief, is appointed of God as neceilary ; 
but whether civil government in its moſt general ſenſe, 
or in any form whatſoever, is derived from the will 
and appointment of God ? Again, the point of inquiry 
ſhould be limited further. Thus, the queſtion is not 
whether government comes from the will of God by the 
light of revelation, for that is ast but evhether it 
is derived from the will of God by the light of reaſon 100. 
This ſort of ſpecification or — the queſtion, 
hinders and prevents the diſputers from wandering 
away from the preciſe point of inquiry. 

It is this trifling humour or diſhoneſt artifice f 
changing the queſtion, and wandering away from the 
frlt point of debate, which gives endleſs length 0 
diſputes, and cauſes both the diſputants to part with- 
ont any ſatisfaction. And one chief occaſion of it is 
this; when one of the combatants feels his cauſe tun 
low and fail, and is juſt ready to be confuted and de- 
moliſhed, he is tempted to ſtep aſide to avoid the blow; 
and betakes him to a different queſtion ;; thus, if his 
adverſary be not well aware of him, he begins to en- 
trench himſelf in a new faſtneſs, and holds out the _ 
with a new artillery of thoughts and words. It 1s 
it which is the ſpring of this ci and an 
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unwillingneſs to yieid up their own opinions even to 
be overcome by truth itſelf, k 

VIII. Keze this always therefore upon your mind 
as an everlaſting rule of conduct in your debates to find 
out truth, that a reſolute defign, or even a warm affefa- 
tion of victory, is the bant of all real improvement, and an 
effefiual bar againſt the admiſſion of the truth which you 
profeſs to ſeek.” This works with a ſecret, but a power- 
ful and miſchievous influence in every diſpute, unleſs 
we are much upon our guard. It appears in frequent 
converſation ; every age, every ſex, and each party of 
mankind are ſo fond of being in the right, that they 
know not how to renounce this unhappy prejudice, 
this vain Jove of victory. | 

When truth with bright evidence is ready to break 

in upon a diſputant, and to overcome his objections 
and miſtakes, how ſwift and ready is the mind to en- 
gage wit and fancy, craft and ſubtilty, to cloud and 
perplex and puzzle the truth, if poſſible? How eager 
is he to throw in ſome impertinent queſtion to divert 
from the main ſuhject? How ſwift to take hold of 
ſome occaſional word, thereby to lead the diſcourſe off 
from the-point in hand ? So much afraid is human na- 
ture of parting with its errors, and being overcome by 
truth. Juſt thus a bunted hare calls up all the ſhifts 
that nature hath taught her, ſhe treads back her mazes, 
crofſes and confounds her former track, and uſes all 
poſſible methods to divert the ſcent, when ſhe is in 
danger of being ſeized and taken. Let puſe practiſe 
what-nature teaches ; but would one imagine, that any 
rational being ſhould take ſuch pains to avoid truth, 
and to eſcape the improvement of its underſtanding ? 

IX. Wren you come to a diſpute in order to find 
out truth, do not preſume that you are certainly poſſeſſed of 
& beforehand. Enter the debate with a fincere deſign 
of-yidding to reaſon, on which fide ſoever it appears. 
Uſe no fi arts to cloud and entangle the queſtion ; 
hide not- yourſelf in doubtful words and phraſes ; do 
not aſiect little ſhifts and ſubterfuges to avoid the force 
of au argument; take a generous pleaſure to eſpy the 
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fr{ riſing beams of truth, though it be on the fide of 
your opponent : endeavour to remove the little obſcu- 
rities that hang about it, and ſuffer and encourage it 
to break out into open and convincing light; that 
while your opponent perhaps may gain the better of 
your reaſonings, yet you yourſelf may triumph over 
error, and I am ſure that is a much more valuable ac- 
quiſition and victory. 

X. WATCH narrowly in every diſpute, that your of- 
ponent does not lead you unwarily to grant ſome principle or 
propoſition, which will bring with it @ fatal conſequence, 
and lead you infenſibly into bis ſentiment, though it 
be far aſtray from the truth: and by this wrong ſtep 
you will be, as it were, plunged into dangerous errors 
before you are aware, Polonides im free converſation 
led Incauta to agree with him in this plain propofition, 
that the bleſſed God has too much juſtice in any caſe to 
puniſh e any being who is in itſelf innocent f till he not 
only allowed it with an unthinking alacrity, but aſſert - 
ed it in moſt univerſal and unguarded terms. A little 
after Polonides came in diſcourſe to commend the vir- 
tues, the innocence, and the piety of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour 3 2 or it 1 God 
ſhould ever puniſh ſo a perſon, Was never gui 
any crime Ae the ſnare, 2122 
himſelf robbed and defrauded of the great doctrine of 
the atonement by the death of Chrift, upon which he 
had placed his immortal hopes aceording to the goſpel. 
This taught him to bethink himſelf what a dangerous 
oencefſion he had made in ſo univerſal a manner, that 
God would never puniſh any being who was innocent, and 
he ſaw it ncedful to recall his words, or to explain them 
better, by adding this reſtriction or limitation, via. Un- 


2 were ſome way involved in another's 


n, or flood as a voluntary ſurety for the guilty : by this 
limitation he ſecured the great and bleſſed doctrine 
of the ſacrifice of Chriſt for the fius of men, and learnt 


* The word ponifh here fignifies,/ to. bring ſome natural evil 
upon a perſin on = pus, poet, +1 
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to be more cautious in his conceſſions for time to 
come. 

Two months ago Fatalio had almoſt tempted his 
friend: Fidens to leave off prayer, and to abandon his 
dependence on the providence of God in the common 
affairs of life, by obtaining of him a conceſſion of the 
like kind. Is it not evident to reaſon, fays Fataho, that 
God's immenſe fcheme of tranſactions in the univerſe 
was contrived and determined long before you and [ 
were born? Can you imagine, my dear Fiuent, that 
the bleſſed God changes his original contrivances, and 
makes new interruptions in the courſe of them ſo often 
as you and I want his aid, to prevent the little acci- 
dents of life, or to guard us from them? Can you ſufe 


fer yourſelf to be perſuaded, that the great Creator of 


this world takes care to ſupport a bridge which was 
quite rotten, aud to make it ſtand firm a few minutes 
longer till you had rode over it? Or will he uphold a 
falling tower while we two were paſſing by it, that 
fuch worms as you and I are might eſcape the ruin? 
But you ſay, you prayed for his proteflion in the morn- 
ing, ant he certainly hears prayer. I grant he knows 
it ; but are you fo fond and weak, ſaid he, as to ſup- 


poſe that the univerſal Lord of all had ſuch a regard 


to a word or two of your breath, as to make altera- 
tions in bis own eternal ſeheme upon that account ? 
Nor is there any other way whereby his providence 
can preſerve you in anfwer to prayer, but by creating 
ſuch perpetual interruptions and changes in his own 
conduct according to your daily behaviour. 
1 acknowledge, ſays Fidens, there is no other wa 

to ſecure the doctrine of divine providence in all theſe 
in to doubt, 


whether God does or ever will exert himſelf ſo parti- 
eularly in our little IS f ; 
Have a care, good 7 „that vou yield not too 
far: take heed left you have granted too much to Fa- 
talio. Pray let me aſk of you, Could not the t 


God, who graſps and ſurveys all future and diftant 
things in one ſingle view, could not he from the be- 
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ginning foreſee your morning prayer for his protection, 
and appoint all ſecond cauſes to concur for the ſupport 
of that crazy bridge, or to make that old tower ſtand 
firm till you had eſcaped the danger ? Or could not he 
cauſe all the mediums to work ſo as to make it fall be- 
fore you-come near it? Can he not appoint all his own 
tranſactions in the univerſe, and every event in the na- 
tural world, in a way of perfe& correſpondence with 
his own fore-knowledge of all the events, actions, and 
appearances of the moral, world in every of it? 
Can he not direct every thing in nature, which is but 
his ſervant, to act in perfect agreement with his eter- 
nal preſcience of our ſins, or of our piety ? And hereby 
all the glory of providence, and our neceſſary depend - 
ence upon it by faith and prayer, are as well ſecured, 
as if he interpoſed to alter his own ſcheme every mo- 
ment. | 

Let me aſk again, Did not he in his ou counſels 
or decrees appoint thunders and lightnings, and earth- 
quakes, to burn up and deſtroy Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and turn them into a dead ſea, juſt at the time when 
the iniquities of thoſe cities were raiſed to their ſupreme 
height ? Did he not ordain the fountains of the deep 
to be broken up, and overwhelming rains to fall down 
trom heaven, juſt when a guilty world deſerved to be 
drowned ; while he took care of the ſecurity of righ- 
tcous Noah, by an ark which fhould float upon that 
very deluge of waters? Thus he can puniſh” the exi- 
minal when he pleaſes, and reward the devout worſhip- 
per in the proper ſeaſon, by his original and 
ſchemes of appointment, as well as if he interpoſed. 
every moment anew. Take heed, Fidenz; that you 
be not tempted away by ſuch ſophiſms of Fatalioy to- 
with-hold prayer from God, and to renounce. your faith 
in his providence. | 

Remember this ſhort and plain caution of the ſubtile 
errors of men. Let a ſnake but once thruſt in his 
head at ſome ſmall unguarded fold of your 
and he will inſenfibly and unavoidably wind his whole 
body into your boſom, and give you a pernicious wounds 
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XI. On the other hand, when you have ſound your 
opponent make any ſuch conceſſion as may turn to your real 
advantage in maintaining the truth, be wiſe and watchful 
2 improvement of it. Nbap- 
adus has taken a great of pains to detract from 
the hongur of Chriſtianity, * fly infmuations that 
the ſacred writers are perpetually promoting virtue and 
picty by promiſes and threatenings ; whereas neither 
the fear of future puniſhment, nor the hope of future reward, 
can Poffibly be called good affetions, or ſuch as are the ac- 
knowledged ſprings and ſources of all ations truly good. 
He adds further, that hit fear, or this hape, cannot con- 
in realty with virtue or goodneſs, if it either flands as 

effential to any moral,\performance, or as a conſiderable mo- 
tive to any good ation: and thus he would fain lead 
Chrifltans to be aſhamed of the goſpel of Chrift, becauſe 
of its future and eternal promiſes and threatenings, as 
being inconſiſtent with his notion of virtue; Br he 
ſuppoſes virtue ſhould be fo beloved and practiſed for 
the ſake of its own beauty and lovelineſs, that all other 
motives arifing from rewards or puniſhments, fear or 
hope, do really take away juſt ſo much from the very 
nature of virtue as their influence reaches to : and no 
part of thoſe good practices are really valuable, but 
what arifes from the mere love of virtue itſexf, without 
any regard to puniſhment or reward. 

But obſerve in two pages afterwards, he grants that 
this principle of fear of future puniſhment, and hope of 
future reward, how mercenary and fervile forver it may be 
accounted, is yet in many circumſtances a great advantage, 
ccurity, and ſupport to virtue: eſpecially where there is dan- 
ger of the violence of rage or lil, or any counter-workin 
Pglſion to control and overcome the good actions of the mind, 

Now the rule and the practice of e. or the 
goſpel, as it is cloſely connected with future rewards 
und puniſhments, may be well ſupported by this con- 
ceſſion. Pray, Rhapfodus, tell me, if every man in 

this preſent life, by the violence of ſome counter- 
working paſſion, may not have his good affeQions to 
rirtue controlled or overcome ? May not therefore his 
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eternal fears and hopes be a great advantage, ſecurity, 
and ſupport to virtue in ſo dangerous a ſtate and fitua- 
tion, as our journey through this world towards a bet - 
ter? And this is all that the defence of Chriſtianity 
neceſſarily requires. f | 

And yet further, let me aſk our rbapſodiſl, if you 
have nothing elſe, Sir, but the beauty, and excellency, 
and lovelineſs of virtue to preach and flouriſh upon, be- 
fore ſuch ſorry and ——— creatures as the bulk of . 
mankind are, and you have no future rewards or puniſh- 
ments with which to addreſs their hopes and fears, how 
many of theſe vicious wretches will you ever reclaim 
from all their varieties of profaneneſs, intemperance, 
and madneſs? How many have you ever actually re- 
claimed by this ſmooth foft method, and theſe fine 
words ? What has all that reaſoning and rhetoric done 
which have been diſplayed by your predeceſſors the 
Heathen moraliſts, upon this excellency and beauty 
of virtue? What has it been able to do towards the 
reforming of a ſinful world? Perhaps now and then a 
man of better natural mould has been a little refined, 
and perhaps alſo there may have been here and there a 
man reſtrained or recovered from injuſtice and knavery, 
from drunkenneſs and lewdnefs, and vile debaucheries, 
by this fair reaſoning and philoſophy : but have the 
paſſions of revenge and envy, of ambition and. pride, 
and the inward ſecret vices of the mind been morti- 
hed merely by this philoſophical language ? Have any 
of theſe men been made new creatures, men of real 
piety and love to God? | 

Go dreſs up all the virtues of human nature in all 
the beauties of your oratory, and declaim aloud on the 
praiſe of ſotial virtue, and the amiable qualities of 
goodneſs, till your heart or your lungs 4 91 amon 
the looſer herds of mankind, and you will ever find, 
as your Heathen fathers have done before, that the 
wild paſſions and appetites of men are too violent to be 
reſtrained by ſuch mild and filken language. You may 
as well build up a fence of ſtraw and feathers to refiſk 


a canuon-ball, or try to quench a flaming grenado with 
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a ſhell of fair water, as hope to ſucceed in theſe at- 
tempts. But an eternal heaven and an eternal hell carry 
divine force and power with them: this doctrine from 
the mouth of Chriftian preachers has begun the refor- 
mation of multitudes : this goſpel has recovered thou- 
fands among the nations from iniquity and death. 

They have bow 

begin religion, and afterwards their virtue has im- 
proved itſelf into ſuperior and more refined principles 
and habits by divine grace, and riſen to high and emi- 
nent degrees, though not to a conſummate ftate, 


The bleſſed God knows human nature much better 


than Rhapſodus doth, and has rhroughout his word 
appointed a more proper and more eſfectual method of 
addreſs to it by the paſſions of hope and fear, by pu- 
niſhments and Ns. 

If you read on four pages further m theſe writings, 
ou will find the author makes another conceſſion. 
He allows that the maſter of a family uſing proper reward: 
and gentle puniſhments towards his children, teaches them 

goodneſs, and by this help inſtrudi them in a virtue which 
- aftetward:s they prattiſe upon other grounds, and without 
thinking of a penalty or a bribe : and this, ſays he, is what 
«ve call a liberal education,. and a liberal ſervice. 

This new conceſſion of that author may alſo be very 
happily improved in favour of Chriſtianity. / hat are 
the beſt of men in this life? They are by no means 
perfect in virtue: we are all but children here under 
the great Maſter of the family, and he is pleaſed by 
hopes and fears, by mercies and corrections, to inſtruct 
us in virtue, and to conduct us onward towards thc 
ſublimer and more perfect practice of it in the future 
world, where it ſhall be performed, in his own lau- 
guage, perhaps without thinking of penalties and briber, 
And fince he hath allowed that this conduct may be 
ealled a liberal education, and à liberal ſervice, let Chri- 
ſtianity then be indulged the title of a liberal education 
alſo, and it is admirably fitted for ſuch frail and ſinful 
creatures, while they are training up towards the p_- 
limer virtues of the heavenly ftate, 


awakened by theſe awful ſcenes to 
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XII. WHEN you are engaged in a op canoe 
ba 0 erent princ rom yourſelf, and you cannot 
75 Arp pda cor p_ —_ with 2 the truth 

by principles — 2 after freely achnowledge, you may 
fury make uſe of his own principles to ſhew him his mi, 
aud thus convince or ſilence lym from his ozun-conceſſions. 

If your opponent ſhould be a Stoie philoſopher, or a 

% you may purſue your argument in defence of 
lome Chriſlian doctrine or duty againſt ſuch a diſputant, 
by axioms or laws borrgwed eit* er from Zeno or Moſes. 
And though you do not enter into the inq inquiry how 
many of the laws: of Moſes are abrogated, or whether 
Leno was right or wrong in bis philoſophy, yet if 
from the principles and . conceſſion of your opponent, 
vou can ſupport your argument for the goſpel of Chri/t, 
this has been always counted a fair treatment of an ad- 
rerſary, and it is called argumentum ad hominem, or ra- 
li ex conceſſi. St. Paul ſometimes makes ufe of this 
fort of diſputation, when he talks with Jeu or Heu- 
then philoſophers ; and at leaſt he filences if not con- 
vinces them : which is ſometimes neceſſary to be done 
azainſt an obſtinate and elamorous adverſary, that juſt 
honour might be paid to fruths which "By 7 — 
divine, and that the only true doctrine of ſalvation 
might be confirmed and propagated among finful and 


dying men. 
XIII. YET great care ms be taken left your debates 
breat in apon your „ aud awaken them to take part 


in tbe controverſy. hen the opponent puſhes hard, 
and gives juſt and mortal wounds to our own opinion, 
our paſſions are very apt to feel the ſtrokes, and to riſe 
in reſentment and defence. Self is fo mingled with the 


ati ment which we have choſen, and has fuch a tender 


feeling of all the oppoſition which is made to them, 
that parſonab brawl: are very ready to come in as ſeconds, 
to — finiſh the diſpute of opinions. Then noiſe 


"(crab appear in all Mir ſhapes, and 


chaſe reaſon uth out of ſight. 
How unh he caſe of frail and wretched man- 
kind in this duſky Rate of ſtrong paſſion and 
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glimmering reaſon ? How ready are we, when our paſ- 
hons are engaged in the diſpute, to conſder more what 
loads of nonſenſe and reproach we can lay upon our op- 
ponent, than what reaſon and truth require in the con- 
troverſy itſelf. Diſmal are the confequences mankind 
are too often involved in by this evil principle; it is 
this common and dangerous practice that carries the 
heart aſide from all that is fair and honeſt in our ſearch 
after truth, or the propagation of it in the world. 
One would wiſh from <ne's very ſoul, that none of the 
Chriftian fathers had been guilty. of ſuch follies as 
theſe. |. 

But St. Jerome _ confeſſes this evil principle, in 
his apology for himſelf to Pammachius, that he bad nat 
fo much regarded wwhat wvas exattly to be ſpoken in the con- 
troverſy he had in hand, as what was fit to lay a load on 
Jovinian. And, indeed, I fear this was the vile cuſ- 
tom of many of the writers even in the church-affairs 
of thoſe times. But it will be a double ſcandal upon 
us in our more enlightened age, if we will allow ourſelvc 
in a conduct fo criminal diſhoneſt. Happy ſouls, 
who. keep ſach a ſacred domimon over their inferior 
and-animal powers, and all the influences of pride and 
ſecular intereſt, that the ſenſitive tumults, or theſe vi- 
cious influences, never riſe to diſturb the ſuperior and 
better operations of the reaſoning mind ! 

XIV. Tussz general directions are neceſſary, or at 
leaſt uſeful in all debates whatſoever, whether they ariſe 
in occaſional converſation, or are appointed at any cer- 
tain time or place; whether they are managed with or 
without any formal rules to govern them. But there 
are three ſorts of diſputation in which there are ſome 
forms and orders obſerved, and which. are diſtinguiſhed 
by theſe three names, viz. Socratic, Forenſic, and Aca- 
demic, i. e. the diſputes of the ſchools. » 

Concerning each of theſe it may not be improper to 
diſcourſe a little, and give a few particular direflions ot 
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CHAP. XI. ee 
The Secratical Way of Diſputation. | 
f/f I. 


HIS method of diſpute derives its name from S- 
crates, by whom it was practiſed, and by other 
philoſophers in his age, long before Ariftatle invented 
the particular forms of /yllogiſm in mood and figure, 
wich are now uſed in ſcholaſtic diſputations. | 

II. Tus Socratical way is managed by queſtions and 
anſwers in ſuch a manner as this, vis. If I would lead 
a perſon into the belief of a heaven and a hell, or a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, I might begin 
in ſome ſuch manner of inquiry, and ſuppoſe the moſt 
obvious and eaſy anſwers. | 

Queſt. Does not God govern the world ? 

Anſ. Surely he that made it governs it. 

Queſt. IJ. not God both a good and a ri governor? 

Ali. Both theſe characters doubtleis belong to him. 

Queſt. What is the true notion of a good and righteous 
governor ? 

Anſ. That he puniſhes the wicked, and rewards the 
good. | 
Queſt, Are the good always rewarded in this life ? 

Anſ. No ſurely, for many virtuous men are miſqgs. 
ble here, and greatly afflicted. a 

Queſt, Are the wicked always puniſhed in this life ?' 

lnſ. No certainly, for many of them live without 
ſorrow, and ſome of the vileſt of men are often raiſed 
to great riches and honour. [4 

Queſt. I herein then doth God make it appear that he 
U good and rightcous ? x 

Anſ. I own there is but little appearance of it on 


earth, 

FR) apa yl aur prongs you 
a the ſcene of things 

joverns mankind righteouſly ? | 5 
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Anſ. Doubtleſs, there muſt be a proper time, where- 
in God will make that goodneſs aud that righteouſ- 


neſs to appear. 


ueſt. If this be not before their death, how can it le 
—_- if ' befe 


Anſ. I can think of no other way but by ſuppoſing 
man to have ſome exiſtence after this life. 
veſt. Are you not convinced then that there muſt le 
a flate of reward and puniſhment after death ? 
Anſ. Yes ſurely; I now ſee plainly that the good- 
neſs and righteouſneſs of God, as governor of the 
world, neceſſarily require it. 


III. Now the advantages of this method are very con- 


1. It repreſents the form of a dialogue or common con- 
werſation, which is a much more eaſy, more pleaſant, 
and a more ſprightly way of inſtruction, and more fit 
to excite the attention and ſharpen the penetration of 
the learner, than ſolitary reading or filent attention to 
a lecture. Man being a ſociable creature, -delights 
more in converſation, and learns better this way, if it 
could always be wiſely and happily practiſed. 

2. This method hath ſomething very obliging in it, and 
carries a very humble and condeſcending air, when he 
that inſtructs ſeems to be the inquirer, and ſceks infor- 
mation from him who learns, 

3. It had the learner into the knowledge of truth as it 
evere by his 0won invention, which is a very pleaſing thing 
to human nature ; and by queſtions pertinently and 
artificially propoſed, it does as effetually draw him 
on to diſcover his own miſtakes, which he is much 
more eaſily perſuaded to relinquiſh when he ſeems to 
have diſcovered them himſelf. 

A. It is managed in a great meaſure in the form of 
the moſt eaſy reaſoning, always arifing from ſomething 
aſſerted or known in the foregoing ax/ever, and ſo pro- 
ceeding to enquire ſomething unknown in the follow- 
ing , Which again makes way for the next anſwer. 
Now duch an exerciſe is very alluring and entertaining 
to the underſtanding, while its own reaſoning powers 
” 
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are all along employed ; and that without labour or 
difficulty, becauſe the queriſt finds out and propoſes 
all the intermediate ideas or middle terms. 

IV. THers is a method very near a-kin to this, 
which has much obtained of late, vis. writing contro- 
werſies by queſtions only, or confirming or refuting any 
polition, or perſuading to or dehorting from any prac» 
tice, by the mere propoſal of queries. The anſwet to 
them is ſuppoſed to be ſo plain and ſo neceſſary, that 
they are not expreſſed, becauſe the query itſelf carries a 
convincing argument in it, and ſeems to determine 
what the an/ever mult be. 

V. Ir Chriſtian catechiſms could be framed in the 
manner of a Socratical diſpute by queſtion and anſwer, 
it would wonderfully enlighten the · minds of children, 
and it would improve their intellectual and reaſoning 
powers, at the ſame time that it leads them into the 
knowledge of religion: and it is upon one account 
well ſuited to the capacity of children; for the gue/tions 
may be pretty numerous, and the queriſt muſt not pro- 
ceed too ſwiftly towards the determination of his point 
propoſed, that he may with more caſe, with brighter 
cvidence, and with ſurer ſucceſs, draw the learner on + 
to aſſent to thoſe principles flep by ſtep, from whence 
the final concluſion will 3 ariſe. The only in- 
convenience would be this, that if children were to 
reaſon out all their way entirely into the knowledge of 
erery part of their religion, it would draw common 
catechiſms into too large a volume for their leiſure, at- 
tention, Or Memory. 

Yet thoſe who explain their catechiſms to them 
may, by due application and forethought, inſtruct 


in this manner, . 


CHAP. XII. 


Of Forenfic Diarergs. 
J. 


"Tm Forum was a public place in Rome where 
lawyers and orators made their ſpeeches before 
the proper judge in matters of property, or in criminal 
caſes, to accuſe or excuſe, to complain or defend: 
thence all forts of diſputations in public affemblies or 
courts of juſtice, where ſeveral perſons make their diſ- 
tinct ſpeeches for or againſt any perſon or thing what- 
ſoever, but more eſpecially in civil matters, may come 
under the name of forenjic diſputes. 

II. Tuis is practiſed not only in the courts of judi- 
cature, where a ſingle perſon ſits to judge of the truth 
or goodneſs of any cauſe, and to determine according 
to the weight of reafons on either ſide ; but it is uſed 
alſo in paliticul ſendtes or parliaments, eccleſiaſtical ſynodi, 
and afſ/cmblies of various kinds. | 

In theſe aſſemblies generally one perſon is choſen 
chairman or moderator, not to give a determination to 
the controverſy, but chiefly to keep the ſevetal ſpeak- 
ers to the rules of order and decency in their conduct; 
but the final determination of the queſtions ariſes from 
the majority of opinions or votes in the aſſembly, accord- 
ing as they are or ought to be ſwayed by the ſuperior 
weight of reaſon appearing in the ſeveral ſpeeches that 
are made, 

III. Tas method of proceeding is uſually in ſome 
ſuch form as this. The firſt perſon who ſpeaks when 
the court is ſet, opens the caſe either more briefly or at 
large, and propoſes the caſe to the judge or the chair- 
man, or moderator of the afſembly, and gives his own 
reaſons for his opinion in the caſe propoſed. 

IV. Tuis perſon is ſucceeded by one, or perhaps 
two or ſeveral more, who-paraphraſe on the ſame ſub- 


ject, and argue on the fame fide. of the queſtion ; they 
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confirm what the firſt has ſpoken, and urge new rea- 


ſons to enforce the ſame : then thoſe who are of a dif- 


{crent opinion ſtaud up and make their ſeveral ſpeeches 
in a ſucceſſion, oppoſing the cauſe which others have 
maintained, giving their reaſons againft it, and endea- 
vouring to refute the arguments whereby the firſt 
ſpeakers have ſupported it. 

V. Arrs this, one and another riſes up to make 
their repliet, to vindicate or to condemn, to eftabliſh 
or to confute what has been offered before on each ſide 
of the queſtion ; till at laſt, according to the rules, 
orders, cuſtams of the court or affembly, the contro- 
verſy is decided, either by a ſingle judge or the filffrags 
of the aſſembly. | | 

VI. Wurst the queſtion or matter in debate con- 
fiſts of ſeveral parts, after it is once opened by the firſt 
or ſecond ſpeaker, ſometimes thoſe who follow take 
each of them a particular part of the debate, accordinf , 
to their inclination or their prior agreement, and ap- 
ply themſelves to argue upon that ſingle point only, 
that ſo the whole complexion of the debate may not be 
thrown into confuſion by the variety of ſubjects, if 
every ſpeaker ſhould handle all the ſubjects of debate. 

VII. Barons the final ſentence or determination is 
given, it is uſual to have the reaſons and arguments, 
which have been affered on both ſides, ſummed up and 
repreſented in a more compendious manner ; and this 
is done either by the appointed judge of 4be court, or the 
chairman, or ſome noted perſon in the aſſembly, that ſo 
judgment may proceed upon the fulleſt ſurvey of the 
whole ſubject, that as far as poſſible in human affairs 
nothing may be done contrary to truth or jultice. 

VIII. As this 4s a practice in which multitudes of 
gentlemen, beides thoſe of the learned profeſſions, 
may be engaged, at leaſt in their maturer years of life, 
ſo it would be a very proper and uſeful thing to uitro- 
duce this euſtom into our academies, wiz. to propoſe 
caſes, and let the ſtudents debate them in a forenſic 
manner in the rene of their tutors. There was 
ſomething of this kind 47 by the Roman youth 

2 
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in their ſchools, in order to train them up for orators, 
both in the forum and in the ſenate. Perhaps Fuvenal 
gives ſome hints of it when he ſays, - 


— 177 nos 
Confliun dedimus Syle, privatus ut en 7 
Dormiret Sat. 1, 


Where with men-boys I trove to get renown, 
Adviſing Sylla to a private gown, 
That he might ſleep the ſounder. + 


Sometimes theſe were aſſigned to the boys as ſingle 
babe of a theme or declamation : ſo the ſame poct 
ſpeaks ſarcaſtically to Hannilal, 


Innen, et ſevas curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris plateas et declamatio fias. Sat. 10. 


Go climb the rugged As, ambitious fool, 
To pleaſe the boys, and be a theme at ſchool. 


See more of this matter in Xennet's Antiquities of 
Rome, in the ſecond Eſay on the Roman Education. 


CHA p. XIII. 


of Academic or Scholaflic Durvrartov. 
TE common methods in which 4 are ma- 


aged in the ſchool? of learning are theſe, vis. 

HE tutor appoints a queſtion in ſome of the 
ſcience to be debated amongſt his ſtudents : one of 
them undertakes to affirm or deny the queſtion, and to 
defend his affertion or uegation, and to anſwer all ob- 
jections againſt it ; he is called the reſpondent ; and the 
reſt of the ſtudents in the ſame claſs, or who purſue 
the — ſcience, are the opponents, who are im th 
to diſpute or raiſe oljefion: ſt t tion thus 
affirmed or denied. * E 


-+ 
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II. Eaxcn of the ſtudents ſucceſſively in their turn 
becomes the reſpondent or the defender of that propoſi- 
tion, while the reſt oppofe it alſo ſucceſſively in their 
turns. 

III. Ir is the buſineſs of the reſpondent to write a 
theſis in Latin, or ſhort diſeourſe on the queſtion pro- 
poſed ; and he either affirms or denies the queſtion ac- 
cording to the opinion of the tutor, which is ſuppoſed 
to be the truth, and he reads it at the beginning of the 
diſpute. . 

LV. In his diſeourſe (which 1s written with as great 
accuracy as the youth 1s capable of) he explains the 
terms of the queltion, frees them from all ambiguity, 
ſixes their ſenſe, declares the true intent and meaning 
of the queſtion itſelf, ſeparates it from other queſtions 
with which it may have been complicated, and diſtin- 
guiſhes it from other queſtions which may happen to 
be a-kin to it, and then pronounces in the ni or 
a//irmative concerning it. 

V. When this is done, then in the ſecond part of 
his diſcourſe he gives his own ſtrongeſt arguments to 
confirm the propoſition he has laid down, i. c. to vin- 
dicate his own fide of the queſtion : but he does not 
uſually proceed to repreſent the oljecbiont againſt it, and 
to ſolve or anſwer them; for it is the balineſs of the 
other ſtudents to raiſe objections in diſputing. 

VI. Note, In ſome ſchools the reſpondent is ad- 
mitted to talk largely upon the queſtion with man 
flouriſhes and illuſtrations, to introduce great authort- 
tics from ancient and modern writings for the ſupport 
of it, and to ſcatter Zatin reproaches in abundance on 
all thoſe who are of a different ſentiment. But this is 
not always permitted, nor ſhould it indeed be ever in- 
dulgeds leſt it teach youth to reproach iuſtead of rea- 
Vnng, 

VII. Wur the reſpondent has read over his thefts 
in the ſchool, the junior fludent makes an objection, 
and draws it up in the regular form of a (yllogiſaa: 
the repondent repeats the objection, and either denies 
the major or minor * directly, or he diſlin- 

l Ww 
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guiſhes upon ſome word or phraſe in the major cr 
minor, and ſhews in what ſenſe the propoſition may 
be true, but that that ſenſe does not affect the queſtion; 
and then declares that in the ſenſe which affects the 
preſent queſtion the propoſition is not true, and conſe- 
quently he denies it. - 

VIII. Trex the opponent proceeds by another ſyllo- 
giſm to vindicate the propoſition that is denied; again 
the reſpondent anſwers by denying or diſtinguiſhing. 

Thus the diſputation Foes on in a ſeries or ſucceſſion 
of ſyllogiſms and anſevers, till the oljedon is ſilenced, and 
has no more to ſay. 

IX. Warn he can go no further, the next fluclent 
begins to propoſe his objection, and then the third and 
the fourth, even to the ſenior, who is the laſt opponent, 

X. Dua this time the tutor fits in the chair as 
preſident or moderator, to fee that the rules of diſpute- 
tion and decency be obſerved on both ſides; and to ad- 
moniſh each diſputant of any irregularity in their con- 
duct. His work is alſo to illuſtrate and explain the 
anſwer or diſt inction of the reſpondent where it is ob- 
ſcuce, to {trengthen it Where it is weak, and to correct 
it where it is falſe: and when the reſpondent is pinched 
with a ſtrong objection, and is at a loſs for an anſwer, 
the moderator aſſiſts him, and ſuggeſts ſome anſwer to 
the objection of the opponen:, in defence of the queltiun, 
ee e to his own opinion or ſentiment. 

XI. Is public diſputes, where the opponents and 
reſpandents. chuſe their own fide of the queltion, the 
moderators work is not to favour either diſputant; but 
he only fits as preſident to fee that the laws of diſputa- 
tion be obſerved, and a decorum maintained. 

XII. Now the /aws of diſputation relate either to 
tze opponent, or to the reſpondent, or to beth. | 

The /atvs obliging the _— are theſe. | 

1. That he mult directly contradict the propoſition 
of the reſpondent, and not merely attack any Vibe ar- 
guments whereby the re/Þondent has ſupported that pro- 
polition : for it is one thing to confute a ſingle argument 
of the reſpondent, and another to confulg the thefts iticll, 


= 
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2. (Which is a- kin to the former) he muſt contra - 
dict or oppoſe the very ſenſe and intention of the pro- 
poſition as the reſpondent has ſtated it, and not merely 
oppoſe the words of the theſis in any other ſenſe ; for 
this would be the way to plunge the diſpute into am- 
biguity and darkneſs, to talk beſide the queſtion, to 
wrangle about words, and to attack a propofition dif- 
ferent from what the re/pondent has eſpouſed, which is 
called ignoratio elenchi. | * | 
: 3. He muſt propoſe his affrument in a plain, ſhort, 
d and ſyllogiſtie 5 according to the rules of logic, 
without flying to fallacies or /ophiſms ; and as far as 
it may be, he ſhould uſe categorical ſyllogiſms. - 
d 4. Though the reſpondent may be attacked either 
t upon a point of his own conceſſion, which is called argu- 
0 mentum ex conceſſis, or by reducing him to an abſurdity, 
2 which is called redu#io ad abſurdum, yet it is the 
L ncateſt, the moſt uſeful, and the beſt ſort of difputation 
n- where the opponent draws his objections from the nature 
e of the queſtion itſelf. | 
be 5. Where the re/pondent denies any propoſition, the 
a opponent, if he procced, muſt directly vindicate and 
ed confirm that propoſition, i. e, he muſt make that pro- 
r, poſition the concluſion of his next ſyllogiſm. ü 
to 6. Where the reſpondent limits 01 diſtinguiſhes any 
n, propoſition, the opponent mult directly prove his own 
propoſition in that ſenſe, and according to that mem- # 
ad ber of the diſtinction in which the reſpondent denicd ith» 
he XIII. Ius laws that oblige the reſpondent are theſe. 
ut 1. To repeat the argument of the opponent in the 
ta- very ſame words in which it was propoſed, before he 
attempts to anſwer it. : ' 
to 2. If the ſyllogiſm be falſe in the logical form of it, 
| he muſt diſcover the fault according to the rules of logic. 
3. If the argument does not directly and effectually 
ion oppoſe his th, he mult ſhew this miſtake, and make it 
. appear that his 745% is ſafe, even though the argument 
ro- of the opponent be admitted : or at leaſt, that the argu- 
ment does only aim at it collaterally, or at a diſtance, 


ent 
cf, ad not directly overthrow it, or conclude againſt it. 
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4. Where the matter of the opponent's objection is 
faulty in any part of it, the re/pondent muſt grant what 
is true in it, he muſt deny what is falſe, he muſt dif. 
tinguiſh or limit the propoſition which is ambiguous or 
doubtful ; and then granting the ſenſe in which it i; 
true, he muſt deny the ſenſe in which it is falſe. 

5. If an hypothetic propoſition be falſe, the reſpondent 
muſt deny the conſequence : if a diqumiue, he mult deny 
the digjunction : if a categoric or relative, he muſt ſimply 
_ it. 

It is ſometimes allowed for the veſpondent to uſe 
an mndire# anſwer after he has anſwered directiy: and 
he may alſo ſhew how the opponent's argument may be 
retorted againſt himſelf. 

XIV. Tur laws that oblige both diſputants are theſe, 

1. Sometimes it is neoeſſary there ſhould be a men- 
tion of certain general principles in which they both 
agree, relating to the queſtion, that fo they may not 
diſpute on thoſe things which either are or ought to 
have been firlt granted on both ſides, 

2. When the ftate of the-controverſy is well known, 

and plainly determined and agreed, it muſt not be 
altered by either diſpulunt in the courſe of the diſputa- 
tion; and the reſpondent eſpecially ſhould keep a watch- 
ful eye on the opponent in this matter. 
3. Let neither party imade the province of the 
other ; eſpecially let the reſpondent hs heed that he 
does not turn opponent, except in retorting the argu- 
ment upon his adverſary after a dire& refponſe ; and 
even this is allowed only as an illuſtration or confirms 
tion of his own reſponſe. 

4. Let each wait with patience till the other has 
done ſpeaking. It is a piece of rudeneſs to interrupt 
another in his ſpeech. 

Yet, though the diſputants have not this liberty, 
the moderator may do it, when either of the diputent: 
breaks the rules, and he may interpoſe ſo far as to keep 
them to order. ; 

XV. Ir muſt be confeſt there are ſome advantogrr 
to be attained by academical diſputation. It gives w 
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gour and briſſeneſa to the mind thus exercited, and re- 
lieves the languot of private ſtudy and meditation. Tt 
ſharpens the wit and all the inventive powers. It makes 
the thoughts active, and ſends them on all fides to find 
arguments and anſwers both for oppoſition and defence. 
It gives opportunity of viewing the ſubje& of diſcourfe 


: on all ſides, and of learning what inconveniences, diffi- 
j culties, and objections attend particular opinions. It 
V furniſhes' the ſoul with various occaſions of ſtarting 


{uch thoughts as otherwiſe would never have come 
into the mind. It makes a ſtudent more expert in at- 
tacking and refuting an error, as well as in vindicating 
a truth. It inſtructs the ſcholar in the various methods 
of warding off the force of objections, and of diſcover- 
ing and —_— the ſubtle tricks of ſophiſters. It 


4 procures alſo a freedom and readineſs of ſpeech, and 
h raiſes the modeſt and diffident genius to a due degree 
* of courage. | C 

0 XVI. Bur there are ſome very grievour inconveniences 


that may ſometimes overbalanee all theſe 'advaritages. 
For many young ſtudents, by a conſtant habit of dif- 
puting, grow impudent and audacious, proud and 
diſdainful, talkative and impertinent, and render them - 
ſclves intolerable by an obſtinate humour of maintain- 
ing whatever they have afferted, as well as by a- ſpirit 
of contradiction, oppoſing almoſt every thing that they 
hear. The diſputation itfelf often awakens the paſſions 


yo of ambition, emulation, and anger; it carries away 
me mind from that calm and ſedate temper which ivfo 
> neceſſary to contemplate truth, | 


XVII. Ir is evident alſo, that by frequent exer- 

* ciſes of this ſort, wherein opinions true and falſe are ar- 

P* WM gu*d, ſupported, and refuted- on both fides ; the mind 

of man is led by inſenſible degrees to an uncertain and 

) WH futtuating temper, and falls into danger of a ſceptical 

% bumour, which never comes to an eftablifiment in = 
© WW doctrines. Many perſons by this means become mut 

more ready to oppoſe whatſoever is offered in ſearching 

„% ot truth; they hardly wait till they have read or 

% I beard the ſentiment of any perſon, before their heads 
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are buſily employed to ſeek out arguments __ It, 
They grow naturally ſharp in finding out diſſic ulties; 
and by indulging this humour, they converſe with the 
dark and doubtful parts of a ſubject ſo long, till they 
almoſt render themſelves — of receiving the full 
evidence of a propoſition, and acknowledging the li qt 
of truth. It has ſome tendency to e a Youth a 
earping critic, rather than a judicious man. 
VIII. I wovid,add yet further, that in tlick 
diſputations the rv ent is generally appointed to 
maintain the ſuppoſed truth, that is, the tutors ofi- 
nion. But all the opponents are buſy and warmly en- 
gaged in findiag arguments againſt the truth. Now if 
a ſprightly young genius happens to manage his argu- 
ment ſo well as to puzzle and gravel the reſpondent, and 
perhaps to perplex the moderator a little too, he is ſoon 
tempted to ſuppoſe his argument unanſwerable, and 
the truth entirely to lie on his fide. The pleaſure which 
he takes in haviag found a ſpbiſm which has great ap- 
pearance of reaſon, and which he himſelf has managed 
with ſuch ſucceſs, becomes pertraps a ſtrong prejudice 
to engage his inward ſentiments in favour of 2 argu- 
ment, aud in oppoſition to the ſuppoſed truth. 
XIX. Yer perhaps it may be pollible to reduce 
State diſputation: under ſuch a guard, as may iu ſome 
meaſure prevent molt of theſe abuſes of them, and the 
unhappy events that too often attend them: for it i 
pity that an exerciſe which has ſome valuable benefits 
attending it, ſhould be utterly thrown away, if it be 
er to ſecure young minds againſt the abuſe of it; 
or which purpoſe ſome of thele direfions may ſecm 


Nee. | 

XX. GENERAL dire#ions for ſcholaflic diſputes. 

1. Never diſpute upon mere trifles,” things that ar: 
utterly uſeleſs to be known, under a vain pretence cf 
ſharpening the wit: for the ſame advantage may be 
derived from ſolid and uſeful ſubjects, and thus two 
happy ends may be attained at once. Or if ſuch dil 
putations are always thought dangerous in importart 
matters, let them be utterl4,abandoned. * 
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2. Do not make infinite and unſearchable things 
the matter of diſpute, nor ſuch propoſitions as are 
made up of mere words without ideas, leſt it lead 
young perſons into a moſt unhappy habit of talling 
cvithout a meaning, and boldly determine upon things 
that are hardly within the reach of human capacity. 

3. Let not obvious and known truths, or ſome of 
the moſt plain and certain propofitions be bandied a- 
bout in a diſputation, for a mere trial of ſkill: for he 
that oppoſes them in this manner will be in danger of 
contracting à habit of oppoſing all evidence, will ac- 
quire a ſprrit of contradittion, and pride himſelf in a 
power of reſiſting the brighteſt light, and fighting 
azainſt the ſtrongeſt proofs : this will inſenſibly injure 
the mind, and tends greatly to an nniverſal ſcepticiſm. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the moſt proper ſuhjects 
of diſput* ſeem to be, thoſe queſtions which are not 
of the very higheſt importance and certainty, nor of 
the meaneſt and triſling kind ; but rather the inter- 
mediate queſtions between theſe two; and there is a 
large ſufficiency of them in the ſciences. Bat this I 
put as a mere propoſal, to be determined by the more 
learned and prudent. 

4. It would be well if every diſpute could be ſo or- 
dered as to be a means of ſearching out truth, and 
wet to guin a triumph. Then each diu might 
come to the work without bias and prejudice, with a 
deſire of truth, and not with ambition of glory and 
victory. 

Nor ſhould the aim and deſign of the reſpondent be 
to avoid artfully and cfcape the difficulties which the 
H donent offers, but to Gut, them thoroughly, and 
lolve them fairly, if they are capable of being ſolved. 

Again, let the opponent be ſolicitous not to darken 
ind confound the reſponſes that are given him by freſh 
lubtilties z but let him bethink himſelf whether they 
are not a juſt auſwer to the objection, and be honeſtly 
rady to perceive and accept them, and yield to them. 

5. For this end, let both the reſpondent and opponend 
uſe the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct and expreſſive lan- 
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wage in which they can clothe their thoughts. | Let 
5 — ſeek and practiſe brevity and perſpicuity on both 
ſides, without long declamations, tedious eircumlocu- 
tions, and rhetorical flouriſhes. 

If there happen to be any doubt or obſcurity on 
either ſide, let neither the one or the other ever re- 
fuſe to give a fair explication of the words they uſe. 

6. They ſhould not indulge ridicule, either of per- 
ſons or things in their diſputations. They ſhould ab- 
ſtain from Ki banter and jeſt, laughter and merriment, 
Theſe are things that break in upon that philoſophical 
gravity, ſedateneſs, and ſerenity of temper which ought 
to be obſerved in every ſearch after truth. However, 
an argument on ſome ſubjects may be ſometimes cloth- 
ed with a little pleaſantry, yet a jeſt or witticiſm 
ſhould never be uſed inftead of an argument, nor 
ow? it ever be ſuffered to paſs for a real and ſolid 

roof. p 

But eſpecially if the ſubje& be ſacred or divine, and 
have nothing in it e or ridiculous, all ludicrous 
turns, and jocoſe or comical airs, ſhould be entirely ex- 
cluded, leſt young minds become tinctured with a lilly 
and profane ſort of ridicule, and learn to jeſt aud 
trifle with the awful ſolemnities of religion. 

7. Nor ſhould ſarcaſm and reproach, or inſolent lan- 
guage, ever be uſed among fair diſputants. Turn not 
off from things to ſpeak of perſons. Leave all noiſy 
conteſts, all immodeſt clamours, brawling language, 
and eſpecially all perſonal ſcandal and ſcurrility to the 
meaneſt part of the vulgar world. Let your manner 
be all candour and gentleneſs, paticnt and ready to hear, 
humbly zealous to inform, and be informed ; you ſhould 
be free and pleaſant in every anſwer and behaviour, 
rather like welk-bred gentlemen in polite converſation, 
than ke noify and contentious wranglers. | 

8. If the opponent ſees victory to incline to his fide, 
let him be content to ſhew the force of his argument 
to the intelligent part of the company, without too 
importunate and petulant demands of an anſwer, and 
without inſulting over his antagoniſt, or putting the 
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modeſty of the reſpondent to the bluſh: Nor let the 
reſpondent triumph over the opponent, when he is ſilent 
and replies no more. On which fide ſoever victory de- 
clares herſelf, let neither of them manage with ſuch 
unpleaſing and inſolent airs, as to awaken thoſe evil 
paſſions of pride, anger, ſhame, or reſentmment on 
either fide, which alienate the mind from truth, ren» 


der it obſtinate in the defence of an ertor, and never 


ſuffer it to part with any of its old opinions. | 

In ſhort, when teach evidently appears on either 
fide, let them learn to yield to conviction, When 
either party is at a nonplus, let them confeſs the diffi- 
culty, and defire 'prefent affiſtance, or farther time and 
retirement to conſider of the matter, and not rack their 
preſent invention to find ont little ſhifts to avoid the 
force and evidence of truth. 

9. Might it not be a ſafer practice, in order to at- 
tain the beſt ends of diſputation, and to avoid ſome of 
the ill effects of it, if the opponents were ſometitnes en» 
zazed on the fide of truth, and produced their argu» 
ments in oppoſition to error? And what if the re- 
ſpondent was appointed to ſupport the error, and 

«fend it as well ay he could, till he was forced to 


yield at leaſt to thoſe arguments of the opponents, 


which appear to be really juſt, and ſtrong, and un- 
anſwerable? is of dad FL: © 
In this practice, the thefts © reſpondent 
only be a fiir ſtating of the queſtion, with ſome of the 
chief objections againſt the truth propoſed and folved, 
Perhaps this practice might not ſu eaſily be perverted 
and abuſcd to raiſe a cavillag, diſputati be, and ſceptical 
temper in the minds of youth. 
I confeſs, in this method which I now propoſe, there 
would be one among the ſtudents, vis. the rg 
always engaged in 1 ſupport of ſuppoſed error; but 
all the reſt would be exerciſing their talents in arguing 
for the ſuppoſed truth: whereas in the common me» 
thods of diſputation in-the ſchools, eſpecially where 
the ſludents are numerous, each ſingle ſtudent is per- 
petually employed to WO the truth and viaditate 
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error, except onge in a long, time, when it comes to his 
turn 4 Faſo | If 11 496111 1 

10. Upon the whole, it ſeems neceſſary that theſe 
methods: of diſputation ſhould be learnt in the ſchools, 
in order to teach ſtudents better to defend truth, and 
to refute error, both in writing and converſation, where 
the ſcholaſtic forms are utterly neglecte. 

But after all, the advantage which youth may gain 
by diſputations depends much on the,tutor or moderator. 
he ſhould manage with ſuch prudence both in the diſ- 
putation and at the end of it, as to make all the di/pu- 
tants. know- the very point of controverſy wherein it 
conliſts ; be. ſhould manifeſt the fallacy of ſophiltical 
objections, and confirm the ſolid arguments and an- 
ſwers. This might teach ſtudents how to make the 
art of diſputation uſeful for the ſearching out the truth 
ant the defence of it, that it may not ET aud prac- 
tiſed only as an art of wreng/ing, which reigned in the 
ſchgols ſeveral hundred years, and diveſted the grow- 
ing reaſon of youth of its beſt hopes and improve- 
mens, 1; ite, er .eaucftaoys 

CHAP.” XIV. 
4 W242 414 A 
Of Stopr, or Miviration. 
A | 1 221. 
has been proved and eſtabliſhed in ſome of the 
foregoing chapters that neither our own ob/erva- 
Kong, nor our reading the labours of the learned, nor the 


. attendance on the beſt lectures of inſtrufion, nor enjoying 


the brighteft converſation, can ever make a man truly 
knowing ang; wiſe, without the labours of his pwn reaſon 
id ſurveying, examiping, and judging concerning ll 
ſubje&ts upon the "beſt evidehce he can acquire. A 
good genius, or ſagacity of thought, a happy judgment, a 
capariour memory, and large Shar antics * ober vation 
and converſe will do much of themſclves towards the 
auth of tþ „wind, where they ate well im 
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proved : but where, to the worry of Care lere, | | 
living inſiructiont, and well chofen books, diligence and | 


fudy are ſuperadded, this man has all human aids con- 


curring to, raiſe him to a ſuperior degree of wiſdom 
and knowledge. 4 | 
Under the-preceding heads of diſcourſe, it has been 
already deelared how our own meditation and reflection 
thould examine, cultivate, and improve all other methods 
and — of enriching the underſtanding. Wha 
remains in this chapter is to give ſome further e 
hints how to employ our own thoughts, what ſort” c 
ſubjects we ſhauld meditate, on, and. in what manner 
we ſhould regulate our ſtudies, and how we may im- 
prove our judgment, ſo as in the moſt effeQtual and 
compendious way to attain ſuch knowledge as. may b 
moſt uſeful for every mar in his circumſtances of life, 1 
and particularly for thoſe of the learned profeſſions. I 
II. Tux firſt direction for youth is Nis” heh be- 1 
times to diflinguiſh between wordt and things. Get clear 
and plain ideas of the things you are ſet to ſtudy, ir 
Do not content yourfelves with mere words and names, . = 
leſt your laboured improvements only amaſs a heap of 1 
onintelligible — and you feed upon huſks inſtead 
of k This rule is of unknown uſe in every by, 
fcieng@7 10 GG PUTTER ene Ran 1 
But the greateſt and moff common danger is in the 9 
ſacred ſcience of theology, where ſettled terms and 3 
phraſes' have been pronounced divine and orthodox, 1 
which yet have had no meaning in them. The /cho- 
laflic dryinity would furniſh us with numerous inſtances 
of this folly; and yet for many ages all ruth and all 
hereſy have been determined by ſuch ſenſeleſs teſts, and 
by words without ideas; ſuch $h:bboleths as. theſe have 
decided the ſerular fates of men; and biſhoprics or , 
burning, mitres or faggots, have been the rewards of 
different perſons," according as they pronounced theſs 
conſecrated ſyllables, or not pronounced them. To 
defend them, was all piety, and pomp, and triumph; 
to deſpiſe them, to doubt or deny them, was torture 
and death. A thouſand thank-offerings are due to- 
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that Providence which has delivered our age and our 
nation from theſe abſurd iniquities ! O that every ſpe- 
eimen and ſhadow of this madneſs were baniſhed from 
our ſchools and churches in every ſhape | 
III. Let not young ſtudents apply — ta 
fearch out deep, dark, and abftruſe matters, far their 
reach, or ſpeud their labour in any peculiar ſubjefts, for 
lieh they have not the advantages 4 .necefſary antecedent 
learning, or books, or obſervations. Let them not be too 
baſty to know things above their preſent powers, nor 
plunge their inquiries at once into the depths of know- 
e, nor begin to ſtudy any ſcience in the middle of 
fl it ; this will confound rather than enlighten the un - 


l; an wh mi practices may happen to diſcourage | 
and ja ind by an attempt above its power, it | 

| u Vale e underllandiag, and create an averſion to | 
c 


future diligence, and perhaps by deſpair: may forbid 
the purſuit of that ſubject for ever afterwards z as a 
limb overſtrained by lifting a weight above its power, 
may never recover its former agility and vigqur 3; or if 1 
it does, the man may be frighted from ever exerting K 
his ſtrength again. 5 en 

IV. Nos yet let any ſtudent on the other hand f 
fright himſelf at every turn avith unſurmountable difficultics, g 
nor imagine that (he truth is wrapt up in impenetrable ſc 
darkneſs. Theſe are formidable fpefires which the ar 
underſtanding raiſes ſometimes to flatter its own lazi- or 
nels Thoſe things which in a remote and confuſed or 
view ſeem very obſcure and xed, may be ap- WM nc 


proacked by gentle and regular „and may then m 
Lage to the eye. tic 


unfold and explain themſelves at 
The hardeſt problems in geometry, and the moſt intri - on 
cate ſchemes or diagrams, may be explicated and under- 
ſtood ſtep by Rep : every great mathematician bears far 
' conſtant witneſs to this obſervation. | ple 
V. In learning any new thing, there ſhould de ar the 
little as poſſible of propoſed to the mind at once, and WU mi 
that being underſtood and fully maſtered, proceed then ſho 
to the next adjoining part yet unknown. This is a 0 


dow, but Gfe and ſure way to arrive at knowledge, BN ter 


7 


advance to t ö 
ledge by flow degrees, it will be 
to cope with, great-difficalties, and prevail over them 
with amazing and happy ſucceſs. © a 

Mathon happened to dip into the two laſt chapters 
of a new book of geonietry and menſurations ; as foon as 
he ſaw it, and was frighted*with the complicated dia- 
grams which he found there, about the fun of 
cones and pyramids, & c. and Tome deep demonſtrations: 
among conte ſectiont; he ſhut the book again in deſpair, 
and imagined none but a Sir he Newton was ever 
fit to read ĩt But his tutor happily perſuaded him to 
begin the firſt pages about lines and angles; and 
he found ſuch ſurprifing pleaſure in three weeks time 
in the victories he daily obtained, that at laſt he be- 
came one of the chief geometers of his age. 

VI. ENGAGE not the mind in the intenſe purſuit of 
too many things at once; eſpecially ſuch as have no re- 
lation to one another; This will be ready to diſtract 
the underſtanding, and hinder it from attaining per- 
tection in any one ſubje&t of Rudy. Such a — 2 
gives a ſlight ſmattering of ſeveral ſciences, without any 
ſolid and ſubſtantial knowledge of them, and without 
any real and valuable improvement; and though two 
or three ſorts of ſtudy may be uſefully carried on at 
once, to entertain the mind with variety, that it may 
not be overxtired with one ſort of thoughts, yet a 
multitude of ſubjects will too much diſtract the atten-- 
tion, and weaken the application of the mind to any 
one of them. “ | | : | 


a 42. © & 5 e re Eng 


1 Where two or three - ſciences are purſued at the 
game timé, if one of them be dry, abſtracted; and un- 

pleaſant; us logic, metaphyſicr, law, languages, let ano- 
as i ther be more entertaining and agreeable, to ſecure the 
nd wind from wearineſs and averſion to ſtudy. Delight 
en ſhould be intermingled with labour as far as poflible,. 
aw allure us to bear the fatigue of dry ſtudies the bets 
4D 


ter. Poetry, practical es "Fil hiftory, &c. are ge-- 
3 
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nerally eſteemed entertaining ſtudies, and may be hap- 
pily uſed for this purpoſe. Thus while we relieve a 
dull and heavy hour by ſome alluring employments of 
the mind, our very diverſions enrich our underſtand- 
ings, and our pleaſure is turned into profit. | 

VII. Ix the purſuit of every valuable ſubject of 
knowledge keep the end always in your eye, be nit 
diveried fon it by every pretty trifle you, meet wwith in the 
Way. me perſons £4. ſuch a wandering genius, 
that they ate ready to purſue every incidental*theme 
or occaſional idea, till they have loſt fight of their ori- 
ginal ſubjet. Theſe are the men who, when they are 
engaged iu converſation, prolong their ſtory by dwell- 
ing on every incident, and ſwell their narrative with 
long parentheſes, till they have loft their firſt deſign; 
like a man who is ſent in queſt of ſome great treaſure, 
but be Reps aſide to gather every flower he finds, or 
ftands ſtill to dig up every ſhining pebble he meets 
with in his way, till the treaſure is ten and never 
found. 

VIII. EXERT your care, ſkill, and diligence about 
every ſubjeft, and every queſtion, in a juſt proportion to the 
importance of it, together with the danger aud bad conſc- 
. quences of 1gnorance or error therein. Many excellent 
r flow from this one direction. 

1. 'This rule will teach you to be very careful in 
gaining ſome general and fundamental truths both in pbilo- 

„in religion, and in human life ; becauſe they are 
the higheſt; moment, and conduct our thoughts 
with eaſe into a thouſand inferior and particular pro- 
fitions. Such is that great principle in natural phi- 
2 hy, the dotirine of gravitation, or mutual tendency 
of al bodies toward each other, which Sir /ſaas Newton 
ſo well cſtabliſhed, and from which he has drawn 
the ſolution of a multitude of appearances in the 
heavenly bodies as well as on earth. | 

Such 1s that golden principle of merali/y which our 
bleſſed Lord has given us, Do that to others ewhich you 
#hink juſt and reaſonable that others ſhould da to you 
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which is almoſt ſufficient in itſelf to ſolve all cafes of 


conſcience which relate to our neighbour. 

Such are thoſe principles in religion, that a wie 
creature is accountable to his Maker all his action: ; 
that the ſoul of man is immortal ; there is a future 
ſlate of happineſs 2 depending on our behawour 
in the preſent life, on which all our religious practice are 
built or ſupported. 

We ſhould be very curious in examining all 
that pretend to this honour of being general principles : 
we ſhould not without juſt evidence admit into this — 
mere matters of common fame, or commonly received 
opinions ; no, nor the general determinations of the 
learned, or the eſtabliſhed articles of any church or 
nation, &&c, for there are many learned preſumptions, 
many ſynodical and national miſtakes, many eſtabliſhed 
falſchoods, as well as many vulgar errors, wherein 
multitudes of men have followed one — for whole 
ages almoſt blindfold. It is of great importance for 
every man to be careful that theſe general principles 
are juſt and true; for one error may lead us into thou» 
ſands, which will naturally follow, if once a leading 
falſehood be admitted. 

2. This rule will direct us to be more careful about 
prattical — than mere ſpeculations, ſince they are com- 
monly uch greater uſe and conſequence : there- 
fore the ſpeculations of algebra, the doctrine of infinis 
lie, and the quadrature of curves in mathematical learns 
ing, t er with all the train of theorems in natural 
philoſophy, ſhould by no means intrench upon our ſtu- 
dies of — and virtue, Even in the ſeienee of &- 
vinity itſelf, the ſublimeſt ſpeculations of it are not of 
that worth and value, as the rules of duty towards 
God and towards men, 

3. IN matters of praflice we fbould be moft careful 
to fix our end right, and wiſely determine the ſcope as 
which wwe aims becauſe that is to direct us in the 
choice and uſe of all the means 10 attain it, If our end 
be wrong, all our labour in the means will be vain, or 
perhaps {o much the more pernicious as they are bet» 


ter ſuited to fttain that miſtaken end. If mere ſenſible 
pleaſure, or human grandeur or wealth, be our chic 
end, we ſhall chooſe means contrary'to piety and virtue, 
and proceed apace toward real miſery. | 

4. This rule will engage our beft pocnert and deep ft 
attention in the affairs of religion; and things that relate 
to a future world ; for thoſe propoſitions which extend 
only to the intereſt of the preſent life, are but of ſmall 


importance when compared with thoſe that have in- 


fluence upon our everlaſting concernmer. ts; 

5. And even in the affairs of religion, if we walk 
by the conduct of this rule, we ſhall be much more 
laborious in our inquiries into the neceſſary and fundg- 
mental articles of faith and practice than the leſſer appen- 
dices' of Chriſtianity. The great doctrines of repentance 
towards God, faith in our Lord Feſus' Chrift, with love 
to men, and univerſal holineſr, will employ our beſt and 
brighteſt hours and meditations ; while the mint, an- 
niſe, and cummin, the geflures, and veflures, and fringet 
of religion, will be regarded no further than they have 
a plain and evident connexion with faith — love, 
with holineſs and peace. | 

6. This rule will make us ſolicitous not only to 
avoid. ſuch errors, whoſe influence will' ſpread wide into 
the zvhole ſcheme of our own bnewledge and practice, but 
ſuch miſtakes alſo whoſe influence would le yet more ex- 
tenſiue and injurious to others, as well ar to ourſelves ; 
perhaps to many perſons or many families, to a whole 
church, a town, a country, or a kingdom. Upon 
this account, perſons who are ealled to inftru& others, 
who. are raiſed to any eminence either in church or 
ſtate, ought to be careful-in ſettling their principles in 
matters relating to the civil, the moral, or the religious 
life, leſt a miſtake of theirs ſhould 'diffuſe wide mk 
chief, ſhould draw along with it moſt pernicious con- 
ſequences, and perhaps extend to followin erations 

eſe are ſome of the advantages which ariſe from 
the eighth rule, viz. Purſue every inquiry and ſtudy 
in proportion to its real value and importance. 
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IX. Har eee ee 
darling ſcience, ſo far / over your mind, as to groe @ 
— . to all your other fudier, and diſcolour 
all your ideas; like a perſon in the jaundice, whe 
ſpreads a yellow ſcene with his eyes over all the objecta 
which he meets. I have known a man of peculiar {kill 
in mic, and much devoted to that ſcience, who found 
out a great reſemblance of the Athanaſias dadrine of 
tle Trinity in every ſingle note, and be thought it car- 
ried . argument in it · to prove that doc- 
tine. I have read of another, who accommodated the 
ſeven days of the firſt week of creation to ſeven notes 
of muſic, and thus the whole creation became harmo» 
nious. : | 

Under this influence, derived from mathematical ſtu- 
dies, ſome have been tempted to call all their agicah 
their cal, and their theological and moral learn- 
ing into the method of mathematicians, and bring every 
thing relating to thoſe ab/frafied, or thoſe profiical 
ſciences, under theorems, problems, poſlulates, 
corollaries, & c. whereas the matter ought always to di- 
re& the method z for all ſubjects or matters of thought 
cannot be moulded or ſubdued to one form. Neither 
the rules for the conduct of the underſtanding, nor 
the doctrines nor duties of religion and virtue, can be 
exhibited naturally in figures and diagrams, - Thiags 
are to be conſidered as they are in themſelves ;. their 
datures are inflexible, and their natural relations vgalters 
able ; and therefore in order to conceive them aright, - 
ve muſt bring our underſtandings to things, and not 
pretend to bend and ſtrain things to comport with our 
tancies and forms. W n 

X. SUFFER not any beloved fludy to prejudice your 
rind ſo far in favour of it as to deſpiſe all other learning« 
This is a fault of ſome little ſouls who have got a ſmat» 
ring of qffronomy, chemiſtry, metaphyſict, biffory, &e, 
and for want of a due acquaintance with other ſciences, 
make a ſcoff at them all in compariſon of their ſa- 
wurite ſcience. Their underſtandings are hereby coop- 


ed up in narrow bounds, ſo that they never look abroad 


ſcienees, they might not only find treaſures of ney 
, knowledge, but might be furniſhed alſo with rich 
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into other provinces of the intellectüal world, which 
are more beautiful perhaps, and more fruitful than 
their own: if they would fearch a little into other 


hints of thought, and glorious aſſiſtanees to cultivate 
that very province to which they have confined them. 
ſelves. en wig the*ts kit bet 
Here I would always give ſome grains of allowance 
to the ſacred ſcience of theology, which is'incomparably 
ſuperior to all the reſt, as it teaches us the knowledge 
of God, and the way to his eternal favour. This is 
that noble ſtudy which is every man's duty, and every W,: 
one who can be called a rational creature is capable of 
it, This is that feience which would truly enlarge the 
minds of men; were it ſtudied with that freedom, that WW... 
unbiaſſed love of truth, and that ſacred charity which 
it teaches z and if it were not made, contrary to its 
own nature; the occaſion of ſtrife, faction, malignity, 
a narrow. ſpirit, and unreaſonable impoſitions on the 
_ add practice. Let this therefore ſtand always 

q 9 4123 139.31 | 

XI. LET very particular fhidy have due and proper 


lime aſſigned it, anti let noi u favourite ſtience prevail wits Mh,;;, 


you" to' lay' out fuch hours upon it, as ought to be employed Wh), 


þ wn the more neceſſary and mote importums ' affairs or fv WM, n. 
s off your profeſſion. ''When you have, according to It 
the beſt of your diſcretion, and according to the cir- W,., 


cumſtances of your life, fixed proper hours for particu-}W.; 
lar ſtudies, endeavour to keep to thoſe rules; not in · WM 
deed with a ere preeiſeneſa, but with ſome FM... © 
good degrees of a regular conſtancy. Order and me- 8 
chod in a courſe of ſtudy ſaves much time, and makes 
e improvements: ſuch a fixation of certain hours 
will have a happy influence to ſecure you from trifling 
and waſting away your minutes in impertinence. prol 
XII. DO not apply yourſelf to" any one fludy 'at mes; .. 


time longer than the mind is capatle of yiving' 4 theſe a. Ned 
tention to it without wearineſs or wandering. Do not | gat 


evcr-fatigue the ſpirits at any time, leſt the mind be 
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ſeized with a, laſſitude, and thereby be tempted. to nau · 
ſcate and grow tired of a particular fubje& before you 
have finiſhed it, | ane, 
XIII. In the beginning of your application to any 
new ſubject, be not too wneaſy under preſent difficultics that - 
occur, nor too importunate and impatient for anſwers and, 
uutions to any queſtions that ariſe, Perhaps a little more 
{udy, a little further acquaintance with the ſubject, a 
little time and experience, will ſolve thoſe difficulties, . 
untie the knot, and make your doubts vaniſh: eſpe- 
cally if you are under the inſtruction of a tutor, he can 
inform you that your inquiries, are perhaps too eaxly, 
and that you have not yet learnt thoſe principles upon 
which the ſolution of ſuch a difficulty depends. 


of XIV. Do not expe to arrive ut certainty in 

the ulje? which you purſue. There are a hundred things 
- wherein we; mortals in this dark and imperfect ſtate 
1c 


muſt be content with probability, where our beſt light 
and reaſonings will reach no further. We, muſt ba- 
Jance arguments as juſtly as we can, and where we 
the Nannot find weight enough on either ſide to determine 
as the ſcale with ſovereign wm and aſſurance, we muſt 

vatent ourſelves perhaps with a ſmall preponderation. 
Ibis will give us a probable opinion, and thoſe proba - 
llities are ſufficient, for the daily determination of a, 
ozed Wound actions in human life, and many times even, 
Ju Wa matters of religion. | * 85 
8% Ic is admirably well expreſſed by a late writer, When 
e. lere is great ſtrength 1 ſet before us, if we 
CU" ill refuſe to do what, appears moſt fit for us, until 
t in. Mary little objection is removed, we ſhall never. take 
ome fue wiſe reſolution as long as we lixſ e. 
me. Suppoſe I had been honeſtly and long, ſearching. 
ake! What religion I ſhould chooſe, and yet I could not fl 
bum What the arguments in defence of Chriſtianity, aruſe to 
fling mplete certainty, but went only ſo far as to: grye, me 


probable evidence of the truth of it; though many 
eee ld kink rofl ab; 
ſe — ged to receiye and rail: that religion ;, for the God 
y ne 


nature and reaſon has bound us t9 aſſent aud act ac 
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cording to the beſt evidence we have, even though it 
be not abfolute and complete; and as he is our ſupreme 
Judge, his abounding goodneſs and equity will approve 
and acquit the man whoſe conſcience honeſtly and will 
ingly ſeeks the beſt light, and i it as far as be can 
over it. 

But in matters of great babies in religion, let 
him join all due diligence with earneſt and humble 
pos. for divine aid in his inquiries ; ſuch prayer and 

h diligence as eternal concerns require, and ſuch a 
he may plead with courage before the Judge of all. 

XV. ENDEAVOUR t# apply every ſpeculative li 

„as far as poſſible, 0 fome pradlical uſe, that both | 
yourſelf and others may be the better for it. Inqui-W | 
ries even in natural philoſophy ſhould not be mer Wii + 
amuſements, and much leſs in the affairs of religion. p 
Reſearches into the ſprings of natural bodies and 
their motions ſhould lead men to invent happy me-: 
thods for the caſe and convenience of human lite; p 
at leaſt they ſhould be improved to awaken us to 4 F 
mire the wondrous wiſdom and contrivance F Gol þ 
our Cacator in all the works of nature. 

If we purſue mathematical ſpeculations, they will : 
inure us to attend cloſely to any "fubjeR, to ſeek a, « 
gain clear ideas, to diſtinguiſh truth from falſchood Bi / 
to judge juſtly, and to argue ftrongly ; and theſe u c 
dies do more directly furniſh us with all the variow 


0 
rules of thoſe uſeful arts of life, viz. meaſuring, building, WY = 
ſailing, &c. qi 
Even our very inquiries and diſputations about vi 
cuum or ſpace, and fk about incommen 749 4 i F 
and the infinite matter, and eter 5 ou ali gr 
which 2 8 to'be —— 4 culative, will ſhew us ſor th 
good practical lefſons, will lead us to ſee the weak ſor 
of our nature, and ſhould teach us humility in arguing ne 


n divine ſubjects and x of 1 
is ſhould guard us againſt rejefting an 
which is exprefsly and evideatly reveaked, U though vt 
cannot fully underſtand it. It is 1 ſometimes | 
loſe and bewilder ourfelves in ſuch for this ve 
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reaſon, and to attain this practical advantage, this im- 
provement in true modeſty of ſpirit. 9 * 
XVI. Tuovau we ſhould always be ready to chanye 
our {cntimants of things upon ju conviction of their falſehord, 
yet there is not the ſame neceſſity of changing our ac» 
cuſtomed methods of reading or ſtudy and prattice, eren 
though we have not been led at firſt into the happieſt 
method, Our thoughts may be true, though we may 
have hit upon an improper order of thinking. Truth 
does not always depend upon the moſt convenient me- 
thod, There may be a certain form and order in 
which we have long accuſtomed ourſelves to range our 
ideas and notions, which may be beſt for us now, 
though it was not originally beſt in itſelf. The incon- 
veniences of changing may be much greater than the 
conveniences we could obtain by a new method. 

As for iaftance 3 If a man in his younger days has 
ranged all his ſentiments in eheology in the method of 
Ames's Medulla T healogie, or Biſhop Uſber's Body of 
Divinity, it may be much more natural and eafy for 
him to continue to diſpoſe all his further acquirements 
in the ſame order, though perhaps neither of theſe 
treatiſes are in themſelves written in the moſt perfect 


method. So when we have long fixed our caſes of 


ſhelves in a library, and ranged our books in any parti» 


cular order, vis. according to their languages, or ac- 
cording to their ſuljef:s, or according to the alphabetical 
names of the authors, &c. we are perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the order in which they now ſtand, and 
we can find any particular book which we ſeek, or add 
a new book which we have purchaſed, with much 
greater, eaſe than we do in finer cafes of ſhelves where 
the books were 'nged in any different manner what- 
lever z any different poſition of the volumes would be 
new, and ftrange, and troubleſome to us, and would not 
countervail the inconveniences of a change. 

So if a man of forty years old has been taught to 
hold his pen awkwardly in his youth, and yet writes 
{ufficiently well for all the purpoſes of his ſtation, it is 
uot worth while to teach — the moſt accurate 
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methods of handling that inſtrument; for. this would 
create him more trouble without equal advantage, and 
perhaps he might never attain to write better after he 
bas placed all his fingers perfectly right with this new 
accuracy. * 8 


CHAP. XV. 
Of fixing the Attention. 


A STUDENT fthould labour by all proper me- 
thods to acquire a flrady fixation of thought. At- 
Zention is a very neceſſary thing in order to improve our 
minds. The evidence of truth does not always appear 
immediately, nor ſtrike the ſoul at firſt fight. It is by 
long attention and inſpection that we arrive at evidence, 
and it is for want of it we judge falſely of many things. 
We make haſte to determine upon a flight and a ſud- 
den view, we confirm our gueſſes whict ariſe from a 
glance, we paſs a judgment while we have but a con- 
fuſed or obſcure perception, and thus plunge ourſelves 
into miſtakes. This is like a man, who walking in a 
miſt, or being at a great diſtance from any viſible ob- 
3<& (ſuppoſe a tree, a man, a horſe, or a church), judges 
much amiſs of the figure, and fituation, and colours of 
it, and ſometimes takes one for the other ; whereas if 
he would but with-hold his judgment till he come nearer 
to it, or ſtay till clearer light comes, and then would 
fix his eyes longer upon it, he would ſecure himſelf 
from thoſe miſtakes, | 
Now in order to gain a greater facility of attention, we 
* obſerve theſe rules. 
I. GET a good liking to the fludyghy knowledge you 
would purſue. We may obſerve that there is not much 
difficulty in conſining the mind to contemplate what 
ve have à great deſire to know and eſpecially if they 
are matters of ſenſe, or ideas which paint-themſelves 
upon the fancy. It is but acquiring an hearty good-<i/l 
and reſolution to ſearch out _— the various — 
ind parts of ſuch objetis, our attention will be en · 
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gaged if there be any delight or diverſion in the ſtudy 
or contemplation of them. Therefore mathematical 
ſludies have a ſtrange influence towards fixing the at - 
tention of the mind, and giving a ſteadineſs to a wan- 
dcring diſpoſition, . they deal much in lines, 
figures, and numbers, which aſſect and pleaſe the ſenſe 
and imagiuation. Hiſforiet have a ſtrong tendency the 
fame way, for they engage the ſoul by a variety of 
ſenſible occurrences z when it hath begun, it knows 
not how to leave off; it longs to know the final event, 
through a natural curioſity that belongs to mankind. 
Voyages and travels, and accounts of ſtrange countries 
and ſtrange appearances, will aſſiſt in this work. This 
ſort of ſtudy detains the mind by the perpetual occur- 
rence and expectation of ſomething new, and that 
which may gratefully ſtrike the imagination. 

II. SOMETIMES-we 3 uſe e 
things and corfloreal images for the illuſtratian of thoſe no- 
cet more pr — any There: 
fore diagrams greatly aſſiſt the mind. in afronomy and 
philoſophy and the emblems of virtues aud vices ma 
kapptly teach children, and pleaſingly impreſs thoſa 
uſeful moral ideas on young minds, which perhaps 
might be conveyed to them with much more difficulty 
by mere moral and abſtrafted 22 | 

I confeſs in this practice of repreſenting moral ſub- 
jects by pictures, we ſhould be cautious leſt we ſo far 
immerſe the mind in corporeal images, as to render it 
unfit to take in an abſtracted and intellectual idea, or 
cauſe it to form wrong conceptions of immaterial things. 
This practice therefore is rather to be uſed at firſt, in 
order to get a fixed habit of attention, and in ſome 
caſes only ; but can never be our conſtant way and 
n——_ of purſuing all moral, abſtraQted, and ſpiritual 
themes. 

III. APPLY yourſelf to thoſe ſtudies, and read thoſe 
author; auh graw out their ſubjefs into a ual chm 
of connected reaſonings, wherein the following parts of 
the diſcourſe are naturally and eaſily derived from thoſe 
which go before. „ the mathematical ſciences, 

- 
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if not-all, are happily uſeful for this e. This 
will render the labour of ſtudy delightful to a rational 
mind, and will fix the powers of the underſtanding 
with ſtrong attentian to their proper operations by the 
very pleaſure of it. Labor ipſe voluptas, is a happy 
propoſition whereſoever it can be applied. 

IV. Do nat chooſe your conſtant place of fludy by the 
finery of the proſpe&s, or the moſt various and entertaining 
ſcenes of ſenſuble things. Toa much light, or a variety 
of objects which ſtrike the eye or the ear, eſpecially 
while they are ever in motion or often changiag, have 
a natural and powerful tendency to ſteal away the mind 
too often from its ſteady purſuit of any fubje&t which 
we contemplate ;- and thereby the ſoul gets a habit of 
filly curioſity and impertinence, of triſſing and wan- 
dering. #Hagario thought himſelf furmſbed with the 
beſt cloſet for his ſtudy among the beauties, gaieties, 
and diverſions of K. or {ampton-@ourt ; but at. 
ter ſeven years pro to purſue learning, he was a 
mere novice ſtill. 

V. BE not in too much hafte ta come to the determina+ 


tion of a difficult or important port. Think it worth 
your waiting to find out truth. Do not give your 
aſſent up to either fide of. a queſtion too ſoon, merely 
on this account, that the ſtudy of it is long and diff 
cult. Rather be contented with ignorarice for à ſca- 
ſon, and continue in fufpence till your attention, and 
meditation, aud due labour, have faund out ſufficient 
evidence on ane fide. Some are fo fond to know a 
great deal at once, and love to talk of things with 
freedom and boldneſs before they thoroughly under- 
ſtand them, that ſcarcely ever allow themſelves 
aitentron le to ſearch the matt through and 

VI. HAVE a care of indulging the more ſenſual paſ+ 
 frons and appetites of animal nature ; they are great enemies 
to attention, Let not the mind of a ſtudent be under 
the influence of any warm affection to things of ſenſe, 
when he comes to engage in the ſcarch of truth, or the 


improvement of his underſtanding. A perſon under 
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the power of love, or fear, or anger, t pain, or 
deep ſorrow, hath fo little government of his ſoul, that 
he cannot keep it attentive to the proper ſubjeR of his 
meditation. paſſions call away the thoughts with 
inceſſant importunity towards the object that excited 
them; and if we indulge the frequent riſe and roving 
of paſſions, we ſhall thereby procure an unſteady and 
inattentive habit of mind. 

Yet this one exception muſt be admitted, via. If we 
can be ſo happy as to engage any paſſion of the ſoul 
on the fide of the particular ſtudy which we are purſu- 
ing, it may have a great influence to fix the attention 
more ſtrongly to it, | | 

VII. Ir is therefore very uſeful to fix and engage 
the mind in the purſuit of any ſtudy, by a conſideration 
of the divine ne 7 truth and Inocoledge, by a ſenſe 
of cur duty to God, by a delight in the exerciſe of our 
mtelleQual faculties, by the hope of future ſervice to our 
fellow-creatures, and | g/orious advantage to ourſelves, 
both in this world and that which is to come. Theſe 
thoughts, though they may move our affections, yet 
they do it with a proper inftuepce : theſe will rather 
aſſiſt and promote our attention, than diſturb or divert. 
it rom the ſubject of our preſent and proper medita- 
tions, A ſoul inſpired with the fondeft love of truth, 
aud the warmelt aſpirations after ſincere felicity and 
eeleſtial beatitude, will keep all its ers attentive 
to the inceſſant purſuit of them + ali is then re · 
hacd, and conſecrated to its divineſt purpuſe- 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of enlarging the Capacity of the Miu. 


TERRE are three things which in an eſpecial 
manner go to make up that amplitude or capacity 

ef mind, which is one of the nobleſt characters belong- 

mg to the underſtanding x (1.)' When the mind is ready 

. without pain or difficulty. 
my 3 
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(2.) When the mind is free to receive new and firange 
tdeas, upon juft evidence, without great ſurpriſe or averſion, 
( 3-) When the mind is able ta concerve or ſurvey mony 


ideas at once wvithout confuſion, and to form a true judg- 


ment derived: rom that exten urvey. The perſon 
who wants either. of theſe Catlin may in that re- 
ſpect be ſaid to have a narrow genius. Let us diffuſe 
our meditations a little upon this ſubject. 
I, Taar is an ample and capacious mind which is 
ready to tate in vaſt and ſublime ideas without pain or dif+ 
oh Perſous who have never been uſed to converſe 


with any thing but the common, little, and obvious 


affairs of life, have acquired a narrow or contracted 
habit of ſoul, that they are not able to ſtretch their in- 
tellects wide enough to admit large and noble thoughts; 
they are ready to make their domeſtic, daily, and fa- 
miliar images of things, the meaſure of all that is, and 
all that can be. 

Talk to them of the vaſt dimenſions of the planetary 
worlds ; tell them that the ſtar called Jupiter is a ſolid 
globe, two hundred-and twenty times bigger than our 
carth ; that the ſun is a vaſt globe of fire above a thou - 
ſand times bigger than Jupiter; that is, two hundred 
and twenty thouſand times bigger than the carth ; that 
the dilance from the earth ta the ſun is eiglity- one millions 
of miles; and that a cannon-bullet ſhot from the earth 
would not arrive at the neargf of the, fixed flars in fome 
hundreds of years; they cannot bear the belief of it, 
but hear all theſe glorious labours of a/tranomy as a 
mere idle romance. | 

Inform them of the amazing ſwiſine/e of the motion 
of ſome of the ſmalleſt or the biggeſt bodies in nature; 
aſſure them, according to the beft philoſophy, that 
the planet Venus i. e. our morning or evening far, 
which is near as big as our earth), though it ſeems to 


move from its place but a few yards in u mbbtÞ, 


does really fly. ſeventy thouſand miles in a hau tell 
them that the rays of light ſhoot from the ſun to our 
earth at the rate of one hundred and eighty H 


Wan de ſecond of a minute ; they agball a 


0 
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ſuch ſort of talk, and believe it no more than the tales 
of giants iy yards high, and the rabbinical fables of les 
viathan, who every day fwallows a fiſh of three miles 
long, and is thus preparing himſelf to be the food and 
entertainment of the bleſſed at the feaſt of Paradiſe. 

Theſe unenlarged ſouls are in the ſame manger dif- 
guſted with the wonders which the rand 2 has diſ. 

overed concerning the ſhape, the limb, and mations of 
ten thouſand little animals, whoſe united bulk would 
not equal a pepper-corn : they are ready to give the 
lie to all the improvements of our ſenſes by the inven- 
tion of a variety of glaſſes, and will ſcarcely believe 
any thing beyond the teſtimony of their naked eye 
without the aſſiſtance of art, | 101 

Now if we would attempt in a learned manner to re- 
lieve the minds that labour under this defect, 

(1.) It is uſeful to begin with ſome firft principles of 
geometry, and. lead them gnward by degrees to the doc» 
trine of quantities which are incommen/urable, or which 
will admit of no common meaſure, though it be never 
ſo ſmall. By this means they will ſee the neceſſity of 
admitting the infinite drviſibility of quantity or matter, ' 

This ſame doctrine may alſo be proved to their un- 
derſtandings, and almoſt to their ſenſes, by fome eaſter 
arguments in a more obvious manner. As: the ve 
opening and cloſing of a pair of compeſſes will evidently 
prove, that if the wallel ſuppoſed part of matter or 
quantity be put between the points, there will be ft 
leſs and leſs diſtances or quantities all the way between 
the legs, till you come to the head af we” wherefore 
there is no ſuch thing poſſible as the ſmalleſt quantity. 
Bat a little acquaintance with true philoſophy and ma- 
thematical learning would foon teach them, that there 
are no limits either as to the extenſion of pure, or to the 
diviſion of bedy, and would lead them to believe there 
are bodies arnazingly great or ſmall beyond their pre- 
ſent imaginations 0613157 4 9 

(2. ei proper alſo to acquaint them with the ci 
cunference of our earth, which may be proved by very 
1 principles of geometry, geography," and rennt, 


* 


*% 
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to be about twenty-four thouſand miles round, as it 
has been actually found to have this dimenſion by 
mariners who have failed round it. Then let them be 
taught, that in every twenty-four hours either the /un 
and lars muſt all move round this earth, or the earth 
mult turn round upon its own axis: If the earth itſelf 
revolve thus, then cach houſe or mountain near the 
equator muſt move at the rate of a thouſand miles in 
au hour: but if (as they generally ſuppoſe) the ſun or 
Har move round the earth, then (the circumference of 
their ſeveral orbits or ſpheres being vaſtly greater than 


this caxth) they muſt have a motion prodigioufly ſwifter: 


than a thouſand miles an 'hoar. Such a thought as 
this will by degrees enlarge their minds, and they wil 
be taught, even upon their own principle of the diurnal 
revolution; of the heavens, to take in ſome of the val 
dimensions of the heavenly bodies, their ſpaces and 
motions. 

(3. ) To this ſhould be added the 3% of teleſcopes, to 
help them to ſee” the diftant wonders in the ſkies ; and 
microſcopes, which diſcover the minuteſt parts of little 
animals, and reveal ſome of the finer and moſt curious 
works of nature. They ſhould be acquainted alſo 
with ſome other noble inventions of modern philoſophy, 
which have a great influence to enlarge the human un- 
derſtanding, of which I ſhall take occaſion to ſpeak 
more under the next head, 

(4.) For the ſame purpoſe they may be invited to 
read thoſe parts of Myton's admirable poem, entitled 
Paradiſe Lal, where be deſcribes the armies and powers 
of angels, the wars and the ſenate of devils,. the crea 
tion of this earth, together with the deſcriptions of 
heaven, hell, and paradiſe. | 
It mull be granted that poeſy often deals in theſe 
vaſt and ſublime ideas. And even if the ſubject or 


matter of the poem-doth-not require ſuch amazing and 


extenſive thoughts, yet tropes and figures, which are 
ſome of the main powers and beauties of poeſy, do ſo 
gloriouſly exalt the matter, as to give a ſublime .imag> 


pation its proper reliſh and delight. 


"4 


60 wig WI | 
| His woftoils fewer enſibey 


| He wvrath 
Necviling. e thender in bis 29! Pope.” 


But eſpecially where the fubje i is grand, the poet 
fails not to repreſent it in all its grandeur. 


So hen the ſupremacy" of q. Qod is deſcribed, * 


He fees with equal eye, as God of all, 
2 or a /parrow fall : 
Atoms or 1 


1839 


Rand tar r 


Theſe ſorts of writing have = mitaral tendenep to-en- 
large the capaei y4 of the mind, and make fublime ideas 
familiar to it. Aud inſtead of running always to the 
ancient Heathen\ poeſy with this deſigu, we may with 
by equal, if not — advantage, apply ourſelves to con- 

verſe with ſome of the beſt . our modern poets, as 
* en with the writings of the prophets; and the 
preical parts of the Bible, viz. the book of "Fob and 


5 . 


times more fublime ideas, more glorious deſcriptions, 
more elevated language, than the fondeſt oritics have 
er found in any of the Heather verſifiers either of 
N Greece or Rome ; for the a witers:whagt/ tine 
much ſtronger fguves and tropes than the Weſtern. -- 
Now there ure many, and great, and facred . 
des to be derived from this ſort rt of mn. of * 
wind, 
It will lead us into more exalted apprehenſions 
the great God our Creator than ever we had before. 
vill entertain our thoughts with holy Wonder an 
wazement, while we contemplate that Being whe 
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And bis red bak roll with living ive. Dede. | 


he vu va bet. and e ny reſent 
ment, 


APE and now '@ world. ' Pope, * 


100 the P/a/ms, in which ſacred authors we ſhall find one. 


| 
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created theſe various works of ſurpriſing greatneſs, and 
vr Ar ſmallneſs ; who has diſplayed moſt inconceiy. 


ewi/dom in the contrivance of all the parts, powers, 


and motions of theſe little animals, invifible to the 
22 eye; who has manifeſted a 2 divine extent 
knowledge, power, and greatneſs, in forming, moving, 
and managing the moſt extenſive bulk of © * 
bodies, and in ſurveying and comprehending all thoſe 
unmeaſurable ſ in which they move. * with 
all her images, is fatigued and overwhelmed in following 
the planctary worlds through ſuch immenſe ſtages, ſuch 
aJoniſhing journeys as theſe are, and reſigus its place 
to the pure intelle#?, which learns by degrees to take in 
ſuch ideas as theſe, and to adore its Creator with new 
aad ſublime devotion, | | 
And not only are we taught to form juſter ideas of 
the great God by thefe methods, but this enlargement 
of the mind carries us on to nobler conceptions of his 
intelligent creatures, The mind that deals only in vulga 
and common ideas is ready to imagine the nature ant 
powers | dvr: to come ſomething too near to God bu 
Maker, becauſe we do not fee or icofibly converſe with 
any beings ſuperior to ourſelves. But when the ſou 
ha#obtained a greater amplitude of thought, it will not 
then immediately pronounce every thing to be God 
which is above man. It then learns to ſuppoſe: there 
may be as many rarious ranks of beings in the inviſible 
world, in a conftant gradation ſuperior to us, as we out- 
ſelves are ſuperior to all the ranks of being bencath 
us jn this vilible world ; even though we deſcend 
downward far below the ant and the worm, the /nai 
and the Mer, to the leaſt and to the dulleſt animated 
atoms which are diſcovered to us by microſcoper. 

Buy this means we ſhall be able to ſuppoſe what pro- 
digigus-power angels, whether good or bad, muſt be 
furniſhed with, and prodigious knowledge in order to 
overſce the realms of Pera and Grecia of old, or i 
any ſuch ſuperintend the ' affairs of Great Britain 
France, Iriland,, Germany, &c. in our days: What 
power and ſpeed is neceſſary to deſtroy one hundrcd 


Aſrian camp of Sennacherib, and all the firſt-born in 
the land of Egy in another, both which are attribu- 
ted to an angel. 

By theſe ſteps we ſhall aſcend to form more” juſt 
ideas of the knowledge and grandeur, the power and 
glory, of the Man Fefus Chrift, who is intimately united 
to God, and is one with him. Doubtleſs he is fur- 
niſhed with ſuperior powers to all the angels in heaven, 
becauſe he is employed in ſuperior work, and appointed 
to be the Sovereign Lord of all the viſible and inviſible 


dewells bodily, that is advanced to theſe honours, and to 
the government of the kingdoms of nature, and grace, 


but what is tranſacted by the Man Jeſur, inhabited by 
the divine power and wiſdom, and employed as a medium 


his or conſcious inſtrument of this extenſive gubernation.. 

gu II. I raoc EAD now to confider the next thing 
herein the capacity or amplitude of the mind conſiſts, 

% and that is, when the mind is free to receive new 

vith range ideas and propoſutions juft evidence without any 

ſoul RY great ſurpriſe or averſion. Thoſe who confine them» + © 


not cles within the circle of their own hereditary ideas 
Jod and opinions, and who never give themſelves leave fo 
here much as to examine or believe any thing beſide the 
ſible BY dictates of their own family, or ſect, or party, are juſtly 


our- charged with a narrowneſs of ſoul. Let ug ſurvey e 


cath I inſtances of this imperfection, and then direct to the 
cend cure of it. 7e | | | 
ſnail (1.) Perſons who have been bred up all their days 
ated BY vithin the ſmoke of their father's chimney, or within 
the limits of their native town or village, are ſurpriſed 
pro- ¶ at every new fight that apears, when they travel a few 
{ be miles from home. The plowman ſtands amazed at the 
er to hops, the trade, the crowds of people, the magnifi- 
or i cent buildings, the pomp, and riches, and equipage of 
aim che court and city, and would hardly believe what was 
W het told him before he ſaw it. On the other hand, the 


del <#ncy, travelling into the country, is ſurpriſed at many 
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worlds. It is his human nature, in which the Godhead 


this empire; and o_ there is little or nothing in. 


| 
4 
| 
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ations of the quad ruped and winged animals in the 
feld, and at many common practices of rural affairs. 

If either of theſe happen to hear an account of the 
familiar and daily cuſtoms of foreign countries, they 
pronounce them at once indecent- and ridiculous ; ſo 
warrow are their underſtandings, and their thoughts ſo 
confined, that they know not how to believe any thing 
gh pagan deſides what they have been taught to 


pract » | | 1 
and reading the accounts' of different parts of the world, 
and the hiſtories of paſt ages, and of nations and countrie 
from our own, eſpecially the more polite parts 
of mankind. Nothing tends in this reſpect ſo much to 
enlarge the mind as travelling; i. . making a viſit to 
other towns, cities, or countries, beſides thoſe in which 
we were born and educated : and where our condition 
of life does not giant us this privilege, we muſt endeas 
vour to ſupply the want of it by books. 
I.) It is the fame narrowneſs of mind that awakens 
the ſurpriſe and averſion of ſome perſons, when they 
hear of dodrines and ſchemes in human affairs, or in rel. 
ien, quite different from what they have embraced, 
Perhaps they have been trained up from their infancy t 
in one ſet of notions, and their thoughts have bees 
confined to one ſingle tract both in the · civil or rel» Wi ( 
gious life, without ever hearing or knowing what other 
opinions are current among mankind :. or at leaſt they / 
have ſeen all other notions beſides their own repre d 
ſented in a falſe and malignant light, whereupon theft 
and condemn at once every ſentiment but vt :! 
their own party receives, and they think it a piece of Wi |: 
juſtice and truth to lay heavy cenſures upon the prac Wh be 
tice of 4s er ſe in Cbriſtianity or politic. 
They have ſo rooted themſclves in the opinions 
their party, that they cannot hear an objefion with 
Patience, 2 they K ation, or ſo —— 
as an 12. or any ſet of principles beſide t 
own, all the reſt is nonſen/e or hergfy, folly or Waſpbeny 


Vw Jv 
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This defect alſo is to be relieved by free n 
with perſons of different ſentiments ; this will teach us to 
bear with patience a defence of opinians contrary to. 
our own. If we are ſcholars, we ſhould alſo read the 
objections againſt our own tenets, and view the prin- 
ciples of other parties, as they are repreſented in their 
own authors, and not merely in the citations of thoſe 
who would confute them. We ſhould take an honeſt 
and unbiaſſed- ſurvey of the force of reaſoning on all 
ſides, and bring all to the teſt of unprejudiced reafon 
and divine revelation. Wote, this is not to be done in 
a raſh and ſelf-ſufficient manner; but with a humble 
dependence on divine wiſdom and grace, while we walk 
among ſnares and dangers. | 

By ſuch a free converſe with perſons of different 
ſets (eſpecially thoſe who differ only in particular 
forms of Chriſtianity, but agree in the great and nere, 
ſary dofrines of it), we ſhall find that there are perſons 
of good ſenſe and virtue, perſons of piety and worth, 
perſons of much candour and — who belong to 
different parties, and have imbibed ſentiments oppoſite 
to each other. This will ſoften the roughneſs of an 
unpoliſhed ſoul, and enlarge the avenues of our charity 
toward others, and incline us to receive them into all 
the degrees of unity and affection which the word of 
God requires. 0 | 

( 3-) I might borrow further illuſtrations both of this 
freedom and this averſion to receive new truths, from . 
dern aftronomy and natural philoſophy. How much is 
the vulgar part of the world furpriſed at the talk of 
the diurnal and annual revolutions of the earth ? They 
have ever been taught by their ſenſes and their neigh- 
bours to imagine the earth ſtands fixed in the centre 
of the univerſe, and that the fun, with all the planets 
and the fixed fars, are whirled round this little globe 
once in twenty+four hours; not conſidering that ſuch 
2 diurnal motion, by reaſon of the diftance of ſome of 
thoſe heavenly bodies, muſt be almoſt infinitely ſwifter 
and more inconceivable than any which the modern 


altronomers attribute to _ ell theſe perſons that 
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the ſun is fixed in the centre, that the earth with all 
the planzts roll round the ſun in their ſeveral periods, and 
that the moon rolls round the earth in a- leſſer circle, 
while together with the carth ſhe is carried round the 
ſun; they cannot admit a ſyllable of this new and 
- ſtrange doctrine, and they pronounce it utterly con- 
trary to all ſenſe and reaſon. 

Acquaint them that there are four moons alſo perpe- 
tually rolling round the planet Jupiter, and carried 
along with him in his periodical circuit round the ſun, 
which little moons were never known till the year 
1610, when Galileo diſcovered them by his teleſcope ; in- 
form them that Saturn has five moons of the ſame kind 
attending him ; and that the body of that planet is en- 
compaſſed with a broad flat circular ring, diſtant from 
the planet twenty-one thouſand miles, and twenty-one 
thouſand miles broad, they look upon theſe things as 
tales and fancies, and will tell you that the glaſſes do 
but delude your eyes with vain images ; and even when 
they themſelves conſult their own eye- ſight in the uſe 
of theſe tubes, the narrowneſs of their mind is ſuch, that 
they will ſcarcely believe their ſenſes when they dictate 
ideas ſo new and ſtrange. 

And if you proceed further, and attempt to lead 
them into a belief that all theſe planetary worlds are ha- 
bitable, and it is probable they are repleniſhed with in- 
tellectual beings dwelling in bodies, they will deride 
the folly of him that informs them; for they reſolve to 
believe there are no habitable worlds but this carth, and 
no ſpirits dwelling in bodies beſides mankind ; and it is 
well if they do not fix the brand of hereſy, on the man 
who is leading them out of their long impriſonment, 
and looſing the fetters of their ſouls. | 

There are many other things relating to mechanical 
experiments, and to the properties of the air, water, 

iron, the loadſtone, * other minerals and me- 
tals, as well as the doctrine of the ſenſible qualities, 
V, colours, ſounds, taſtes, c. which this rank of 
en caunot believe for want of a greater amplitude 


- 
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The beſt way to convince them is by giving them 
ſome acquaintance with the various experiments 1n phi- 
loſophy, and proving by ocular demonſtration the multi- 
form and amazing operations of the air-pump, the 
loadſtone, the chemical furnace, optical glaſſes, and me- 
chanical engines. By this means the underſtanding will 
{tretch itſelf by degrees, and when they have found 
there are ſo many new and ſtrange things that are moſt 
evidently true, they will not be ſo forward to condemn 
every new propoſition in any of the other ſciences, or in 
the affairs of religion or civil life. 

III. Tur capacity -of the underflanding includes yet 
another qualification in it, and that is an abi/ity to re- 
ceive many ideas at once without confuſion. The ampte 
mind takes a ſurvey of ſeveral objects with one glance, 
keeps them all within fight and preſent to the foul, 
that they may be compared together in their mutual 
reſpects; it forms juſt judgments, and it draws proper 
inferences from this compariſÞn even to a great lengeh 
of argument, and a chain of demonſtrations. 

The narrotoncſi that belongs to human ſouls in ge- 
neral, is a great imperfection and impediment to wiſ- 
dom and happineſs. There are but few perſons who can 
contemplate, or practiſe "ſeveral things at once; our 
faculties are very limited, and while we are intent upon 
one part or property of a ſubject, we have but a flight 
glimpſe of the reſt, or we loſe it out of fight. But it 
is a ſign of a large and capacious mind, if we can Wich 
one ſingle view take in a variety of objects; or atleaſt 
when the mind can apply itſelf to ſeveral objects with 
ſo ſwift a ſucceſſion, and in ſo few moments, as attains 
_ the ſame ends as if it were all done in the ſame 
inſtant. | 

This is a neceſſary tfication in order to great 
knowledge and good — for there are ſeveral 
things in human life, in religion, and in the ſeiences, 
which have various circumſtances, appendices, and re- 
lations attending them; and without a ſurvey df all 
thoſe ideas which ſtand in connexion with and relation 
to each at” in danger of paſſing a falſe 
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judgment on the ſubje& propoſed, It is for this rea- 


ſon there are ſo numerous controverſies found among 
the learned and unlearned world, in matters of religion 
as well as in the affairs of civil government. The notions 
of fin and duty to God and our fellow-creatures 3 of law, 
Juſlice, authority, and power ; of covenant, faith, juſlifi- 
cation, redemption, and grate ; of church, biſhop, - 
ter, ordination, &c. contain in them ſuch complicated 
ideas, that when we are to judge of any thing con- 
cerning them, it is hard to take into our view at once 
all the attendants or conſequents that muſt and will be 
concerned in the determination of a ſingle queſtion: 
and yet without a due attention to many, or moſt of 
— we are in danger, of determining that queſtion 
amiſs. .4 

It is owing to the narrowneſs of our minds that we 
are expoſed to the ſame peril in the matters of human 
duty and prudence, In many things which we do, we 


" ought not only to conſider the mere naked adlion itſelf, 


but the perſans who ad, the perſons toward whom, the 
time when, the place where, the manner hoc, the end 
for <vhich the action is done, together with the effects 
that tl or that may follow, and all other ſurrounding 
circumitances : thele things muſt neceſſarily. be taken 
into our view, in order to determine whether the ac- 
tion, which is indifferent in uſelf, be either lawſul or 
unlawful, good or evil, wiſe or fooliſh, decent or iv - 
decent, proper or improper, as it is ſo.circumflantiatcd, 
Let me give a plain inſtance for the illuſtration of 
this matter. Mario kills a dog, which, conſidered 
merely in itieif, ſeems to be an indifferent action: now 
the dog was Timon s, and not his own ; this makes it 
look unlawful. But Timon bid him do it ; this gives 
it an appearance of lau ſulneſs again. It was done at 
church, an l in time of divine ſervice ; theſe circum- 
ſtances added, caft on it an,air of irreligion. But the 
dog flew at Mario, and put him in danger of his life ; 
this relieves the ſeeming impiety of the action. Let 
Mario might have eſcaped by flying thence ; therefore 
the action appears to be improper. But the dog was 
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known to be mad ; this further circumſtance makes it 
almoſt neceſſary that the dog ſhould be flain, leſt he 
might worry the aſſembly, aud do much miſchief. 
Vet again, Mario killed him with a piſtol, which he 
happened to have in his pocket ſinee yeſterday's jour- 
ney, now hereby the whole congregation was terrified 
and diſcompoſed, and divine ſervice was broken off; 
this carries an appearance of great indecency and im- 
propriety in it: but after all, when we conſider a fur- 
ther circumſtance, that Mario being thus violently 
aſſaulted by a mad dog, had no way of eſcape, and had 
no other weapon about him, it ſeems to inke away all 
the colours of impropriety, indecency, or unlawfulneſs, 
and to allow that the preſervation of one or many lives 
will juſtify the aft as wiſe and good. Now all theſe 
concurrent appendices of the action ought to» be ſur- 
veyed, in order to pronounce with juſtice and truth 
concerning” ts, ; 
There are a multitude of human actions in private 
life, in domeſtic affairs, in traffic, in civil government, 
in courts of juſtice, in ſchools of learning, &c. which 
have ſo many complicated circumſtances, aſpects, and 
ſituations, with regard to time and place, perſons and 
things, that it is impoſſible for any one to paſs a right 
judgment concerning them, without entering into moſt 
of theſe circumſtances, and ſurveying them extenſively, 
and comparing and balancing them all aright. + 
Whence by the way, I may take oeccaſion to ſay, 
How many thouſands are there who take upon them to 
paſs their eonſures on the perſonal and the domeſtie 
actions of others, who pronounce boldly on the affairs 
of the public, and determine the juſtice or madneſs, 
the wiſdom or folly of national adminiſtrations, of 
peace and war, Cc. whom neither God nor men ever 
qualified for fuch a poſt of judgment ? They were not 
capable of entering into the numerous —.— 
ſprings of action, nor had they ever taken a ſurvey 
the ——— of the circumſtances which were 
ceſſary for ſ 3 cenſures. 
” 3 
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It is the narrowreſs of our minds, as well ai the vices 
of the will, that oftentimes prevents us from taking a 
full view of all the complicated and concurring appen- 
dices that belong to human actions: thence it comes 
to paſs that there is ſo little right judgment, ſo little 
juſtice, prudence, or decency, practiſed among the 

ulk of mankind; thence ariſe inſinite reproaches 
and cenſures, alike fooliſh and unrighteous. You ſee 
therefore how needful and happy a thing it is to be 
poſſeſt of ſome meaſure of this amplitude of ſoul, in or- 
der to- make us very wile, or knowing, or juſt, or 
prudent, or happy. 


I confeſs this ſort-of amplitude or copecity of mind is | 


in a great meaſure the gift of nature, for ſome are 
born with much more capacious ſouls than others. 
The genius of ſome perſons is ſo poor and limited, 
that they can hardly take 4n the connexion of two or 
three propoſitions unleſs it be in matters of ſenſe, and 
which they have learnt by experience + they are utterly 
wnfit for ſpeculative fludies ; it is hard for them to diſcern 
the difference betwixt right and in matters of 
reaſon, on any abſtracted ſubjects; cheke ought never to 
ſet up for /cholars, but apply themſelves to thoſe arts 
und proſeſſions of life which are to be learnt at an eaſier 
rate, by ſlow degrees, and daily experience. 
Others have a foul alittle more capacious, and they 
can take in the convexion of a few propoſitions pretty 
well ; but if the chain of conſequences be a little prolix, 
here they ſtick and are confounded. If perſons of this 
make ever devote themſelves to ſcience, they ſhould be 
well aſſured of a ſolid and ſtrong conſtitution of body, 
and well reſolved to bear the fatigue of hard labour 
and diligence in ſtudy: if the iron be blunt, king Solo- 
mon tells us wwe mg/ put more ſtrength. agg 
Bat, in the third place, there are ſome of ſo bright 
and happy a genius, and ſo ample a mind, chat they 
can take in a long train of propaſitions, if not at once, 
yet in a very few moments, and judge well concerning 
the dependence of them, They can ſurvey @'variety 
of complicated ideas without fatigue or diſturbance ; 
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and a number of truths offering themſelves as it were 
in one view to their underſtanding, doth not perplex 
or confound them. This makes a great man. 

Now though there may be much owing to nature in 
this caſe, yet experience aſſures us, that. even a lower 
degree of this capacity and extent of thought may be 
increaſed by diligence and application, by frequent 
exerciſe, and the obſervation £ fuch rules as theſe. 

I. LABOUR by all means to' gain an attentive and 


patient temper of mind, a power of confining and fixing 


your thoughts ſo long on any one appointed ſubject, 
till you have ſurveyed it on every fide, and in every 
ſituation, and run through the ſeveral powers, parts, 

roperties, and relations, effects, and conſequences of 
it. He whoſe thoughts are very fluttering and wan - 
dering, and cannot be fixed attentively to à few ideas 
ſucceſſively, will never be able to furvey many and va- 
rious objects diſtinctly at once, but will certainly be 
— and coofounded with the multiplicity of 
them. The rules for fixing the attention in the former 
chapter are proper to be conſulted here. | 
II. ACGCUSTOM yourſelf to clear and diſtin? ideas 
in every thing you think of. Be not ſatisfied with ob- 
{cure and confuſed conceptions of things, eſpecially 
where clearer 2 be obtained; for one obſcure or 
confuſed idea, eſpecially if it be of great importance in. 
the queſtion, intermingled with many clear onch, and 
placed in its variety 1 aſpects towards them, Will be 
in danger of ſpreading confuſion over the whole fene 
of ideas, and thus may have an unhappy influence to 
overwhelm the underſtanding with darkneſs, and 
vert the judgment. A little black paint inner 
tinture and ſpoil twenty gay colours. 

Conſider yet further, that if you content yourſelf 
2— with words. inflead of ideas, or with cloudy 

fed notions of things, how impenetrable will that 

darkneſs be, and how vaſt and endleſs that confuſion 
which muſt ſurround and involve the underſtanding, 
when many of theſe obſcure and confuſed ideas come 
» once ? and how impoſlible 
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will it be to form a clear and juſt judgment about 
them. | 
III. Uss all diligence to acquire and treaſure up a 
large flore of ideas and not ions: take every opportunity 
to add ſomething to your ftock ; and by frequent re- 
collection fix them in your memory: nothing tends to 
confirm and enlarge the memory like a frequent review 


ol its poſſeſſions. Then the brain being well furniſhed 


with various traces, ſignatures, and images, will have 
a rich treaſure always ready to be propoſed or offered 
to the ſoul, when it directs its thought towards any 
particular ſubject. This will gradually give the mind 
a faculty of ſarveying many objects at once; as a room 
that is richly adorned and hung round with a great va- 
riety of pictures, ſtrikes the eye almoſt at once with al} 
that variety, eſpecially if they have been well ſurveyed 
one by one at firſts this makes it habitual and more 
eafy to the inhabitants to take in many of thoſe painted 
ſcenes with a ſingle glance or two. 

Here note, that by acquiring a rich treaſure of no- 
tions, I do not mean only fingle ideas, but alſo propoſe 
tions, obſervations, and experiences, with reaſonings and 
arguments upon the various ſubjects that occur among 
natural or moral, common or ſacred affairs ; that when 
you are called to judge concermng any queſtion, you 
will have ſome principles of truth, ſome uſeful axioms 
and obſervations always ready at hand to direct and 
aſſiſt your judgment. | 

IV. Ir is neceſſary that we ſhould as far as poſſible 
entertain and lay up our daily new ideas, in à regular or. 
der, and range the acquifitions of our ſouls under pre- 
per heads, whether of divinity, law, phyſics, mathemd- 
tier, morality, politics, trade, domeſlix life, - civility, de 
cency, &e; whether of cauſc, d, ſub/tance, modi, 

, property, body, ſpirit, & . We ſhould inure out 
minds to method and order continually 3 and when we 
take in any freſh ideas, occurrences, and obſervations, 
we ſhould diſpoſe of them in their proper places, ard 
ſee how they ſtand and agree with the reſt of our no- 
tions on the ſame ſubject: as a ſcholar would diſpolt: 
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of a new book on a proper ſhelf among its kindred au- 
thors; or as an officer; at the poſt-houſe in London diſ- 
poſes of every letter he takes in, placing it in the box 
that belongs to the proper road or county. N 
In any of theſe caſes if things lay all in a heap, the 
adlition of any new object would increaſe the confu- 
ſion ; but d gives a ſpeedy and ſhort ſurvey of 
them with eaſe and pleaſure. Meubod is of admirable 
advantage to keep our ideas from a confuſed mixture, 
and to preſerve them ready for every uſe, The ſcience 
of ontology, which diſtributes all berngs, and all the af- 


f:8ions of being, whether abſolute or relative, under pro- 
fer "A is of good ſervice to keep our intellectual 


acquifitions in ſuch order as that the mind may ſurvey 
them at once. 
. As method is neceſſary for the improvement of 
the mind, in order to make your treaſure of ideas moſt 
uſeful ; ſo in all your further purſuits of truth, and ar» 
qurement of rational knowledge, obſcrve a regular pregref 
e method, Begin with the mil ſimple, eaſy, obuious 
id:as ; then by degrees join two,” and three, and more of 
them together ; thus the complicated ideas growing up 
under your eye and obſervation, will aot give-the 
confuſion of thaught as they would do if they were-all 
oftered to the mind at once, without your obſerving 
the original and formation of them. An eminent ex- 
ample of this a in the ſtudy of arithmetic. If a 
ſcholar juſt admitted into the ſchool obſerves his -- 
ler performing an operation in the rule of diviſion; his 
head is at once diſturbed and confounded with the ma- 
nifold compariſons of the numbers of the diviſor and 
dweidend, and the multiplication of the one and ſub- 
traction of it from the other: but if he begio regularly 
it addition, add ſo proceed by ſubtraction and multiplica» 
tion, he will then in a few weeks be able to take in an 
intelligent ſurvey of all thoſe operations in diviſion, and 
o practiſe them himſelf with eaſe and pleafurey each 
which at firlt ſeemed all intricacy and confuſion. 

An illuſtration of the hke nature may be borrowed 


| 
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tices: How eaſily does an expert geometrician with one 
glance of his eye take in a complicated diagram made 
up of many lines and circles, angles and arches ? How 
readily does he judge of it, whether the demonſtration 
deſigned by it be true or falſe ? It was by degrees he 
arrived at this ſtretch of underſtanding ; he began with 
a ſingle line or a point; he joined two lines in an angle; 
he advanced to triangles and ſquares, polygons and circler; 
thus the powers of his underſtanding were ſtretched 
and augmented daily, till by diligence and regular ap 
plication he acquired this extenfive faculty of mind. 
But this advantage does not belong only to mathe 
matical learning. It we apply ourſelves at firſt in any 
ſcience to clear and fingle ideas, and never hurry our. 
ſelves on to the following and more complicated parts 
of knowledge till we thoroughly underſtand the for- 
going, we may practiſe the ſame method of enlarging 
the capacity of the ſoul with ſueceſs in any one of the 
ſciences, or in the affairs of life and religion. 
Beginning with A, B, C, and making /y/lables out 
of letters, and cru out of ſyllables, has been the foun- 


dation of all that glorious ſuperſtructure of arts and 


feiences, which have enriched the minds and libraries a 
the learned world in ſeveral ages. Theſe are the fit 
ſteps by which the ample and capacious ſouls among 
mankind have arrived at that prodigious extent of 
knowledge, which renders them the wonder and glory 
of the nation where they live. Though Plato and 
Cicero, Deſcartes and Mr. Boyle, Mr. Locke and Sit 
Tſaac Newton, were doubtleſs favoured by nature with 
a genius of uncommon amplitude; yet in their early WF" 
years and firſt attemps of ſcience, this was but limited . 
and narrow in compariſon of what they attained at laſt. Wf*"* 
But how vaſt and capacious were thoſe powers which 
they afterwards acquired by patient attention and 
watchful obſer vation, by the purſuit of char ideas and i 
regular method of thinking ! 

VI. Anxorrer means of acquiring this amplitude 
and capacity of mind, is a peruſal of difficult entang(cs 
gue/tions, and of the ſolution of them in any ſcience, Spec 
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lative and caſuiftical divinity will furniſh us with 


ſuch caſes and controverſies. There are ſome ſuch 
difficulties in reconciling ſeveral parts of the Epiſtles of 
St. Paul, relating to the eiſb law and the Chriftian 
goſpel ; a happy ſolution whereof will require ſuch an 
extenſive view of things, and the reading of theſe hap- 
py ſolutions will enlarge this faculty in younger ſtu- 
dents. In morals and political ſubjects, Prffendorf's 
Law of Nature and Nations, and ſeveral determinations 
therein, will promote the ſame amplitude of mind. An 
attendance on public trials and arguments in the civil 
courts of juſtice, will be of good advantage for this 
purpoſe ; and after a man has itudied the general prin- 
ciples of the law of nature and the laws of England in 
proper books, the reading the reports of adjudged caſes, 
collected by men of great ſagacity an g will 
richly improve his mind toward acq FE 
amplitude and extent of thought, and- ally 
in perſons of that — — . 2 F 
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54 Las 
EMORY is u diſtintt faculty bf the mind of man, 
very different from perception, judgment, and 


po cloning, and its other powers. Then we are ſaid t 
Sr nen4cr any thing, when the idea of it ariſes in the mind 
with . % 2 <onſciouſneſe at the ſame time that we have had this 
early gere. Our memory is our natural power of re- 
mitel I uing what we learn, and of recalling it on every o- 


aon. Therefore we can never be {aid to remember 
ay thing, whether it be ideas or propoſitions, words 
r things, notions or arguments, of which we have 
ot had ſome former idea or perception, either by ,/enſe. 
imagination, thought or refletion ; but whatſoever we 
am from abſervation, books, or converſation, &c. it 
uſt all be laid up and preſerved in the memory, if 
would make it really uſeful. * EW Di 


* 
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So neceſſary and fo excellent a faculty is the memory 
of man, that all other abilities of the mind borrow 
from hence their beauty and perfection; for other ca- 
pacities of the ſoul are almoſt uſeleſs without this. To 
- what purpoſe are all our labours in knowledge and wil. 
dom, if we want memory to preſerve and uſe what we 
have acquired? What ſignify all other intellectual or 
ſpiritual improvements, if they are loſt as ſoon as they 
are obtained? It is memory alone that enriches the 
mind, by ing what our labour and induſtry daily 
collect. In a word, there can be neither knowledge, 
nor arts, nor ſciences, without memory; nor can there 
be any improvement of mankind in virtue or morals, 
or the practice of religion, without the aſſiſtance and 
influence of this power. Without memory the ſoul of 
man wayld. be but a poor, deſtitute, naked being, with 

an cl blank ſpread over it, except the flecting 
ideas of ti preſent moment. 

Memory is very uſeful to. thoſe who ſpeak, as well as 
to thoſe who learn. It aſſiſts the teacher and the oro. 
for, as well as the ſcholar or the hearer. The belt 
ſpeeches and inſtructions are almoſt loſt, if thoſe who 
hear them immediately forget them. And thoſe who 
are called to ſpeak in public are much better heard 
and accepted, when they can deliver their diſcourſe by 
the help of a lively/genius and a ready memory, than 
when they are forced to read all that they would com- 
municate to their hearers. Reading is certainly a hes. 
vier way of the conveyance of our ſentiments; 2nd 
there are very few mere readers who have the felicity 
of penetrating the ſoul, and awakening the paſſions of 
thoſe who hear, by ſuch a grace and power of oratory, 


 _ as the-man who ſeems to talk every word from his vcij 


heart, and pours out the riches of his own knowledge 
upon the people round about him by the help of a free 
and. copious memory. 'This gives life — ſpirit to 
every thing that is ſpoken, and has a natural tendency 
to make a deeper impreſſion on the minds of men: it 
awakens the dulleſt ſpirits, / cauſes them to receive 1 
diſcourſe with more aſſection and pleaſure, and adds 


* 
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ſingular grace and excelleney both to the perſon and 


— oration. 

A good judgment and n good memory are very different 
qualifications. A perſon may have a very ſtrong, ca- 
pacious, and retentive memory, where the judgment 
is very poor and weak ; as ſometimes it happens in 
thoſe who are but one degree above an idiot, who 
_ manifeſted an amazing ſtrength and extent of me- 

but have hardly been able to join or digjoin two 
— ideas in a wiſe and manner, to make a 
ſolid rational propaſition. | 

There have been \inſtances of others who have had 
but a very tolerable power of memory, yet their jud; 
ment has been of a much ſuperior . juſt ous ni 
ſolid and excellent. 

Yet it mult be acknowledged, that where a ha 
memory is found in any perſon, there is one | 
foundation laid for a wiſe and juſt judgment of things, 
whereſvever the natural genius has any thing of ſaga- 
city and brightneſs to make a right uſe of it. A 
good. judgment mult always in ſome meſure depend upon 
a ſurvey and compariſon of ſeveral things together in 
the mind, and determining the truth of fome doubtful 
propoſition by that ſurvey and compariſon. When 
the mind has, as it were, ſet all thoſe various objects 
preſent before it, which are necefſary to form a true 
propoſition or judgment concerning any thing, it then 
determines that ſuch and ſuch ideas are to be joined or 
disjoined, to be affirmed or denied; and this in a con- 
ſiteney and correſpondence with all thoſe other ideas 
or 1 which any way relate or belong to the 

Now there can be no ſuch comprehen- 
— * of many things without a tolerable degree 
of memory z it is by review iug things pat we learn to 
judge of the future: and it happens ſometimes that 
if one needful or important object or idea be abſent, 
the judgment concerning the thing inquired will there- 
by become falſe or miſtaken. 

You-will —— then, How comes it to paſs- that 
there are ſome perſans who appear in the world of 
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huſineſs, as well as in the world of læarning, to have a 
good judgment, and have acquired the juſt character 
of prudence and wiſdom, and yet have neither a very 
bright genius nor ſagacity of thought, nor a very hap- 
py memory, ſo that they cannot ſet before their minds 
at once a large ſcene of ideas in order to paſs a judg- 
ment. 

Now we may learn from Pen/ero/o ſome aceount of 


this difficulty. You ſhall ſcarcely ever find. this man 


forward in judging and determimng things propoſed 
to him : but he always takes time, and delays, and 
ſuſpends, and ponders things maturely, before he 
paſſes his judgment: then he practiſes a flow medita- 
tion, ruminates on the ſubject, and thus perhaps in 
two or · three nights and days rouſes and awakens thoſe 
ſeveral ideas, one after another as he can, which are 


. neceſlary id order to judge aright of the thing propo- 


ſed, and makes them paſs before his review in ſucceſ- 
ſion: this he doth to relieve. the want both of a quick 
ſagacity of thought, and of a ready memory and 
ſpeedy recollection; and this caution and practice lays 
the foundation of his juſt judgmeut and wiſe conduct. 
He ſurveys well before he lacs HOY 
Whence I cannot but take - occaſion to infer one 
rule of advice to perſons of higher as well as 
ower genius, and of large as well as narrow memorics, 
viz. That they do not too haſtily pronounce conceru- 
ing matters of doubt or inquiry, where there is not an 
urgent neceſſity of preſent action. The bright genius 
is ready to be fo forward as often betrays, ſelf into 
great errors in judgment, {pcech, and conduct, without 
a continual guard upon itlelf, and uſing the bridle of 
the tongue. - And it is by this delay and precaution, 
that many a perſon of much lower natural abilitics 


ſhall. often excel perſons of the brighteſt genius in wiſ- 


dom and prudence. 

It is found, that a fine genius has but a feeble 
memory: for where the genius is bright, and the ima- 
gination vivid, the power of memory may. be too 
much neglected, ard loſe its improvement. Am aftive 
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fancy readily wanders over a multitude of objects, 
and is continually entertaining itſelf with new flying 
images: it runs through a number of new feenes or 
new pages with pleaſure, but without due attention, 
and ſeldom ſuffers itſelf to dwelt long enough upou 
any one of them to make a — impreſſion. thereof 
upon the mind, and commit it to laſting remembrance. 
This is one -plain and obvious reaſon, why there are 
ſome perſons of very bright parts and active ſpirits, 
who have but ſhort and narrow powers of remembrance 
for having riches of their own, they are not ſolicitous 
to borrow, | 4 

And as ſuch a quick and various faney and inven- 
tion may be ſome hindrance to the attention and me- 
mory, ſo a mind of à good retentive ability, and 
which is ever crowding"its memory with things which 
it learns and reads comtinually; may prevent, reſtrain, 
and cramp the invention itſelf. & memory of Ler- 
tarides is er widgper ee to offer to his 
mind ſomething out of other mens writings or. conver- 
fations, and is preſenting him with the. thoughts of 
other perſons perpetually : thus the man who had na- 
turally a good flowing invention, does not ſuffer him- 
ſelf to purſue. his own thoughts. Some perſons who 
have been bleſt by nature with/ ſagacity, and no con- 
tempt ĩble genitts, have too often forbid the exerciſe of 
it, by tying themſclves down to the memory of the 
rolumes they have read, and the ſentiments of other 
. n e as 

Where, the memory has em- 
ploying itſelf in ſcraping together new acquirements, 
and there has not been a judgment ſufficient to 
Giſtinguiſh what things were fit to be recommended and 
treaſured up in the memory, and what things were 
le, uſgeſs, or needleſs, the mind has been with 
a wretched heap and hotch-potch of words or ideas, 
and the ſoul may be faid to had /arge poſſeſſions, 
1 7 true riches, 

ave read in ſome of Mr. Milton's writings a very 
beautiful ſimile, 2 repreſents the books os 
' | 2 | 
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the fathers, as they are called in the Chriffian church; 
Whatſoever, faith he, Old Time with his huge drag- 
net has conveyed down to us along the ſtream of a 
whether it be ſhells or ſhell-fah, jewels or pebbles, ſticks 
or ſtraws, ſea-weeds or mud, theſe are the ancients, 
theſe are the fathers, The caſe is much the ſame with 
the memorial poſſeſſions of the greateſt part of man- 
kind, A few uſeful things perhaps, mixed and con- 
founded with many trifles and all manner of rubbiſh, 
fll up their memories and compoſe their intelleQual 
poſſeſſions. It is a great happineſs therefore to diſtiu- 
guiſh things aright, and to lay up nothing in the me- 
mory but what has ſome juſt value in it, and is worthy 
to be numbered as a part of our treaſure, 
Whatſoever improvements ariſe to thif.mind of man 
from the wiſe exerciſe of his 'own reaſoning powers, 
theſe may be called his proper manufaftures ; and what- 
ſoever he borrows from abroad, theſe may be termed 
his foreign treaſures : both together make a wealthy 
and happy mind. ; 


How many excellent judgments and r are 
0 


framed in the mind of a man of wiſdom and ſtudy in a 
length of years? How many worthy and admirable 
notions has he been poſſeſſed of in life, both by bis 
own reaſonings, and by his prudent and laborious col- 
lections in the courſe of his reading? But, alas ! how 
many thouſands of them vaniſh away again and are loſt 
in empty air, for want of a ſtronger and more reten- 
tire memory? When a young practitioner in the law 
was. ofice ſaid to conteſt a point of debate with that 
great lawyer in the laſt age, Sergeant Maynard, be is 
reported to have anſwered him, Alas ! young man, I have 
forgot much more law than ever thou h/ learnt or read. 
What an unkoown and unſpeakable happineſs would 
it be to a man of j t, and who » engaged in 
the purſuit of knonledge, i he had but a power of 
ſtamping all his own belt ſentiments upon his memory 
in ſome indelible characters; and if he could — iy 
print every valuable paragraph and ſentiment of th 
molt excellent authors he has read, upon his mind, 
* 


_ - nx. 
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with the ſame ſpeed and facility with which he read 
them I a man of genius and ſagacity could but 
retain and ſurvey all thoſe numerous, thoſe wiſe and 
beautiful ideas at once, which have ever paſſed thro 
his thoughts upon any one ſubject, how admirably wo 
he be furniſhed to paſs a juſt judgment about all pre- 
ſent objects and occurrences? - What @' rious enter- 
tainment would fill and felicitate his ſpirit, if he could 
graſp all theſe in a ſingle ſurvey ; as the ſkilful eye of 
a — runs over a fine and complicate piece of hif- 
tory wrought by the hand of a Titian or a Ra 
views the whole ſcene at once, and feeds himſelf with 
the extenſive delight? But theſe are joys that do not 
belong to mortality. 

Thus far I have indulged ſome looſe and uncon- 
* nected thoughts and remarks with regard to the differ- 


y ent powers of wit, memory and judgment. For it was 
| very difficult to throw them into, regular form or me; 
y thod without my room, Let us now with more * 
rity treat of the memory alone. 

* ed the memory be a natural faculty of the mind. 
1 of man, and belongs to ſpirits which are not incarnate; 
15 yet it is greatly aſſitted ot hindered, and much diverſi- 

hed by the brain or the animal nature, to which. the 


dl- foul is united ia this preſent ſtate. But, what of 
oft the brain that ĩs, wherein the images of things he trea- 
— ſured up, is hard for us to determine with 
py is very CEry- 

wu tainty. It is moſt probable that thoſe very fibres, 
pores, or traces of the brain, which aſſiſt at the firſt 
dea or perception of any object, are the ſame which. 
aſſiſt alſo at the recollection of it : and thew it will ſol- 
bw that the memory has no ſpecial part of the bruim 
devoted to its on ſervice, but uſes all thoſe parts in 

which ſubſerve our ſenſations,. 2 wel ag our 
—_— and reaſoning powers, 

memory grows and improves in young 

ſons from their. childhood; and decays — old ag per 
it may be increaſed by art and-labour, and proper ex- 
erciſe ; or it may be injured and quite ſpoiled by floth, ' 
« by a diſeaſe," erg fake on the bead. There 76. 
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| ſome reaſonings on this ſubject which make it evident, 
that the goodneſs of a memory depends in a great degree 
n the conſiſtence and the temperature of that part 
Ta. brain Which is appointed to aſſiſt the exerciſe 
of all our ſenſible and intellectual ſaculties. | 
So for inſtance, in children ; they perceive and for- 
get a hundred things in an hour; the brain is ſo ſoft 
that it receives immediately all impreſſions like water 
or liquid mud, and retains ſcarcely any of them: all 
the traces, forms, or images which are drawa there, 
are immediately effaced or cloſed up again, as though 
you wrote with your finger on the ſurface of a river, or 
on a veſſel of oil. 

On the contrary, in old age, men have a very ſecble 
remembrance of things that were done of late, i. c. the 
ſame day, or week, or year ; the brain is grown ſo hard 
that the preſent images or ſtrokes make little or no 
impreſſion, and therefore they immediately vaniſh : 
Priſea, in his ſeventy-cighth year, will tell long ſtories 
of things done when he was in the battle at the Boyne 
almoſt fifty years ago, and when he ſtudied at Oxford 
ſeven years before ; for thoſe impreſſions were made 
when the brain was more ſuſceptive of them'; they 
have been deeply engraven at the proper ſeaſon, and 
therefore they remain. But words or things which he 
lately ſpoke or did, they are immediately forgotten, 
þecauſe the brain is new grown more dry and folid is 
its conſiſtence, and receives not much more jmpreſſion 
than if you wrote with your finger on a flobr of clay, 
or a plaiſtered wall. ' 

But in the middle Rage of life, or it may be from 
kfteen to fifty years of age, the memory is generally 
in its happieſt ſtate, the brain eaſily receives and long 
retains = images and traces which are impreſſed upon 
it, and the natural ſpirits are more active to nung 
theſe little infinite unknown figures of things in ther 
proper cells gr cavities, to e and reco them. 
Whatſocver therefore keeps the brain in its beſ 
temper and conſiſtence may be a help to preſerve the 


memory: but exccls of wine, or luxury of any kind, u 


— 
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well as exceſs in the ſtudies of learning or the bufineſ- 
ſes of life, may overwhelm the memory, by overſtrain- 
ing and weakening the fibres of the brain, over - waſting 
the ſpirits, injuring the true conſũiſtence of that tender 
ſubſtance, and confounding the images that are laid 
up there. | | 
Age bes theſe ſeveral qualifications, (1.) It 
is ready to recri ve and admit with great eaſe the various 
ideas both of words and things which are learned or 
taught. (2) It is large ond copious to treaſure up theſe 
ideas in great number and variety.  {3.) It is frong 
and durable to retain for a conſiderable time thoſe wo 

or thoughts which are committed to it. (4. It is 
faithful amd ach ue to ſuggeſt and rrcollect upon every pro- 
per occaſion, all thoſe words or thoughts which have 
been recommended to its care, or treaſured up in it. 
no Now in every one of theſe qualifications a memory 
* may be injured, or may be improved: yet I ſhall hot 
ries inſiſt diſtinctly on theſe particulars, but only in general 
re propoſe a, few rules or direftions, whereby this noble 
ford faculty of memory, in all its branches and qualifications, 
ade may he preſerved or aſſiſted, and ſhew what are the 
bey practices that both by reaſon and experience have been 
and found of happy influence to this purpoſe. 
n be There is one great and general direclion which 

ten to the improvement of other powers as well as of the 
d is nemory, and that ia, nr 
| exerciſe, Many acts by degrees form a habit, and 
thereby the ability or power is ſtrengthened and made 
more ready to appear again in action. Our memories 
ſhould be uſed and inured from childhood to beur a 
moderate quantity of knowledge let into them early, 
and they will thereby become — for uſe and fer> 
vice. As any limb well and duly exerciſed grows 


— the nerves of the are corroborated 
thereby. Milo took up a calf, and daily carried it on 
bis ſhoulders: as the calf grew, his ſtrength grew alſo, 
. 
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Our memories will be in a great meaſure moulded 
and formed, improved or injured, according to the 
exerciſe of them. If ve never uſe them they will be 
almoſt loſt. Fhoſe who are wont to converſe or read 
about a few things only, will retain but a few in their 
memory: thoſe who are uſed to remember things but 
for an hour, and charge their memories with it no 
longer, will retain them but an hour before they vaniſh: 
And let words be remembered as well as things, that ſo 
u may acquire a copia verborum as well as rerum,' and 

e more to expreſs your mind on all occaſions. 
Vet there ſhould be a caution given in-ſome caſes : 
the memory of a child, or any infirm perſon, ' ſhould 
not be overburdened f for a limb or a joint. may be 
overſtrained, by being too much loaded, and its natural 
power never be recovered, Teachers ſhould wiſely 
judge of the power and conſtitution of youth, and im- 


poſe no more on them than they are able to bear with 


eheerfulneſs and improvement. 

And particularly they ſhould take care, that the 
memory of the learner be not too much crowded with 
a tumultuous heap or overbearing multitude of docu- 
ments or ideas at one time; this is the way to remem- 
ber nothing ; one idea effaces another. An over-greed 


graſp dots not retain the largeſt handful. But it 4 
the exerciſt of memory with a due moderation, that is 


one general rule towards the improvement of it. 
The particular rules are ſuch us theſe: 
1. Due attentian and diligence to learn and know bing 


which we would commit to our remembranee, is a rule 
of great neoeſſity iu this caſe. When the attention is 


ſtrongly fixed to any particular ſubject, all that is ſaid 
concerning it makes a deeper impreſſion upon the 
mind, There are ſome | perſons. who complain t 

cannot remember divine or human diſcourſes which 
bear, when in truth their thoughts are wandering 
the time, or they hear with ſuch coldneſs and in- 


wonder the things which are read or ſpoken make but 


differency, and a trifling temper. of ſpirit, that it is no 


c 
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a ſlight impreſſion on the brain, and get no firm footing 
in the ſeat of memory, but ſoon vaniſh and are loſt,  - 
It is needſul therefore, if we would maintain a long 
remembrance of the things which we read or hears. 
that we ſhould engage out dehght and pleaſure in thoſe 
ſubjects, and uſe the other methods which are before 
preſcribed in order to fis the attention. Sloth, indo- 
lence, and idleneſs, will no more ble the mind with 
intellectual riches, than it will fill the hand with gain, 
the field with corn, or the purſe with treaſure. 
Let it be added allo, that not only the ſſothſul and 
the negligent deprive themſelves of proper knowledge 
tor the furniture of their memory, but ſuch as appear 
to have active ſpirits, who are ever ſkimming over the 
ſurface of things with a volatile temper, will fix no- 
thing in their mind. Vario will ſpend whole moraings 
in running over looſe and unconnected pages, and with 
freſh curioſity is ever glancing over new words and 
ideas that ſtrike his t fancy : he is fluttering over 
a thouſand objects of art and ſeience, and yet treaſures 
up but little ey. There muſt be.the labour 
aud the diligence of cloſe attention to particular ſub- 
jects of thought and inquiry, which only can impreſs 
what we read or think of upon the ing fa- 
ye line ne "fon of the things which 
2. C the things whic 
we commit to memory, is neceſſary Pam to make 
them ſtick and dwell there, If we would remember 
words, or Jearn, the names of perſons or things, we 
ſhould have them recommended to our memory by 
clear and diſtin pronunciation, ſpelling, or writing. 
If we would treaſure up the ideas of things, potions, 
propoſitions, arguments, ſciences, theſe ſhould be 
recommended alſo to our memory by a clear and dif- 
tin eption of them. Faint, glimmering, and 
confuſed ideas will vaniſh like images ſeen in twilight. 
Every : thing which we learn ſhould be conveyed to 
the underſtanding in the plaincſt expreſſions without 
any ambiguity, that we may not miſtake what we de- 
ſue ta remember. This is a general rule whether we 
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would employ the memory about words or things, 
though it muſt be confeſt that mere ſounds and words 
are much harder to get by heart than the knowledge 
ef things and real images. 

For this reaſon take heed (as I have often before 


warned) that you do not take up with word: inftead 


of thingt, nor mere ſound: inſtead of real 1 and 
dear. ' Many a lad forgets what has been taught him, 
merely becauſe he never well underſtood. it: 1 never 
ho and diſtinctiy took in the meaning of thoſe 
ſounds and ſyllables which be was required to get by 
heart. 

This is one true reaſon why boys make ſo poor a 
| grofutency in learuing the Latin tongue, under ma- 
ters. who teach them by grammars and rales written 
m Latin, of which 1 have ſpoken before. And this 
is a common caſe with children when they learn their 
eatechiſms' in their early days. The language and the 
ſentiments conveyed in thoſe catechiſms are far above 
the underſtanding of creatures of that age, and they 
have no tolerable ideas under the words. This makes 
the anſwers much harder to be remembered, and in 
truth they learn nothing but words without ideas; and 
if thex are ever ſo perfect iu W words, yet 
they know nothing of divinity. 

And for this gelen it is a — iule in teaching 
children. the principles of religion, that they ſhould 
be ex in very plain, eaſy, and familiar words, 
bro as low as pofible down to their underſtand- 
ings, — to their different ages and capacities, 
and thereby they will obtain ſome uſeful knowledge 


_ when the words are treaſure n memory, be- 
auen be ſame time they treaſure up thole di. 
vine ideas too. 


3. Mahod end regulcbity in the things was commit to 
memory, is neceſſary in order to make them take more 
effectual poſſeſſion of the mind, and abidg there long. 
As much as ſyfematical learning is decried by ſome vain 
Er alt=: of 
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happieſt way to furniſh the mind with a variety of 


knowledge. | | 

What ſoever you would truſt to your memory, let it 
be diſpoſed in a proper method, connected well to- 
gether, and referred to diſtinct and particular heads 
or claſſes, both general and particular. An apothe- 
cary's boy will much ſooner learn all the medicines in 
his maſter's ſhop, when they are ranged in boxes or on 
ſhelves. according to their diſtin natures, ' whether 
herbs, drugs, or minerals, whether leaves or roots, 
whether chymical or Galenical preparations, whether 
ſimple or compound, c. and when they are placed in 
ſome order according to their nature, their fluidity, 
or their conſiſtence, &c. in phials, bottles, gallipors, - 
caſes, drawers, &c. So the genealogy of a family is 
more. calily learnt when you begin at ſome great 
grandfather as the root, and diſtinguiſh the ſtock, the 
large boughs, the leſſer branches, the twigs, and the 
buds, till you come down to the preſent infants of the 
houſe. And indeed all forts of arts and ſciences taught 
in a method ſomething of this kind, are mote happily 
committed to the mind or memory. 

might give another plain ſimile to confirm the 
truth of this. What horſe or carriage can up 
and bear away all the various, rude, and unwieldy lo 
pings of a branchy tree at once ? But if they are 4. 
vided yet further, ſo as to be laid cloſe, and bound up 
in a more uniform manner into ſeveral faggots, per- 
laps thoſe loppings may be all carried as one ſingle 
load or burden. ö . 

The mutual dependence of things on each. other 
help the memory of both, A wiſe connexion. of the 
parts of a diſcourſe in a rational method, gives great 
advantage to the reader or hearer in order to his re- 
membrance of it. Therefore many mathematical de- 
mouſtrations in a long train may be remembered much 
better than, heap of ſentences which have no con- 
dexion. The book of Proverbs, at leaft from the tenth 
chapter and onwards, is much harder to remember 
lian the book of Pſalms for this reaſon : and ſome 
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Chriſtians have told me, that they remember what is 
written in the Epiſtle to the Romane, and that to the 
Hebrews, much better than many others of the ſacred 
Epiſtles, becauſe there is more exact method and con- 
nexion obſerved in them. 


ler to verantber u ſermon which 


He hears, ſhould acquaint himſelf by degrees with the 
method in which the ſeveral important parts of it are 
delivered. It is a certain fault in a multitude of 
chers, that they utterly neglect method in their 
— or at leaſt they refuſe to render their me- 
thod viſible and ſenſible to the hearers. One would 
be tempted to think it was for fear leſt their auditors 
ſhould remember too much of their ſermons, and pre- 
vent their preaching them three or four times over: 
but I have candour enough to perſuade myſelf, that 
the true reaſon is, they imagine it to be a more modiſh 
way of preaching without particulars; I am ſure it is 
a much more uſeleſs one. And it would be of great 
advantage both to the ſpeaker and hearer, to have dil- 
courſes for the pulpit caſt into a plain and eaſy method, 
and the reaſons or inferences ranged in a proper order, 
and that under the words, firft, ſecondly, and thirdly, 
howerer they may be now fancied to found unpolite 
or unfaſhionable: but Archbiſhop Tilloſſon did not think 
ſo in his days. | 
4. A frequent review an careſul repetition of the 
things we would learn, and an abridgment of them in a 
narrow compaſs for this end, has ® great influence to fre 
them in the memory : therefore it is that the rules of 
"grammar, and uſeful examples of the variation of words, 
and the peculiar forms of ſpeech in any language, arc 
'ſo' often appointed by the maſter as leſſons for the 
ſeholars to be frequently repeated ; and they are cou- 
traced into tables for frequent review, that what is not 
fixed in the mind at firſt, may be ſtamped upon thc 
memory by a perpetual ſurvey and rehearſal. 
Repetition is ſo very uſeful a practice, that Mnemer, 
even from his youth to his old age, never read a book 
Without making ſome ſmall points, daſhes, or hook 
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in the margin, to mark what parts of the diſcourſe 
were proper for a review : and when he came to the 
end of a ſection or chapter, he always ſhut his book, 
and recollected all the ſentiments or expreſſions he had 
remarked, ſo that he could give a tolerable analyſis and 
abſtra# of every treatiſe he had read, juſt after he had 
finiſhed it. Thenoe he became fo furniſhed with 
u rich variety of knowledge. | | 
Even when a perſon is hearing a ſermon, or a lec- 
ture, he may give his thoughts leave now and then to 
; ſep back ſo 3 as to recolle& the ſeveral heads of it 
from the beginning, two or three times before the lec · 
4 ture or ſermon is finiſhed : the omiſſion or the loſs of a 
ſentence or two among the amplifications, is richly 
« compenſated by preſerving in the mind the method 
* and order of the whole diſcourſe in the moſt important 


II branches of it. 

* If we would fix in the memory the diſoourſes we 
at hear, or what we deſign to ſpeak, /et us abſira#t them into 
2 Grief c „and review them often. Lawyers and 
4d, divines have need of ſuch aſliſtances : they write down 
er, Wort notes or hints of the, principal heads of what they de» 
ly, fire to commit to their memory, in order to preach or 


ite plead ; for ſuch abſtracts and epitomes may be reviewed 
ink much ſooner, and the ſeveral amplifying fentiments or 
ſentences will be more eaſily invented or recolleQed in 
the their oper ces. The art of fbort hand is of excel- 
my lent uſe for this as well as other purpoſes, It mult be 
fre acknowledged, that thoſe who ſcarcely ever take a 
s of in their hands to write ſhort notes or hints of w 
rds, they are to ſpeak or learn, who never try to caſt thi 
arc into method, or to contract the ſurvey of them, in 
the order to commit them to their memory, had need 
cou- have a double degree of that natural power of retain- 
not ing and recollecting what they read or hear, or intend 


w_—_ 
not plunge yourſelf into other s or fludier, 
amuſements or mat I you have at · 
tended upon inſtruction, if you can well avoid it. 
„ you have 
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heard, that they may not be waſhed all away from the 


mind by a torrent of other occurrences or engagements, 
nor loſt in the crowd or'clamour of other and im- 
unate affairs. 
Talking over the things which you | have * with your 
on the firlt proper opportunity you have for 
it, is a-moſt uſeful manner of review or repetition, in 
order to fix them upon the mind. Teach them your 
ounger friends, in order to eſtabliſh your own know- 
jed edge while you communicate it to them, The animal 
powers of your tongue and of yaur car, as well as your” 
intellectual faculties, will all join together to help the 
memory. Hermetas ſtudied hard in a remote corner of 
the land, and in ſolitude, yet he became a very learned 
man. He ſeldom was ſo happy as to enjoy ſuitable 
ſociety at home, and therefore he talked over to the 
fields — the woods in the evening what he had been 
reading in the day, and found ſo conſiderable advantage 
by this practice, that he recommended it to all his 
friends, ſince he could ſet his probatum to it for ſeven · 
teen 
4. — and delight i in the things aue learn, gives 
great aſſiſtance towards the remembrance of them. 
hatſoever therefore we defire that a child ſhould 
commit to his memory, make it as pleaſant to him as poſ- 
ble; endeavour to ſearch his genius and his temper ; 
and let him take in the inſtructions you give him, or the 
leſſons you appoint him, as far as may be, in a way 
ſuite to his natural inclingtion. Fabellss would never 
learn any moral leſſons till they were moulded into the 
form of ſome fiction or fable like thoſe of A. or till 
they put on the appearance of a ble, like thoſe 
wherein our bleſſed Saviour taught the ignorant world: 
then he remembered well the emblematical inſtruQtions 
'that were given him, and Jearnt to practiſe the moral 
ſenſe and meaning of them. Young Speforine was 
taught virtue, by ſetting before him à variety of ex- 
—— of the various good qualities in human life ; and 
ppointed daily to t ſome ſtory of this kind 
% Pers Mare, Re ſame lad was carly in - 


on 
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ſtructed to avoid the common vices and follies of youth 
in the ſame manner. This is a-kin to the method 
whereby the Lacedemonian trained up their children to 
hate drunkenneſs and intemperance, viz. by bringing 
a drunken man into their company, and ſhewing them 
what a beaſt he had made of hamſelf. Such viſible and 
ſenſible forms of inſtruction will make long and uſeful 
impreſſions upon the memory. —_ 

Children may be taught to remember many things 
in a way of ſport and. play. Some young creatures 
have learnt their letters and ſyllables, and the pronoun» 
cing and ſpelling of words, by having them paſted or 
written upon many little flat tablets or dies. Some 
have been taught vocabularies of different laoguages, 
having a word in one tongue written on one fide of 
theſe tablets, and the ſame word in agother tongue on 
the other ſide of them. 

There might be alſo many entertaining contrivances 
for the inſtruction of children in ſeveral t ug relating 
to geometry, geography and aftronomy, in ſuch alluring 
and luſory methods, which' would make a moſt agree- 
able and laſting impreſſion on their minds. 

6. The memory of uſeful things may receive conſi- 
derable aid if they are thrown imo verſe: for 2 
bers, and meaſures, and rhyme, according to the poeſy 
of different languages, have a conſiderable fafluetce upon 
mankind, both to make them receive with more caſe 
the things propoſed to their obſervation, and preſerve 
them longer in their remembrance, How many are 
there of the common affairs of human life, which have 
been taught in early years by the help of rhyme, and 
have been 11 nails faflened in a ſire place, and rivetted 

daily uſe? 15 
wo e number of the days of each month are en- 
graven on the memory of thouſands by theſe four lines z/ 


une, and April, and November: 
ebruary feenty-cight alone, 
Aud all the reft have * 
- 
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80 lads have been taught frugality by ſurveying and 
judging of their own expences by theſe three lines: 

Compute the pence but of one days expence 

So many pound: and angelt, groats and Fence, 

Are ſdent in one whole year's circumference. : 


For the number of days in a year is three hundred 


ſaxty- ive, which number of pence makes one pound, one 


angel, one groat, and one penny. 


80 have rules of health been preſcribed in the book 


called ScholaSalernitana, and many a perſon has preſerved 
himſelf doubtleſs from evening gluttony, and the paing 
and diſeaſes conſequent upon it, by theſe two lines: 


| Ex magna cena flomacho fit maxima 2 
UN ks de ee Þt thi uns been. 


Engliſhed : 
To be cafy all night, 


Let your be light : 
Ge yet comple 


And a hundred proverbial ſentences in various lan- 
es are formed into rhyme or a verſe, whereby they 
are made to ſtick upon the memory of old and young. 
It is from this principle that moral rules have been 
caſt into a poetic mould from all antiquity, So the 
golden verſes of the Pythagoreans in Greek ; Cato s 
diſtichs De Moribus in Latin ; Lilly's precepts to ſcho- 
lars called Qui mibi, with many others z and this bas 
been done with very good ſucceſs. A line or two of 
this kin] recurring on the memory, have often guarded 
youth from a temptation to vice and folly, as well as 
put them in mind of their-preſent duty. | 
It is for this reaſon alſo that the genders, declenſions, 
and variations of nouns and verbs have been taught in 


verſe, by thoſe who have complied with the prejudice 
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of long cuſtom, to teach Zngiz/b children the Latin 
tongue by rules written in Latin and truly thoſe rude 
heaps of words and terminations of an'unknown ton 

would have never been ſo happily tearnt by heart by a 
hundred thouſand boys without this ſmoothing arti- 
fice ; nor indeed do I know any thing elſe can be ſaid 


with good reaſon, to excuſe or relieve the obvious ab- 


ſurdities of this practice. 
When you would remember new things or words, 
endeavour to afſociate and conned them with ſome words ur 
things which you have well known before, and whith are 
fixed and eftabliſhed in your memory. This aſſociation of 
ideas is 0 t importance and force, and may be of 
excellent uſe in pany inſtances of human life. One 
idea which is familiar to the mind, connected with 
others which are new and ſtrange, will bring thoſe new 
ideas into eaſy remembrance. Maromdes had got the 
firſt hundred lines of Virgil's nei printed upon his 
memory ſo perfectly, that he knew not only the order 
and number of every verſe from one to a hundred in 
perfection, but the order and number of every word 
in each verſe alſo; and by this means he would under- 
take to remember two or three hundred names of per- 
ſons or things by ſome rational or fantaſtic connexion 
between ſome word in the verſe, and ſome letter, ſyl- 
lable, property, or accident of the name or thing to be 
remembered, even though they had been repeated but 
once or twice at moſt in his hearing. Animoto prac- 
tiſed much the ſame art of memory, by getting the 
Latin names of twenty-two animals into his head ac- 
cording to the alphabet, viz. aſinus, baſiliſcus, canis, 
draco, elephas, felis, gryphus, bircus, juvencus, leo, mulus, 
nodtua, ovit, panthera, quadrupes, rhinoceras, fimia, taurus, 
urſus, xiphias, Aena or yena, zibetta, Naſt of theſe 
he divided alſo into four parts, vis. head and body, 
feet, fins or wings, and tail, and by ſome arbitrary oy 
chimerical attachment of each of theſe to a word or 
thing which he defired to remember, he committed 
them to the care of his memory, and that with good 
ſucceſa. Kane N. 
P 3 
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It is alſo by this aſſociation of ideas, that we may 
better imprint any new idea upon the memory, by join- 
ing with it ſome IG of the time, place, com- 
pany, &c. wherein we firlt obſerved, heard, or learnt 
it. If we would recover an abſent idea, it is uſeful to 
recolle& thoſe circumſtances of time, place, &'c. The 
ſubſtance will many times be recovered and brought to 
the thoughts by recollecting the ſhadow : a man recurs 
'to our fancy by remembering his garment, bis fize, or 
ſtature, his office, or employment, c. A beaſt, bird, 
or fiſh, by its colour, figure, or motion, by the cage, 
or court-yard, or ciſtern wherein it was kept. 

To this head alſo we may refer that remembrance 
of names and things which may be derived from our 
recollection of their likeneſs to other things which we 
know ; either their reſemblance in name, charac- 
ter, form, accident, or any thing that- belongs to 
them. An idea or word which has been loſt or for- 
gotten, has been often recovered by hitting upon ſome 
other kindred word or idea, which has the neareſt re- 
ſemblance to it, and that in the letters, ſyllables, or 
ſound of the name, as well as properties of the thing. 

If we would remember Hippocrates, or Galen, or Para- 
celſus, think of a phyſician's name, beginning with 

A, G, or P. If we will remember Ovidius Naſo, we 
may repreſent a man with a great noſe ; if Plato, we 
may think upon a perſon with large ſhoulders ; if Cri/- 
pus, we ſhall fancy another with curled hair; and fo 
of other things. 

And ſometimes a new or ſtrange idea may be fixed 
in the memory, by conſidering its cantrary or oppoſite. 
So if we cannot hit on the > bh Goliath,” the remem- 
brance of David may recover it; or the name of a 
Trojan may be recovered by thinking of a Greet, &c. 

8. In ſuch caſes wherein it may be done, ſeek after 
local memory, or a remembrance of what you have 
read by the fide or page where it is written or printed ; 
whether the right or the left, whether at the top, the 
middle, or the bottom ; whether at the beginning of a 
chapter or a paragraph, or the end of it. It has beca 


— 
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ſome ad , for this reaſon, to accuſtom one's ſelf 
to books of the ſame edition; and it has been of con- 
ſtant and ſpecial uſe to divines and private Chriſtians, 
to be furniſhed with ſeveral Bibles of the ſame edition, 
that whereſoever they are, whether m their chamber, 
parlour, or ſtudy, in the younger or elder years of life, 
they may find the chapters and yerſes ſtanding in the 
ſame parts of the page. 

This is alſo a great conveniency to be obſerved by 
printers in the new editions of Grammars, Pſalms, 
Teftaments, & c. to print every chapter, paragraph, or 
verſe, in the ſame part of the page as the former, that ſo 
it may yield an happy aſſiſtance to thofe young learners 
who nd, and even feel, the advantage of a local memory. 

9. Let every thing we defire to remember be fairly 
and diflinitly written and divided into periods, with large 
charatterg, in the beginning, for by this means we ſhall 
the more readily imprint the matter and words on our 
minds, and recolle& them with a glance, the more re- 
markable the writing appears to the eye. This 4 
conveys the ideas to the fancy better than any other; 
and what we have ſeen is not ſo ſoon forgotten as what 
we have only heard. What Horace affirms of the mind 


or paſſions may be ſaid alſo of the memory. 


= * — LONG 

uam unt oc | aa ö us, et que” 

Ieſe e ſpeftator. | 
Applied thus in Zng/ifb : 


Sounds which addreſs the ear are loft and die 
In one ſhort hour ; but that which frites the eye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful ſight 

| Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 


For the aſſiſtance of weak memories, the firſt letters 
or words of every period, in every page, may be written 
in diſtin& colours; yellow, green, red, black, c. and 
if you obſerve the fame order of colours in the follow- 
ing ſentences, it may be ſtill the better. This will make 


a great impreſſion, and may much aid the memory. 


- 
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Under this head we may take notice of the advan- 
which the memory gains, by having the ſeveral 
aliedt of our learning drawn out into ſchemes and tables ; 
matters of mathematical ſcience and natural Phe are 
not only let into the underſtanding, but preſerved in 
the memory by figures and diagrams. The ſituation of 
the ſeveral parts of the earth are better learnt by one 


day's converſing with a map or ſca- chart, than by mere 


reading the deſcription of their ſituation a hundred 
times over in books of geography. So the conſtellations 
in aftronomy, and their poſition in the heavens, are more 
y remembered by hemiſpheres of the ftars well 
drawn. It is by having ſuch ſort of memorials, figures, 
and tables hung round our ſtudies, or places of reſidence 
or reſort, that our memory of theſe things will be 
tly aſſiſted and improved, as 1 have ſhewn at large 

in the twentieth chapter, of the Ve of the Scigners. 
I might add here alſo, that once suriting. over what 
we deſign to remember, and giving due attention to 
what we write, will fix it more in the mind than read- 
ing it five times, And in the ſame manner, if we had 
a plan of the naked lines of lohgitude and latitude, pro- 
jected on the meridian hd for this uſe, a learner 
might much more ſ y advance himſelf in the know- 
ledge of geography by his own drawing the figures of 
all the parts of the world upon it by imitation, than by 
many days ſurvey of a map of the world ſo printed. The 
ſame alſo may be ſaid concerning the conſtellations of 
heavem drawn by the learner on a naked projection of 
the circles of the ſphere upon the plane of the equator. 
10. It has ſometimes been the practice of men to 
imprint names or ſentences on their memory, by tating 
the fin letters Y every word of that ſentence, or hae 
names, and making a new word out of them. the 
name of the Maccabees is borrowed from the firſt let- 
ters of the Hebrew words which make that ſentence, 
Mi Camoka Baelim Jehovah, i. e. Who is like thee 
among the gods? which was written ont heir ban- 
vers. Feſus Chriſt, our Saviour, hath been called a %, 
in Greek 1xeTz, by the fathers, becauſe theſe are the 
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firſt letters of thoſe Greek words, Feſus Chrift, God”s 
Son, the Saviour. So the word whgyor teaches us to 
remember the order of the ſeven original colours, as 
they appear by the ſun-beams caſt through a priſm on 
white paper, or formed by the fun in a rainbow, ac- 
cording to the different „Zarb, of the rays, viz. 

violet, indigo, blye, green, yellow, orange, and red. 

In this manner the Hebrew grammarians teach their 
ſtudents, to remember the letters which change their 
natural pronunciation by the inſcription of a daggſb, by 
gathering theſe ſix letters, beth, gimel, _— caph, be, 
and thau, into the word begade j —— 
might not forget the letters named quieſcent, viz. ay 
b, v, and i, they are joined in the word ahevi. 80 
the 2 — N = JO in logic, are 

crlarem, Dari, &c. 

Other e helps rr | 
tioned here. 

Dr. Grey, in his book called Memoria Technica, has 

r 91 
ſome conſonantss# b, d, t, f, N 4, a, gud ſome 
vowels, a, & i, — ral diphthoogs, and 
thereby formed — f that _ nunibers, which 
may be more eaſily remembered: and Mr. Lowe has 
improved his ſcheme, in a ſmall pamphlet called Ma- 
monies delineated, whereby, in feven leaves, he has com- 
prized almoſt an infinity of things in ſcience and in 
common life, and reduced them to a ſort of meaſure 
ke Latin verſe ; though the words may be ſuppoſed 
to be very barbarous, being ſich a mixture of vowels 
and conſonants as are very unfit for harmony. 

But after all, the muy writers on this ſubject have 
confeſſed, that ſeveral of theſe wal helps of me- 
mory are ſo cumberſome as not to be ſuitable to every 
temper or perſon z nor are they of any uſe for the de- 
livery of a diſcourſe by memory, nor of much ſervice 
in learning the ſciences : but they may be ſometimes 
practiſed ed for the aſſiſting our remembrance of certain 
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CHAP. XVIIL 
Of Birdy * | 
N 


HEN a ſabject is indole to your thoughts, 

confider for appt eng et 1 or nts 

then whether it be not above the reach-of your in- 

quiry and knowledge i in the preſent fate ; and remem- 

ber that it is a great waſte of time, to buſy — 20 — 
too much amongſt unſearchables ; the chief uſe of theſe 

— is to keep the mind humble, by finding its own 
orance and weakneſs. 

II. CONSIDER again whether the matter; be worthy 
of ye inquiry we all ; and then, how far it may be 
worthy of your preſent ſearch and labour according to 
your age, your time of life, your ſtation in the world, 
your city, your profeſſion, your chief deſign and 
end. re are many . worth inquiry to one 
man, which are not ſo to an and there are things 
that may deſerve the ſtudy of the ſame perſon | in one 
part of life, which would be im _ or * 
at another. To read books of the art of preaching, or 
diſputes about church-diſcipline, are proper for a theo- 
logical fludent in the end his academical ſtudtes, but 
not at the beginning of them. To purſue mathemati- 
cal ſtudies very largely, may be uſeful for a profeſſor of 
25 — not for a divine. 

CONSTDER whether the £92 your in- 
36 whether you have ſufficient foun 
2. or furniture and advantages, for the pur 
it. It would be madneſs for « aps fort purſe 
at firſt to carve a Vrnus or a Mercury, and eſpe- 
cally without proper tools. And it is equal folly 
for a man W» pretend to make great improvements in 
natwral phi 7 due experiments. 
IV. ork DER whether the ſulied be any ways 
uſeful or no, before you engage in the ſtudy of it: of- 
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ten put this queſtion to yourſelves, Cui Lono ? to what 
purpoſe ? What end will it attain? Is it for the glory 
of God, for the good of men, for your own advantage, 
for the removal of any natural or moral evil, for the 
attainment of any natural or moral good? Will, the 
profit be equal to the labour ? There are many ſubtle 
impertinencies learnt in the ſchools, many painful 
trifles-even among the mathematical theorems and pro- 
blems, many difficiles, nuge, or laborious follies of va- 
rious kinds, which ſome ingenious men have been 
engaged in. A due reflection upon theſe things will 
the mind away from vain amuſements, and fave 
much time. ** 8 
V. CONSIDER ⁊ubat tendenty it has to. male you 
wiſer and better, as well as to make you more learned ; 
and thoſe queſtions'which tend to wiſdom and prudence 
in our conduct among men, as well as piety toward 
God, are doubtleſs more important, and preferable 
beyond all thoſe inquiries which only improve our 
knowledge in mere ſpeculations. | at 364 
VI. Ir the queſtion appear to be well worth your 
diligent application, and you are furniſhed with the 
neceſlary requilites to te it, then co whether 
it be drefl up and entangled in more words than is needful, 
and contain or include more complica. ed ideas than is nergſ- 
ſary 5 and if ſo, endeavour to reduce it to a greater 
ſimplicity and plainneſs, which will make the inquiry 
and argument eaſier and plainer all the way. *. 
VII. Ir it be ſtated in an improper, obſcure, ar irre- 
gular form, it may be meliorated by changing the phraſe, 
4 Ae 2 parts of it ; but be careful 2 to 
cep the grand and important point of inquiry the ſame in 
your new ſtating the mec. ] Le tricks — de- 
ceits of ſophiſtry, by ſliding in, or leaving out ſuch - 
words as entirely cha the queſtion, ſho be aban- 
doned and 12 all fair diſputants and honeſt 
ſearchers after truth. | | 
The flating a queſtion with clearneſs and. juffice yoos 
a great way many times toward the anſwering it. 
greateſt part of true knowledge lies in a ind percep» 
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tion of things which are in themſelves diflin® ; and ſome 
men give more light and knowledge by the bare fating 

the queſtion wi icuity and juſtice, than others 
1 talling it in groſs confuſion for whole hours together. 

o fate a ien is but to ſeparate and diſentangle 
the parts of it from one another, as well as from every 
thing which doth net concern the queſtion, and then 
to lay the diſentangled parts of the queſtion in due 
order and method : oftentimes without more ado this 
fully reſolves the doubt, and ſhews the mind where the 
truth lies, without a ent or diſpute. 

VIII. Ir the queſtion relate to an axiom or 

principle of truth, remember that a long train of 
quences may depend upon it, therefore it ſhould not be 
ſuddenly admitted or recerved. 
It is not enough to determine the truth of a propo- 
ſition, much leſs to raiſe it to the honour of an axiom 
or firft principle, to ſay, that it has been believed 
through many ages, that it has been received by many 
nations, that it 1s almoſt univerſally acknowledged, or 
nobody denies it, that it is eſtabliſhed by human laws, 
or that temporal penalties or repreaches will attend the 
diſbelief of it. 

IX. NOR is it enough to forbid any propoſition the title 
E an axiom, becauſe it has been denied by ſome perſons, and 
daubted of by others ; for fome perſons have been wnrea- 
amy credulous, and others have been as unreaſonably 

refptical. Then only ſhould a propoſition be an 
"axiom or a ſelf-evident truth, when by a moderate at- 
tention to the ſubject and predicate, their connexion 
appears in ſo plain a light, and ſo clear an evidence, as 
— 2 oo abdiic renytogmmethes t 
be connected. | 
X. Waire you are in ſearch after truth in queſtions 
of a doubtful nature, or ſuch as you have not yet 
thoroughly examined, $reep wp a fu indifference to either 
ide of the queſion, if you would be led honeflly into the 
truth: for a deſire or inclination leaving to either fide, 
biaſſes the judgment ſtrangely ; whereas by this indif- 
ference for every thing but truth, you will be excited 


ſome 
obje 


ode 
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to examine fairly inſtead of preſuming, and your aſſent 
will be ſecured from going beyond your evidence. 
X1. Fox the moſt part people are born to their opi- 
nions, and never queſtzon the truth of what their famuly, 
or their country, or their party profeſs. They clothe their 
minds as they do their bodies, after the faſhion in 
. — fappoſe 
rinciples. It 1s 0 to 
— neceſſary, and it will be charged as a ten- 
dency to apoftacy if we go about to examine them. 
Perſons are applauded for preſuming they are in the 
right, and (as Mr. Locke faith) he that confiders and 
| inquires into the reafon of things is counted a for 10 
| orthodoxy, becauſe poſſibly he may deviate from ſome 
of the received doctrines. And thus men without any 
. induſtry or acquiſition of their owu (lazy and idle as 
n they are), inherit lacal truths, i. e. the truths of that 
d place where they live, and arc iuured to aſſent without 
7 evidence. or 
Ir This hath a long and unhappy influence ; for if a man 
8, can bring his mind once to be poſit ive and fierce for 
he propolitions whoſe evidence he hath never examined, 
and that in matters of the greateſt coneeroment; he 
tle will naturally follow this ſhort and caſy way of judging 
nd aud believing in caſes of leſs moment; and build 
ca- opinions inſufficient grounds. . h 
bly XII. 5 a queſtion, eſpecially it 
is a matter of difficulty and importance, do not uli 
with partial examination, bat turu your thoughts on 
des, to gather in all the light you can toward the 
ſolution of it. Take time, and uſe all the helps that 
are to be attained before you fully determine, 
only where-preſent neceſſity of action calls for 
determination. 


an 

at 

tion 

2, as 

n co 

$1088 | 

yet If you would know what may be called a partial ex» 
either aminatiam, take theſe inftances, viz. | 

o the When you examine an obye# of ſenſe, or inquire into 
ſide, ¶ ſome matter of /enſatias at too great a di/lance from the 
indiſ object, or in an inconvenient ö it, or under any 
78338 
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lating to the madium or the organ vf the obje# itſelf ; or 
when you examine it by the ſenſe only, where others 
might be employed; or when you inquire into it by 


Hal eh, without the uſe of che underflanding,, and 


judgment, andireaſon. 
If it be — T8 which is to be determined by reaſon 
and argument, then your examination is partial, when 
you'turn the queſtion only in one light, and do not 
turn it on all ſides; when you look upon it only in its 
relations and aſpecte to one ſort of objects, and not to 
another; When you conſider only the advantages of it, 
and the reaſons for it, and neglect to think of the rea- 
ſous againſt it, and never ſurvey its inconveniences too; 
when you determine on à ſudden, before have 
ven yourſelf a 2 time for weighing al ci eireum- 
nces, c. | 
Again, If it be a queſtion of fol chpending upon he ws 
port of te teſtimony of men, your examination is but partial, 
when you inquire only what one man or a few ſay, 
and avoid the teſtimony of others; when you only aſk 
what thoſe report who were not eye or ear · witneſſes, 
and neglect thoſe who ſaw and heard it; han you 
content yourſelſ with mere looſe and general talk about 
it, and never enter into particulars ; or when there are 
many who deny the fact, and you never concern your- 


_— their reaſons for denyiog it, but relvive to 
only thoſe who affirm it. 


There is yet further a fault in your partial « exami- 
nation of any queition, when you reſolve to determine 
it by nuturul reaſon only, where you might be aflifted 
by al revelation; or when. you decide the 

int by ſome <vord or ſentence, or by of revela- 
—— withoũt comparing it with — —— which 
might give further Bight and better vr hs — 
the meaning. 4 

It is alſo a culpable . 2 foie 
doubtful or pretended wifion or revelation without the" uſe of 
rraſon ; or without the uſe uf that reve/ation,' which is 
undoubted and ſufficiently proved to be. divine. Theſc 


arg a ey tab we ſhould 
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never determine a queſtion by ane or two lights, where 

we may have 1 8 advantage of three or four. w 
XIII. Taxs heed leſt ſome daring notion, ſome „n- | 

wourite bypothefie, ſome beloved dodrine, or fome common 


but une vnmined opinion, be made a 19 of the truth or 1 
bood of all — propoſitions about the ſame ſubjeA. 
2 _ much upon ſuch a notion or doctrine a py 
dee amen examined, Sy RY adjuſted, and ſufh- 
— co Some perſons, by indulging ſuch a 
ractice, have _ led into long ranks of errors; they 
ave found themſelves involved in a train A e 
by taking up ſome pretty n or principle, ei 
in philoſophy, poluticry or religion, upon (light and inſuf · 
ficient grounds, and eſtabliſhing that as à teſt and rule 
by which to judge af all other things. 
N * er reaſon, have a care of ſuddenly 


caſes will eafily or naturally follow. 
un fe heed: " renin . turn in your early 
judgment of things W's as far as poſſible, 
— flke Drvs Welk given to the un- 


omar » > eſpecially in ger years. The indul- 
gence of a or credit _ 


to one fooliſh fable, lays the miad apon be impoſed 
upon by many. {Fbe: anicient. —— to 
believe that Romulus and Remus, the founders of their 


r 


by a: wolf; this ſtory their minds for the re- 
ception of a — 2 
countries. would enforce the belief, 


Pompeius 

that one of th ancient ings of Spain ws Jo mud and 
Juckled by a hart, from the fable of Romulus and Remus. 
It was by the ſame influence they learned to 
their lopes nu Seas 19-awene — tes 
they were once perſuaded that the greatneſs of their 
empire, and the glory of Romulus their founder, were 

predicted by the happy omen of twelve n e 
ing to bim when he cee legend of hey 
* A "Seer | prodigies, 
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auguries, and ges together, —_ 
which Livy bas furniſhed 1 huge . 
So the child who is once taught to believe any one 
occurrence to be a good or evil omen, or any day of the 
month or week to be lucky or wnlucky, hath a wide in- 
road made on the ſoundneſs of his underſtanding in 
the followin judgments of his life 3 be lies ever open 
to all the filly impreſſions and idle tales of nurſes, and 
:mbibes many a fooliſh ſtory with greediveſs, which be 
muſt unlearn again if ever he'become acquainted with 
truth und wiſdom. © © | 
XV. Have ee 
$lous zeal in thoſe matters which are not ſufficiently evi - 
Jent in themſelves, or which are not fully and thorough- 
ly examined and proved: for this whether 
or wrong, when it is once engaged, will have a power- 
ful influence to eſtabliſh your own minds in thoſe doc- 
trines which are really doubtful, and to ſtop — 
avenues of further light. This will bring upon the 
ſoul a ſort of facred awe' and dread of hereſy with a 
divine concern to maintain whatever opinion have 
eſpouſed as divine, though perhaps you he cpowſed it 
without any jut evideace, and __ to op gy 
it as falſe and | 
N 
points of our religion, and to contend 
2 once dali ts the faints but we ou 
pn this faceed fervour of ſpirit in- the 
any article, till we have ſeen it made out with — 
and ſtrong conviction, that it is a neceſſary or impor- 
tant point of faith or and is either an evident 
alictate of the li nature, or an affured article of 
revelation. muſt not reign over the pocvers of our 


underflanding, but” them : God is the God of 
2 of reaſon and order, and he 

never requires — to uſe their natural faculties 
amiſs for the ſ of his cauſe. Even the moſt my- 


terious and ſublime doctrines of revelation are not to 
be believed without a juſt reaſon for it z nor ould 
our pious affections he engaged in the defence of them, 
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till we have plain and 2 proof that they are 
certainly revealed, though perhaps we may never in 
tie word aeg e ſock der Ce a dew of 
them as we deſire. 

XVI. As a tvamn neal ought never to be employed 
in the defence of any rev truth, till our reaſon be 
well convinced of the revelation ; ſo neither ſhould wit 
and banter, jeff and ridicule, ever 'be indulged to oppoſe 
and aſſault any doctrines of profeſſed revelation, till rea- 
fan has proved they are not really revealed: and eve 
then theſe methods ſhould be uſed very ſeldom, — 
with the utmoſt caut ion and nce.  Raittery and 
tui were never made to anſwer our inquiries after 
truth, and to determine a queſtion of rational contro- 
verſy ; though they may ſometimes be ſerviceable to 
expoſe to contempt; thoſe inconſiſtent follies which 
have been firſt abundantly refuted by 27 ument; they 
ſerve, indeed only to cover nomſcnſe with, ſbame, when 
reaſon has firlt proved it to be mere nonſenſe. | 

It is therefore, a filly and moſt unrea e e which 
ſome of our Deifts have introduced to judge of divine 
ata via. Ta try-if #.will bear rite and laugh- 

They are eff y beaten in all their combats 
a the uke. of men, * is, reaſon and argument : 
aud it not be unjuſl (though it is a little un- 
eourtiy) to ſay, that they would now attack our reli- 
gion with che alents of d vile animal, that is, grin and 
grinace. 

I cannot think, that a jefter or a monkey, a droll or 
a puppet, can be proper judges or deciders of contro- 
verſy, That which dreſſes up all things in diſguiſe, is 
not likely to lead us into any juſt ſentiments about 
them. - Plate. or. Sacrater, Caſar or Alexender, might 
have a ſool's coat clapt upon any of them, and per- 
haps in this diſguiſe, neither the wiſdom, of the one, 
nor the majeſty of the other, would ſecure them from 
a ſneer bp 2 1 would never inform us whe- 
ha fe Mok 7 + or /laver, whether they were fools 

1 5 ſtrongeſt reaſoning, the beſt ſenſe, 
a0 de abel n ſet in a moſt ridiĩcu- 
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lous light by this grinning faculty : the moſt obvious 
axioms of eternal truth be dreſt in a very fooliſh 
form, and wrapt 14 areful abſurdities by this talent ; 
but they are truth and reaſan, and good ſeuſe ſtill. 
Euchd, ith all his demonſtrations, might be fo covered 
and overwhelmed with banter, that 'a beginner in the 
mathematics might be tempted to doubt whether his 
theorems were true or no, and to imagine they could 
never be uſeful. 80 weaker minds might be eaſily 
prejudiced againſt the nobleſt principle of truth a 
22 and the younger part of mankind might be 
off from the belief of the moſt ſerious, the moſt 
rational and important points, even of natural religion, 
by the impudent jeſts of a 1 wit. The moral 
duties of the civil liſe, as we the articles - Chri- 
may be painted over with the colours of folly, 
E. upon a ſtage, ſo as to ruin all ſocial and 
perſonal virtue among ; gay and thoughtleſs part of 
tbe world. | 
XVII. Ir ſhould be obſerved alſo, that thefe very 
— ery out Ae the uſe of all ſevere railmg 
tes, all penalties and perſecutions 
yr the ep ray in order to convince the minds and con- 
ſciences of men, and determine points of truth and 
error. Now I renounce theſe penal and fmarting me- 
thode of conviction as much us they do, and yet 1 
think ftill theſe are every whit as wiſe, as juſt, and as 
for this purpoſe, as banter and th Why 
capt nar oft + int, or a merry joke upon a 
better teſt o uh than ſevere reiling for- 
= and public perſecutions and penalties ? Why ſhould 
more light be derived to the underſtanding by a Jorg 
of ſcurrilous mirth, or a witty ballad, than there is by 
z rude cudgel When a profeſſor of any religion is ſet 
up to be laughed up, I cannot fee how this ſhould help 
us to judge of the truth of his faith any better = 
if he were ſcourged, The jeers of a theatre, the 
und the <vhippinig-pot, are very near a-kin. When t 
perſon or his opinion l 


SS 
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his back the ſhambles of the executioner, I think there 
is no more oonviction in the one than ia the other. 
XVIII. Benz, ſuppoſing it is but barely poſſible 
that the great God ſhould reveal his -miad and will to 
men by miracle, viſion, or inſpiration, it is a piece of 
contempt and profane _— to treat any tolerable or 
rational ſuch a revelation with jef and 
laughter, in order to find whether it be divine or no. 
And yet if this be a teft of revelation, it may be 
properly applied to the true as well as the falſe, in or- 
der to diſtinguiſh it. Suppoſe a royal proclamation were 
ſent to a diſtant part of the kingdom, and ſome of the 
fubjects ſhould doubt whether it came from the ki 
or no; is it poſſible that wit and ridicule ſhould ever 
decide the point? Or would the prince ever think 
himſelf treated with juſt honour to have his proclama- 
tion canvaſſed in this manner on a public ſtage, and 
become the ſport of buſſoons, in order to determine 
the queſtion, Whether it is the word of a king or no ? 

Let ſuch ſort of writers go on at their deareſt 
and ſport themſelves in their own deceivings ; let them at 
their peril make a jeſt at the Bible, and treat the ſacred 
articles of Chriſtianity with ſcoff and merrimeut: but 
then let them lay aſide all their pretences to reaſon as 
well as religion; and as expoſe themſelves by fuck 
writings to the neglect and contempt of men, ſo ler 
them prepare to meet the majeſty and indignation of 
God without timely repentance. 

XIX. In reading 3 moral, or religious 
controverſies, never raiſe your eſteem of any opinion 
by the aſſurance and zeal wherewith the author afſerts 
it, nor by the higheſt praiſes he beſtows upon it : nor 
on the other hand, let your eſteem of an opinion be 
abated, nor your averſion to it raiſed by the fuperci- 
lious contempt caft upon it by a warm writer, nor by 
the ſovereign dir wich with condemns it. Let the 
force of argument alone influence your aſſent or diſſeut. 
Take care that your foul be not warped or biaſſed on 
one ſide or the other, by any ſtrains of flattering or 
abuſive language j for there is no queſtion whatfogves 


* 
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but bath: ſome ſuch: ſort, of defenders and oppoſers. 
Leave thoſe writers to their on ſollies, who:practiſe 
thus upon the weakneſs of their) readers without argu- 
ment: leave them to triumph in their on fancied: 
poſſeſſions and victories: / it is oftentimes ſound that 
their poſſeſſions. are but a heap of errors, and their. 
boaſt ed victories are but overbearing noiſe and clamour 
to ſilence the voite of truth. + 2 | 
In ↄbilaſupb and religion the bipots © parties are 
* — . and much 3 this { 
of argument. Sometimes theſe are the weapons 
4 for a haughty man ſuppoſes all his opinions to 
infallible, and imagines the contrary ſentiments are 
ever ridiculous, and not worthy of notice. Some- 
times theſe ways of talking are the mere arms of igno- 
rance: the men who uſe them know little of the 
poſite fide of the queſtion, and therefore hey exult in 
their: own vain pretences to knowledge, as though no 
man of ſenſe could oppoſe their opinzon. They rail at 
an objection againſt their own ſentiments, becauſe they 
can find no — — to it but railiug. Aud men 
of learning, by their exceſſive vanity, have been ſome- 
times tempted into the ſame inſolent practice as well 
as the ignorant, | JT. 31 | | 
Vet let it be remembered too, that there are ſome 
truths ſo-plain and evident, that the oppoſtion to them 
is ſtrange, unaccountable, and almoſt monſtrous : and 
in yindication of ſuch -truths,; a writer of good ſenſe 
may ſometimes be allowed to uſe a degree of aſſurance, 
and pronounce them ſtrongly with an air of confidence, 
while he defends them with reaſous of convincing force. 
XX. SomETiMES a queſtion may be propoſed, which 
of ſo large and extenſive a nature; and refers 'to ſuch a 
r of ſabjeFs, at ought nol in juſtiee to be detgrmined 
at once. by a fungle argument or anſwer ; as if one ſhould 
alk me; Are you a proſeſſed difciple of the Sies or tlie 
Platonifls Do you receive and aſſent to the 8 
of Gaſſendus, „er mas; or = 22. Newton ? Have 
ou choſen ypot heſis or Cqpermicusꝰ 
— devoted y ourſelf to the ſentiments of Armi- 
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nius or Calvin ? Are your notions Zpiſcopal,  Preſoytes 
rian, or ſudependent, &c. ? I think it may be very pro- 
per in ſuch caſes not to give an anſwer in the groſs, 
but rather to enter into a detail of particulars, and ex- 
plain one's own ſentiments Per there is no man, 
nor ſet of men upon carth, whoſe ſentiments I entirely 
follow. God has given: me reaſon to judge for my- 
felf, and. a = ſee ſufficient ground to agree 


to the great the opinions of one perſon or 
party, yet jt Joes by no means follow that 1 d re» 
ceive t ruth does not "ny by tbe 


lump, want re dy — il all the articles 
e 

Since there are difficulties attend every ſcheme of 
human knowledge, it is enough for: me in the main 
to incline to that fide which has the feweſt difficulties ; 
and I would endeavour, as far as poſſible, to correct 
the miſtakes or the harſh expreſſions: of one party, by 
ſoftening and reconciling methods, by reducing the 
extremes, and by borrowing ſome of the beſt principles 
or phraſes from anather. eyaru param; hoc, 7 14 
eſt men of antiquity, and gives us an account _ 
various opinions” of philoſophers in his age; but 
Was l e e 2 d eee 
of them ſuch poſitions as in his wiſeſt judgment came 
neareſt to the truth. 
XXL Wan you are called in the courſe of life or 


religion to judge and determine concernin 
tion, and to or deny it, e 
0bjeBions againſt it, as well as of the arguments for it, as far 
as your time admit, and ſee on which fade 
the preponderation falls. If either the oljefions 
any propoſition, or the arguments for the defence of it, 
carry in them moſt undoubted evidence, and are plainly 
unanſwerable, they will and ought to — Sn 4 
aſſent, though there ma be many ſeeming 1 
on the other fide, which at firſt fight would flatter the 
koi ey a wig, ther ſeo o 
are very near of w there ſuſpenſion or 
doubt is our duty, caſes wherein preſent de« 
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termination or practice is required, and there we mufi 
act according to the preſent appeanng A g e een 


of reaſons. | 
XXII. IN matters PCD atr oorcF, toy * 
2 indeed to ſeek after certain and conclufrve arguments 
can be found), in order to determine a queſ- 
550 ut where the matter is of little conſequenceꝭ it 
is not worth our labour to ſpend mbch time in ſerking 
after: certainties ; it is ſufficient here, if probable reaſons 
offer themſelves. And even in matters of greater im- 
portanct, eſpecially where daily practice is neceſfary, 
and where we cannot attain any ſuftcieht or certain 
— . to determine a queſtion on either fide, we mufſ 


then take with ſuch probable arguments as we can 


arrive at. But this general rule ſhould be obſerved, 
viz.. to take heed that our aſſent be no ſtronger, or 


riſe no higher in nner 


eme qa ent os oy e 
XXIII. Teraz arc many things even in Ab, 
ix loſophy and civil bife, which we beſieve 
— rees 2 and this is, or 
— de alwa according to the different 
s of l we enjoy i and perhaps there 
are-a thouſand gradations in our aſſent to the things 
we believe, becauſe there are [thouſands of circum- 
ſtances relating to different queſtions, - which increaſe 


or diminifi the evidence we have concerhing them, 


and that in matters both of reaſon and revelation. . 

. {believe there is a God, and that Arne io dur to 
him from every enable creature e this I am moſt fully 
of, - becauſe I have the ſtrongeſt evidence, ſince 
C 
lelieve there ts. a. future r 
diad, becauſe ſcripture/tells us ſb in the . 
though reaſon ſays tothiug of it. I beliewd — OI 
the ſame matter of our bodics which died ( in part at leaſt) 
Hall ariſe ; but I am not ſa fully aſſured of this; cir- 
cumſtance, becauſe the revelation of it is not quite ſo 
clear and expreſs. Vet further, I beheve that the. good 
men who wrre acquainted here on earth, ul -know each 
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other in heaven ; but my perſuaſion of it ĩs not abſo- 
jut ely certain, becauſe my aſſent to it ariſes only from 
circumſtantial reaſunings of men upon what God has 
told us, and therefore my evidences-are not firong be- 
yond à poſſibility of miſtake. ' This direction cannot 
be too often repeated, that our afſent ought always ta 
keep pace with our evidence ; and our belief of any pro- 
ures ſhould never riſe higher than the proof or evi- 

dence we have to — * it, nor ſhould our faith run 
faſter than right reaſon can encourge it. 

XXIV. Pexnars it will be ah objefted here, Why then 
does our Saviour, in the hiftorics of the Goſpel, ſo much com- 
mend a flrong faith, and lay out both his miraculous bene» 
ſus, and his praiſes upon ſome of thoſe poor creatures of little 
reaſonings who profeſt an Mars of his farts 
and power to heal them ? .* 

I anſever, The God of nature li gieak every man 
his own reaſon to be the judge of evidence to himſelf in 
particular, and to direct his aſſent in all things about 
which he is called to judge; and even the matters of 
revelation are to be believed by us, becauſe our reaſon 
pronounces the revelation to be true. Therefore the 
great God will not, or cannot, in any inſtances, re- 
quire us to aſſent to any thing without reaſonable or 
lutficient evidence, nor to believe any propofition 
more ſtrongly than what our evidence for it will fup- 
port. We hae therefore abundant ground to believe, 
that thoſe perſons of whom our Saviour requires ſuch 
a /irong faith. or whom he commends for their ſtrong 
taith, had us ſtrong aud certain evidence of his power 
and commiſſion from the credible and incomteſtable 
reports they had heard of his miracles, which were 
wrought on purpoſe: to give evidence to his commifs 
ſion . Wehnen faith 


L When our eels manly rapid Thomas ſan his unbelief, 
Jcba xx. 39. he does it in theſe words, Becauſe thou haf ſeen 
e, Thomas, thou bat believed: bleed. are they u h have nt ſorny 
and yet have believed, i. e. Rleſſed are they who, they 
have not been favoured with the evidence of: their enſcs as 
thou haſt been, yet have been convinced by the reaſonable. nnd 
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and the open profeſſion of it were very worthy of public 
encouragement and praiſe from our Saviour, becauſe of 
the great and public oppoſition which the magiſtrates, 
and the prieſts, and the doctors of the age made 
againſt #eſur the man of Nazareth, when he appeared 
as the Meſaah. 

And befides all this it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, 
with regard to ſome of thoſe ſtrong exerciſes of faith 

which are required and commended, that theſe be- 
hevers had ſome further hints of inward evidence and 
immediate revelation from God himfelf; as when 
St. Peter confeſſes Chriff to be the Son of God, 
Matth. xvi. 16, 17. our bleſſed Saviour commends 
him, ſaying, B. art thou, Simon Bar-jona ; but he 
adds, Fleſh and hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in heaven. 

And the fame may be ſaid concerning the faith of 
miracles, the exerciſe whereof was ſometimes required 
of the diſciples and others, i. e. when by inward and 
divine influences God aſſured them ſuch miracles 
ſhould be wrought, their obedience to and compliance 
with theſe divine illuminations was expected and com- 
mended. Now this ſupernatural inſpiration carried 
ſufficient evidence with it to them, as well as to the an- 
cient prophets, though we who never felt it are not ſo 
capable to judge and diſtiuguiſh it. | 

XXV. Wuar is faid before concerning truth or 
dofriner, may be alſo affirmed concerning duties ; the 
reaſon of both is the fame ; as the one are truths for 
aur ſpeculation, the others are truths our | prafice. 
Duties which are expreſsly required in the plain lan- 

of ſcripture, or dictated by the moſt evident 
reaſoning upon firit principles, ought to bind our con- 
ſciences more than thoſe which are but dubiouſly in- 
ferred, and that only from occaſional occurrences, in- 
Ciqdents, and circumſtances: as for inſtance, I am 
ſufficient moral evidence of the | of others, 
and have believed in me upon . moral 
evidence Mr. Ditton writes exceedingly well, in his book of the 
Sofurreftion of Chrift N | 1 T . 


* 
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certain that I ought to pray to God ; my conſcience is 
bound to this, becauſe there are molt evident com- 
mands for it to be found in ſcripture, as well as to be 
derived from reaſon. . I believe . 
90 God, either by a evritten form, or without one, becauſe 
neither reaſon nor revelation expreſsly requires either 
of theſe modes of prayer at all times, or forbids the 
other. I cannot fore bind my- conſcience to 
iſe the one ſo as utterly to renounce the other; 
ut I would practiſe either of them as my reaſon and 
other circ direct me. 

Again, I believe that Chriftians ought to remember the 
death of Chriſt by the ſymbols of bread and wine and I 
believe there ought to be paſlors in a Chriſtian church 

way ordained or ft apart to lead the worſhip, and 10 
bleſs and diftribute theſe elements ; but the laſt of theſe 
practices is not ſo expreſsly directed, preſcribed, and 
required in ſcripture as the former; and therefore I 
feel my conſcience evidently bound to remember the 
death of Chrift with ſome ſociety of Chriſtians or other, 
ſince it is a moſt plain command, * their methods 
of ordaining a paſtor be very diſſerent om other men, 
or from my own opinion ; or whether the perſon who 
diſtributes theſe — be only an occaſional or a 
ſettled adminiſtrator ; fiance none of theſe things are 
plainly determined in ſeripture. 1 muſt not omit or 
neglect an expreſs command, becauſe ſome u 
circumſtances are dubious. And I truſt 1 ſhall receive 
approbation from the God of nature, and from Feſws 
my Judge at the laſt day, if I have endeavoured in this 
manner to believe and practiſe every thing in propor- 
tion to the degree of evidence which God has given 
me about it, or which he has put me into a capaci 
2 in the age and nation wherein 
ive. 

Query, Whether the obſtinate Deiffs, and the Fu- 
talifls of Great Britain, will find ſufficient apology 
from this principle ? But I leave them to venture the 
awful experiment. wet | er? 
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XXVI. Wes may obſerve theſe three rules, in judging | 


of probabilities which are to be determined by reaſon, 
relating either to things paſt, or things to come. 

4. which agrees mo/t with the conflitution of na- 
ture carries the greateſt probability in it, where no 
other circumſtance appears to ng gp it: as, if I 
— grey hound within fight hare upon a 
in, there is great probability the grey hound 
will fre her; that a thouſand ſparrows will fly away 


at _ ſight of a hawk among them. 
That which is mo// conformable 40 the — ob- 
— of 5 to experiments frequently r „is 


molt likely to- be true: as, that a winter will not — 
away in England without ſome froſt and ſnow; that if 
vou deal out quantities of ſtrong liquor to the 
mob, there will be many drunk; that a large aſſembly 
of men will be of different opinions in any doubtful 
t ; that a thief will make his eſcape out of priſon, 

if the doors of it are unguarded at midni 
3. In matters of which are — or preſent, 
where neither nature, nor obſervation, nor cuſtom 
gives us any ſufficient information on either tide of the 
queſtion, that we may derive a probability from the 
atteflation of wiſe and hongſi men by word or writing, or 
the concurring witneſſes of multitudes who have ſeen and 
known what they relate, Oc. This teſtimony in many 
caſes will ariſe to the degree of moral certainty. So we 
believe that the plant tea grows in China ; and that the 
emperor of the Turks — at 1 that Fulius 
Ceſar conquered France, and Feſus our Saviour 
lived and died in udea ; that ue Fo were converted 
to the Chriſtian faith in a century after the death of 
Chriſt; and that the books which contain the Chriſtian 
ion, are certain hiſtories and epiſtles which were 
written above a thouſand years ago. There is an iyfi- 
nite variety of ſuch propoſitions which can admit of no 
reaſonable doubt, though they are not matters which 
ate „w > ak 22 
reaſoniug powers, 
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XXVII. Wus a point hath been well examined, 
and our own judgment ſettled upon juſt arguments in 
our manly age, and after a large ſurvey of the merits 
of the cauſe, it would be'a weakneſs for us always to 
continue fluttering in ſuſpenſe, We ought therefore to 
ſtand firm in ſuch w abliſhed —— and not 
be tempted to change and alter for the ſake of every 
difficulty, or every occaſional objection. We are nor 
to be carried about with every flying dbtirme, like children 
tofſed to and fro, and wavering with the wind. I is @ 
good thing to have the heart eftabliſhed with grace, not 
with meats f that is, in the great doctrines of the go- 
ſpel of grace, and in u Chriſt, who is the ſame yeſter= 
x wh to-day, and for ever ; but it is not ſo neceſſary in 
the more minute matters of religion, ſuch as meats and 
drinks, forms and ceremonies, which are of leſs import- 
anee, and for which ſcripture has not given ſuch ex- 
preſs directions. This is the advice of the great 
Apoſtle, Eph. iv. 14. Heb. xi. G, . * 

In ſhort, thoſe truths which are the ſprings of daily 
practice, ſhould be ſettled as ſoon ay we can with the 
exerciſe of our beſt powers, after the ſtate of manhood : 
but thoſe things wherein we may poſſibly miſtake, 
ſhould never be ſo abſolutely and finally eſtabliſhed and 
determined, as though we were infallible. - If the Pa- 
fiſts of Great Britain had indulged fuch a reſolute 
eftabliſhment and aſſurance in the days of king 
the VIII. or queen Ekzadeth, there never had been 
reformation: nor would any Heathen have been converts 
ed even under the miniſtry of St. Paul, if their obſti- 
nate ſettlement in their idolatries had kept their eyes 
fhut againſt all further light. Yet this ſhould not hin- 
der us from ſettling our moſt impo principles of 
faith and practice, where reaſon ſhines with its-cleareſt 


dene, and the word of God plainly determines 


truth and duty. 
XXVIII. Bur let us remember alſo, that 
the goſpel be an infallible revelation, we are but fa 
interpreters, when we determine the ſenſe even of ſome 
important propoſitions rr there ; and therefore 
2 
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though we ſeem to be eſtabliſhed in the belief of 
, ſenſe of ſcripture, and though there — be 
Juſt calls of providence to profeſs and ubſcribe it, 
there is no need that we ſhould reſolve or promiſe, 
ſubſcribe or ſwear, never to change our mind : fince it 
is poſſible in the nature and courſe of things, we may 
meet with ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial objection, as may 
give us 2 quite different view of things from what we 
once imagined, and may lay before us ſufficient evi- 
dence of the contrary, We may happen to find a 
fairer light caſt over the ſame ſcriptures, and fee rea- 
ſon to alter our ſentiments even in ſome points of mo- 
ment. Sic ſentio, fic ſentiam, i. e. So J believe, and fo I 
—— is the priſon of the ſoul for life-time, and a 
bar againit all the improvements of the mind. To im- 
poſe ſuch a profeſſion on other men in matters not ab- 
ſolutely — and not abſolutely certain, is a cri- 
minal uſurpation and tyranny over faith and conſcience, 
„ ee ee e neee 


C HAP. xIx. 
3 Of i inquiring De 


Sou /effefts are ſound out eee nd 
„ bebe Aru us conſider bath 


—. WHEN we are inquiring into the cauſes of any par- 
ticular effet or appearance, either in the world of na- 


ture, or in the civil or moral concerns of men, we may 
Got we) 97 recur « 

| r. Conſider eſſects or appearances you have 
knowa of a kindred nature, and what have been gþÞ 
certain and real cauſe; of them; for like offer have ge- 


cr when found i 
8 —.— . 


2. Conſider what are the ſeveral pyſible cauſes whicd 
may produce ſuch an eſſect : and find out by ſome cu- 
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cumſtances, how many of thoſe poſſible cauſes are ex- 
cluded in this particular caſe : thence proceed by de- 
grees to the probable cauſes, till a more cloſe attention 
and inſpection ſhall ex ſome of them alſo, and 
lead you gradually to the real and certain cauſe. 

3- Conſider what things preceded ſuch an event or 
appearance, which might have any influence+ upon it; 
and though we cannot certainly determine the cauſe of 
any thing only from its going before the effect, yet 
among the many forerunners, we may probably light 
upon the true cauſe by further and more particular 

uiry. 

__ whether one cauſe be ſufficient to pro- 
duce the effect, or whether it does not require a con- 
currence of ſeveral cauſes ; and then endeavour as far as 
poſſible to adjuſt the degrees of influence that each 
cauſe might have in — the effect, and the pro- 
agency and intereſt of each of them therein. 

So in natural philoſophy, if I would find what are the 
principles or cauſes of that ſenſation which we call Jeaf 
when I ſtand near the fire ; here I ſhall find it is ne- 
ceflary that there be an agency of the particles of fire 
on my fleſh, either. mediately by themſelves, or at leaft 
by the intermediate air; there mult be a particular fort 
of motion and vellication impreſt upon my nerves ; there 
muſt be a derivaticn of that motion to the brain; and 
there muſt be an attention of my ſoul to this motion: 
if either of theſe are wanting, the ſenſation of heat will 
not be produced. , 

So in the moral world, if I inquire into the revolu- 
tion of a flate or kingdom, perhaps I find it brought 
about by the tyranny or folly of a prince, or by the 
diſaſfection of his own ſubjeQs and this diſaffection 


hed hd 


e and oppoſition may ariſe, either upon the account of 4 

. impoſitions in religion, or injuries relating to their civil — 

I rights z or the revolutiou may be effe&ed by the inva- 

n hon of a foreign army, or by the oppoſition of ſome ff 
perſon at home or abroad that lays claim to the go- MI 

b vernment, Oc. or a hero who would guard the liber- 1 

1 
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together ; then' we muſt adjuſt the influences of cach 
as wiſely as we can, and not aſcribe the whole event to 
one of them alone. 

IL WHEN we are inquiring into the eny 

licular cauſe or cauſes, we may follow this method. 

1+ Conſider diligently the nature of every cauſe apart, 
r 
will tend to 

2. Conſider the cauſes united together i in their ſeveral 
natures, and _ of e inquire how far the 
powers or pro one will hinder or promote 
the effects of tf — — and wiſely balance the propor- 
tions of their · influence. 

3. Conſider what the ſubje# is, in or upon which 
the cauſe is to operate: for the ſame cauſe on dif- 
ferent ſubjects will oftentimes produce different effects, 
as the ſun which ſoftens wax will harden clay. 

4. Be frequent and diligent in making all proper ex- 
perimema in ſetting ſuch cauſes at work whoſe effects 

you deſire to know, and putting together in an orderly 
manner ſuch things as are moſt likely to produce ſome 
uſeful effects, according to the beſt ſurvey you can 
take of all the concurring cauſes and circumſtances. 
Obſerve carefully all the events which happen 


cither by an occaſional concurrence of various cauſcs, 


or by the induſtrious — of knowing men: 
aud when you ſee any happy effect certainly produced, 
and often repeated, — it up, together with the 
known cauſes of it, amongſt your improvements. 

6. Take a juſt ſurvey of all the circumſtances which 
attend the operation of any cauſe or cauſes, whereby 
any ſpecial effect is produced, and find out as far as 

poſſible how far any of thoſe circumſtances had a ten- 
deney either to obſtruct, or promote, or e leſs ani oye 

——— conſequently how — the 
be infl | 


In this manner cendife ant tagians cheir 
Hall, bs mani ſn priſe 2d improve thei 
2 they meditate what will be the 


their compoſition, and whether the virtues of 
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or correct any of its nogent qualities. Then they 
obſerve the native conſtitution, and the preſent 
or circumſtances of the patient, and what is likely to 


be the effect of ſuch a medicine on ſuch a patient. 


And in all uncommon caſes make wiſe and cau- 
tious Experiments, and nicely obſerve the effects of 
ticular compound medicines on different conſtitutions, 
and in different diſeaſes : and by-theſe treaſuries of 
juſt obſervations, they grow up to an honourable de- 
gree of ſkill in the art of healing. hag 4ts 4 

So the preacher conſiders the do&rines and reaſons, 
the „the promiſes, and threatenings of the word 
of God, and what are the natural effects of them upon 
the mind ; he confiders what is the natural tendency of 
ſuch a virtue or ſuch a vice ; he is well apprized that 
the repreſentation of ſome of thele things may convince 
the underſtanding, ſome may terrify the conſcience, 
ſome may allure the flothful, and ſome encourage the 
deſponding mind; he obſerves the temper of lit heurers, 
or of any particular perſon that con with him 
about things ſacred, and he judges what will be the 
effects of each repreſentation on ſuch perſons ; he re. 
views and recollects what been the effects of ſome 
ſpecial and methods of his miniſtry ; and by a 
careful ſurvey of all theſe, he attains greater degrees of 
cill in his ſacred employment. 


Note, In all theſe caſes we muſt diſtinguiſh thoſe 


cauſes and effeQs which are naturally and neceſſarily con- 
nected with each other, from thoſe which have only an 
accidental or contingent connexion, Even in thoſe cauſes 
where the eſſect is but contingent, we may ſometimes 


arrive at a very high degree of probability z yet we 


cannot arrive at ſuch certainty as where the cauſes 
an evident and natzra/ neceſſity, and the 
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CHAP. XX. 2 


Of the Sb, and their Uſe i in particular Prue. 
I. - 


Tate yore bran fa +. to begin with 4 
— / wa or a ſhort and plain ſcheme of that 

ſcience, well drawn up into a narrow com Omit» 
ting the deeper and more abſtruſe parts of it, and that 
alſo under the conduct and inſtruction of ſome Kkilful 


teacher. Syſtems are neceſſary to give an entire and 
comprehenſive view of the ſeveral — of any ſcience, 


which may have a mutual influence toward the explica- 
tion or proof of each other: whereas if a man deals 
always and only in «/ays and diſcourſes on particular 

of a ſcience, he will never obtam a Alia and 


juſt idea of the whole, and may perhaps omit ſome 


important part of it, after ſeven ycars reading of ſuch 


occaſional diſcourſes. 
For this reaſon, young ſtudents ſhould apply them- 


ſclves to their e much more than pamphlet. That 
man is never fo tit to judge of particular ſubirds relating 
2 ſcience, who — taken a ſurvey of the 
* 

It is the remark of an ingenious writer, —— % 
darbarous — who had never ſeen a palace or 
view their ſeparate and disjointed parts, and 
the pillara, ——— — 
the one, or the prow and ſtern, the ribs and maſts, the 

and ſhrouds, the fails and tackle of the other, 

he would be able to form but a very lame and dark idea 
of either of thoſe excellent and uſeful inventions. In 
like manner, thoſe who contemplate only the f 
or pieces broken off from any ſcience, diſperſed in ſhovt 
—.— diſcourſes, — do not diſcern their = 
tion to each other, and how they ma 7 
by their union procure the —— of a 
regular 


ſcheme, can never ſurvey an entire — — 
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truth, but muſt always view it as deformed and dif 
membered z while their ideas, which muſt be ever indiſ- 
tint and often repugnant, will lie in the brain un- 
ſorted, and thrown together without: epder. 67.cole: 
rence: ſuch is the knowledge of thoſe men who live 
upon the ſcraps of the ſciences. - _ 

A youth of genius and ben imagination of an 


active and forward ſpirit, may form within himſelf 


ſome alluring ſcenes and pleafing ſchemes in the begin- 


ning of a ſcrence, which are utterly inconſiſtent with 


ſome of the neceſſary and ſubſtantia! parts of it which 
appear in the middle or the end. And if he never read 
and paſs through the whole, he takes up and is ſatiſ- 
fied — his on haſty ing ſchemes, and treaſures 
1 is ſolid acquiſitions; whereas 
his own labour and farther purſued would have 
ſhewn him — and cured him of his 
— hug wr ding | 

Hence it comes to paſs, that we have ſo many balf- 
ſcholars now-a-days, and there is ſo much confuſion 
and inconſiſt in the notions and ions of ſome 
perſons, becauſe they devote their bvurs. of ſtudy 


entirely to ſhort eſſays and pamphlets, — 


Syſtems, a pretence of greater politen 
hae was — — — 
cal learning, is mere lazineſs and want of jud Judgment. 

II. ArTtzex we are grown' well acquain ith a 


ſhort ſyſtem or compendium of a ſcience, which is written 


in the plaineſt and moſt fimple manner, it i then 
fer to read a larger regular treatiſe on that" ſulje@, i 

delign a complete knowledge and cultivation of. its 
and either while we are reading this 
after we have done it, the occ diſcourſer and 


the particular ſubjeQs and parts of that ſcience 


upon 
may be read with the greateſt profit : for in theſe efſaye 
we may often find very conſiderable corrections and 


im ts of what theſe compendt, or even the larger 
/y/lems may have t t us, mingled with ſome miſtakes. 
And theſe ions or improvements ſhould be as 


rewarky, adjoined by way of note or commentary in 


* 
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their proper places; and ſuperadded to the regular 
treatiſe we have read. Then a ſtudious and judicious 
review of the whole will give us & tolerable acquaint- 
ance with that ſcience. | 
III. FT is @ great happineſs to have ſuch 4 tutor, or 
ach friends and ons at hand, who are able to in- 
form us what are the beſt books written on any ſcience, 
any ſpecial part of it. For want of this advantage 
many a man has waſted his time in reading over per- 
haps fome whole volumes, and learnt little more by it 
than to know, that thofe volumes were not worth his 
reading. | RET 
IV. As for the languages, they are certainly —— 
n the younger years of life. The memory is then moſt 
empty and unfurniſhed, and to receive new ideas 
continually, We find that children in two years time 
after they are born, learn to ſpeak their native tongue. 

V. THE more abſiralted ſciences, which depend more 
upon the underſtanding and j , and which deal 
much in a ideas, ſhould not be impoſed upon chil- 
dren too ſoon ; ſueh are logic, meraphyfcs, ethics, ics, or 
—ʃͤ— — AO. amimar and criticiſm. Vet 
it be confeffed, the fell rudiments of grammar are 
neceſſary, or at leaſt very convenient to be known 
when a youth learns a new language ; and ſome general 
eaſy principles and rules of morality and divinity are 

, in order to teach a child bis duty to and 

man; but to enter far into abſlracted reafonings on 
theſe ſubjects is beyond the capacity of children. 

VI. — are ſeveral of the ſciences that will more 
agreeably employ our younger years, and the general parts 


— W e bilgber- eee e 
— Ke. =" Marte Im aphy and aſtronomy, 
together with ſomething of mechanics, may be eafily 
conveyed into the minds of acute ons, from 
nine or ten years old and upward.  Thete ſtudies may 
be entertaining and uſeful to ladies as well as to 


the } 


gentlemen, and to all thoſe who are- bred up to the of lig 
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learned profeſſiuna. The fair ſex may intermingle 
thoſe with the operations of the ns me and the know- 
ledge of domeſtic life. Boys may be taught to join 
them with their rudiments of grammar, and their la- 
bour in the languages. And even thoſe who never 
learn any language but their — — may be 
taught theſe ſciences with laſting benefit in early days. 
Tust this may be done os caſe and advantage, 
take theſe three reaſons. 
(11) Bee 1.) Becauſe they depend ſo much upon ſchemes 
images, lines, and figures, and ſenſible 
things, that — imagination or fancy will aſſiſt 
— — arny of them 
much more 
E ) Theſe — — that they will 
the dry labour of learning words, phraſes, and 
cp 5 talerable to boys in a Latin ichool by 
ble mixture. The employment of 
— in — e ſtudies will tempt them to neglect man 
of the fooliſh plays of childhood, and they will find 
ſweeter entertainment for themſelves aud their leiſure» 
— —  7> OT of alluring 
knowledge. 

(3-) The knowledge of theſe parts of ſcience. are 
both eaſy and worthy to be retained in memory by all 
children whea they come to manly years, for they a 
uſcful through all the parts of human life: they tend 
to enlarge the underſtanding early, and to give a various 
acquaintance with uſeful ſubjects by times. And ſurely 
it is beſt, as far as poſlible, to train up children in the 
knowledge of thoſe things which they ſhould never 
forget, rather than to let them waſte years of life in 
_ or in hard words which are not worth remem- 

og. 

And here by the way-I-cannot but wonder, that 
any author in our age ſhould have attempted to 
any of the exploded s of Deſcartes, or or the 
inventions of Sir Iſanc Newton, in bis ; hypotheſis _ 
the ny bodies and their motions, in his doctrine 

light and colours, and other parts of his phyſiology, 


_ 
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or to inſtruct children in the knowledge of the theory 
* 6 y00ey earth, and planets, without any figure: 
ls it poſſible to give a boy or a young 
lady We e clear, Allet, and proper apprehenſions 
— things, without lines and figures to — 
them ? Does not their underſtanding want the aid of 
fancy and images to convey ſtronger and juſter ideas of 
them to the inmoſt ſoul :' or do they imagine that 
youth can penetrate into all theſe beauties and artifices 
of nature without theſe helps which perſons of ma- 
turer age find neceſſary for that p e? I would not 
willingly name the books, becauſe ſome of the writers 
are ſaid to be gentlemen of excellent acquirements. 

VII. Arras we have firſt learnt and gone through 
any of thoſe arts or ſciences which are to be explained 
by diagrams, figures, and ſchemes, ſuch as geometry, 

orraphy, aſtronomy, optics, mechanics, &c. we _ 
bel profrue hem in meme, having 1 — 

res in large ſheets of paper, hanging — 
E loſets, parlours, halls, — andetes 
ſtaircaſes, c. Thus the learned images will be per- 
petually impreſt on the brain, and will keep the learning 
that depends-upon them alive and freſh in the mind 
through the growing years of life : the mere-diagrams 
_and*figures will ever recal to our thoughts thoſe theo- 
ms, problems, and corollaries which have been de- 
onſtrated by them. 

At is incredible how much geography may be learnt 
this way by the two terreſtrial hemi iioheres, and by 
particular maps and charts of the coafts and countries of 
- . — 4 diſpoſed round about us. Thus 8 

o t tellations, ojections o 
the. — ſphere, 2 — manner. 
And I muſt confeſs, Fife for N.. bulk of learners of aſtro 
nomy, I like that projection of the ſtars beſt, which 
includes in it all the in our horizon, and thereforc 
it reaches to the 384 of ſouthern latitude, though 
its centre is the north- This gives us a better view 
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us, and it may be made uſe of with a little inſtruction, 
and with eaſe, to ſerve for a aadurnal, and ſhew the 
true hour of the night. 
But remember, that if there be any colouring upon 
theſe maps or projections, it ſhould be laid on fo thin 
as not to obſcure or conceal any part of the lines, 
es, or letters : whereas moſt times they are daubed 
ſo thick with gay and glaring colours, and hung up fo 
high above the reach of the eye that ſhould ſurvey and 
read them, as though their only deſigu were to make 
a gaudy ſhow upon the wall, and they hung there 
merely to cover the naked plaſter or wainſcot. 
Thoſe ſciences which may be drawn out into tables, 
may alſo be thus hung up and diſpoſed in proper 
places, ſuch as, brief ab/irats of hiſtory, chronology, & o. 
and indeed the ſchemes of atry of —_ arts or ſciences 
may be analyſed ina fort of fbeleton, and repreſented 
upon tables, with the various dependencies and con- 
nexions of their ſeveral parts and ſubjects that belong 
to them. Mr. Solomon Lowe has happily thrown the 
grammar of ſeveral languages into ſuchi tables; and a 
frequent review of theſe afra and epitomes would 


tend mach to imprint them on the brain, when = 4 


have been once well learned; this would keep tho 
learned traces always open, and aflift the weakneſs of a 
labouring memory. In this manner may a ſcheme of 
the. /criptare hi/tory be drawn out, and perpetuate thofe 
ideas in'the mind with which our daily reading fur- 
niſhes us. 

VIII. Evrar man who pretends to the character 
of aycholar, ſhould attain ſome general and ſuperficial idea 
of moſt or all the ſciences e for there is a certain connexion 
among the various parts of human knowledge, fo that 
ſome notions borrowed from any one ſcience may aſſiſt 
our acquaintance with any other, either by way of c- 


plication, illuftration, or proof though there are ſome 


ſciences conjoined by a much nearer affinity than 
oth i | 


ers. 
IX. LET thoſe parts of every ſcience be chiefly 
ſtudied at firſt, and reviewed He. which have a 
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more direꝭ tendency to fiſt our proper profeſſion, as men, 
or our general profeſſion, as Chriſtians, always obſerving 
what we ourſelves have found moſt neceſſary and uſe : 
ful to us in the courſe of our lives. Age and expe- 
rience will teach us to judge which of the ſciences, and 
which parts of them, have been of greateſt uſe, and 
are moſt valuable; but in younger years of life, we are 
not ſufficient judges of this matter, and therefore 
ſhould ſeek advice from others who are elder. 

X. Taszs are three learned. proſeſſions among us, 
via. divinity, law, and. medicine; Though every man 
who pretends to be a ſcholar or a gentleman ſhould ſo 
far acquaint himſelf with a ſuperficial ſcheme of all the 
ſciences, as not to ſtand amazed like a mere ftra 
at the mention of the common ſubjects that belong to 
them; yet there is no neceſſity for every man of learn- 
ing to enter into their difficulties and deep receſſes, 
nor to elimb the heights to which ſome others have ar- 
rived. The knowledge of them in a proper meaſure 
may be happily uſeful to every profeſſion, not only be- 
cauſe all arts and ſciences have a ſort of communion 
and connexion with each other, but it is an angelic 
pleaſure to grow in knowledge, it is a matter of honour 
and eſteem, and renders a man more agreeable and ac- 
ceptable in every company, 

But let us ſurvey ſeveral of them more particularly, 
with regard to the learned profeſſions ; and firſt of the 
mathemntics. 

XI. Tyovcn I have ſo often commended mathema- 
tical fludier, and particularly the ſpeculations of arith- 
melic and geometry, as a means to fix a wavering mind, 
to beget an habit of attention, and to improve the 
faculty, of reaſon ; yet I would by no means be-under- 
ſtood to recommend to all a purſuit of theſe ſciences, 
to thoſe extenſive length to which the moderns have 
advanced them. This is neither neceſſary nor proper 
for any ſtudents, but thoſe few-who ſhall make theſe 
ſtudies their chief profeſſion and buſineſs of life, or 
thoſe. gentlemen whoſe capacities and turn of mind arc 
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ſuited to theſe ſtudies, and have all manner of advan- 
tage to improve in them. 
he general principles of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry, of geography, of modern affronomy 
mechanics, flatics, and __ have their valuable and ex- 
cellent uſes, not only for the exerciſe and improvement 
of the faculties of the mind, but the ſubjects themſelves 
are very well worth our knowledge in a moderate de · 
gree, and are often made of admirable ſervice in hu- 
man life. So much of theſe ſubjects as Dr. Wells has 
given us in his three volumes, entitled, The Young 
Gentleman's Mathematics, is richly ſufficient for the 
greateſt part of ſcholars or gentlemen ; though per · 
haps there may be ſome ſingle treatiſes, at leaſt on 
ſome of theſe ſubjects, which may be better written 
and more uſeful to be peruſed than thoſe of that learn- 
ed author; © | as; d 
But a penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and fluxions, the various mes 
thods of quadraturer, the menſuration of all manner of 
curves, and their mutual transformation, and twenty 
other things that ſome modern mathematicians deal in, 
are not worth the labour of thoſe who deſign either of 
the three learned profeſſions, — law, or pbyfic, 
as the buſineſs of life. This is the ſentence of a con- 
ſiderable man, viz. Dr. George Cheyne, who was a very 
ficient and writer on theſe ſubjeQs : he affirms, 
that they are but barren and airy ftudies for a man en- 
tirely to live upon, and that for a man to indulge and 
riot in theſe exquiſitely bewitching contemplations is 
only proper for public profeſſors, or for gentlemen of 
eſtates, who have a ſtrong propenſity this way, and a 
genius fit to cultivate them. F360 
But, ſays he, to own a great but grievous truth, 
though they may quicken and ſharpen the invention, 
ſtrengthen and extend the imagination, improve and 
refine the reaſoning faculty, wn are of uſe both in the 
neceſſary and 'the luxurious refinement of mechanical 
arts 3j yet having no tendency to rectify the will, to 
iweeten the temper, or 2 the heart, they ofteu 
| - 
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leave a ſtiffneſe, a poſitiveneſs and ſufficiency on weak 
minds, which is much more pernicious to ſociety, and 
to the intereſts of the great end of our being, than all 
their advantages can recompenſe. He adds further 
concerning the launching into the depth of theſe ſtudies, 
that they are apt to beget a ſecret and refined pride, 
and over weening and —— vanity, the moſt 
oppoſite temper to the true ſpirit of the goſpel, This 
tempts them to preſume on a kind of ——— in 
reſpect to their fellow - creatures, who have not riſen to 
their elevation ; nor are they fit to be truſted in the 
hands of any but thoſe who have acquired: a humble 
heart, a lowly ſpirit, and a ſober and teachable tem - 


per. See Dr. Cheyne's preface to his Efe on Health 
mo Life. 

XII. Sous of the practical parts of geometry, afro. 

. nomy, dialling, epries, flaticr, mechanics, &c.' + beg 
ble entertainments and amuſements to | 
in every profeſſion at leiſure hours, if they enjoy ſuch 
circumſtances of life as to furniſh them with 'conve- 
niences for this ſort of improvement: but let them take 
t care leſt they entrench upon more nec 
emplo Tos, and fo Fl under the charge vel 
time. 

772 I cannot help making this obſervation, that 
where itndents, or indeed any young gentlemen, have 
in their early years made — maſters of a variety 
of elegant problems in the mathematic circle of know- 
ledge, and gained the moſt eafy, neat, and entertain- 
ing experiments in natural philoſophy, with ſome ſhort 
and agreeable ſpeculations or practices in any other of 
the art: ur ſciences, they have — aid a ——— 

N for the eſteem and love of — 4 among thoſe with 
whom they converſe, in higher or lower ranks of life; 
- they have been often guarded by this means from 
the temptation of nocent — and have ſecured 
both their own hours and the hours of their compa- 
nions from running to waſte in ſauntering and trifles, 
and from a thouſand impertinencies in filly dialogues. 
Gaming and drinking, and many and fooliſh 
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innocent and improving elegancies of know 
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XIII. Hisroxv is a neceſſary ſtudy in the ſupreme 


place for gentlemen who deal in 


UT, 


The govern- 


ment of nations, and diftreſsful and defolating events 
which have in all ages attended the miſtakes of politi- 
cians, ſhould be ever preſent on their minds, to warn them 


to avoid the like conduc. 
which 


Geography and chronology, 
preciſely informs us of the hace and time where 


ſuch — or events happened, are the eyes of 
hiſtory, and of abſolute neceſſity in ſome meaſure to at- 


tend it. 


But 6:/tory, ſo-fat as relates to che athens af the 
Bible, is as necefſary to divines as to gentlemen of any 


profeſſion.” 


It helps us to reconcile many difficulties 


in ſcripture, and demonſtrates a divine providence. 


Dr, Prideaus's Connexion 0 
is an excellent treatiſe of this kind. 


the Old and New Flament 


XIV. AnonG the ſmaller hiſtories, l or 
the memoirs of the lives of great and 
a high rank in my eſteem, as worthy of 
every perſon who devotes bimſelf to the ſtudy of divi- 
nity. Therein we frequently snd our boly religion 
reduced to practice, and many parts of Chriſtianity 
ſhining with a tranſcendent and exemplary light. We 


learn there how 


ood men, has 
the peruſal of 


y ſenſible great and good men 


have been of the ruins: of human nature by the firſt 
apoſlacy from God, and how they have toiled and la- 
boured, and turned themſelves on all ſides, to ſeck a 


in vain, till they 


have found the goſpel of 


recovery 
Chrift an all-ſufficient relief. We are there furniſhed 


with eſfectual and unanſwerable evidences that the re- 
lie ion of Jeſur, with all its ſelf-demals, virtues, and 


devotions, is a 


practicable thing, fince it has been 


carried to ſuch a — of honour by ſome wiſe and 
holy men. We have been there aſſured, that the plea- 
— and ſatisfactions of the Chrifttan life, in its pre- 


ſent practice and its future hopes, are not the mere 


——— when ſome of the ſtricteſt 


8 3 


-profeſſors of reaſon have added the ſanction of their 


*#4 @ 4% 


teſtunony., ©, 7 
In ſhort; the ves or memoirs of perſans of piety 


well written, have been of infinite and unſpeakable ad- 
vantage to the diſciples and profeſſors of Chriftianity, 


and have given us admirable inſtanees and rules how to 
reſiſt every temptation of a foothing or a frowning 


world, how to practiſe important and difficult duties, 
how'to love God above all, and to love our neighbours 
as ourſehves, to live by the faith of the Son of God, 
and to die in the ſame faith, in ſure and certain hope 


of a reſurrection to eternal life, 

XV. RemensBes' that logic and ontology or metaphyſic: 
are neceſſary ſcienees, though they have been greatly 
abuſed by ſcholaſlic writers who have profeſſed to teach 
them in former ages. Not only all „whether 


they deſign the proſeſſion of theology, law, or phyfic, but 


all gentlemen, ſhould ar leaſt acquire a ſuperſicial know- 


ledge of them; The introduction of ſo many ſubtil- 
ties, nice diſtinctions, and inſignificant terms, without 


clear ideas; has brought a great part of the /ogic and 
metaphyſics of the ſchools into juſt contempt. Their 


logic has appeared the mere art of wrangling, and their 
" metaphyſics the {kill of ſplitting an hair, of diſtinguiſhing 


withoat a difference, and of putting long bard names 
n common things, and ſometimes upon a confuſed 
jumble of things which have no clear ideas belonging 
to them. 
It is certain that an unknown. heap of trifles and 
impertineneies have been intermingled with theſe uſeful 


parts of learning, upon which account many perſons in 


this polite age have made it a part of their breeding to 
throw a jeſt upon them; and to rally them well, bas 
been eſteemed a more valuable talent than to underſt 


them. | 
But this is running into wide extremes; nor ought 


theſe parts of ſcience to be abandoned by the w/e, be- 


cauſe ſome writers of former ages have ptayed the fool 
with them. True logic teaches as to uſe our reaſon 
well, and brings a light into the underſtanding : true me 
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4aphyſic or amel, caits a light upon all the objects 
thought and meditation, by ing every being 
with all the abſolute and relative — tions and pro- 
perties, modes and attendants of it in proper ranks or 
claſſes, and thereby it diſcovers the various relations ot 
things to each other, and what are their general or ſpe 
cial differences from each other, wherein a great part 
of human knowledge conſiſta. And by this means it 
greatly conduces to inſtruct us in method, or the diſpo- 
hition of every thing into its proper rank, and claſs. of 
beings, attributes, or — 22 

VI. Ir I were to ſay any thing of natur ” 
I would venture to lay down my ſentiments — 

I think it muſt needs be very uſeful to a divine to 
underſtand ſomething of natural ſcience. The mere 
natural hiſtory of birds, beafts, and fiſhes, of inſeci, irres, 
and plants, as well as of meteors, ſuch as clouds, . Sy 
heobinings, fuow, hail, fra, &c. in all their common 
or uncommon appearances, may be of conſiderable uſe to 
one who ſtudies divinity, to give him a wider and more 
delightful view of the works of God, and to furniſh 
him with lively and happy images and metapbors 
drawn from the large volume of nature, to diſplay and 
repreſent the things of God and religion in the moſt 
beautiful and affecting colours. 

And if the mere b;ory of theſe things be uſeful for 
this purpoſe, ſurely it will be of further advantage to 
be led into the reaſons, cauſes, and eres of theſe natural 
objects and appearances, and to know the eſtabliſhed 


laws of nature, matter, and motion, whereby the great 


God carries on his extenſive works of providence from 
the creation to this day. 

I confeſs the old Ar: ſcheme of this ede 
will teach us very little that is worth the knowing about 
theſe matters: but the later writers, who have explain- 
ed nature and its operations in a more ſenſible and geo- 
metrical manner, are well worth the moderate ſtudy of 
a divine z eſpecially thoſe who have followed the prin- 
ciples of that wonder of our age and nation, Sir Iſaac 
Newton, ere is much pleaſure and entertainment, 
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as well as real profit, to be derived from thoſe admi- 
rable improvements which have been advanced in natura / 
doſophy in late years by the aſſiſtance of mathematical 
ing, as well as from the multitude of experiments 
which have been made, and are ſtill making, in natural 
XVII. Tuis is a fcience which indeed eminently 
belongs to the phyſician he onght to know all the 
of human nature, what are the ſound and healthy 

Ran ddian of an animal body, and what are the diſtem- 
rs and dangers which attend it ; he ſhould alſo be 
rniſhed with a large knowledge of plants and minerali, 
and every thing which makes op the materia medica, or 
the ingredients of which medicines are made ; and 
many other things in- natural philoſophy are ſubſer- 
vient to his profeſſion, as well as to the kindred art of 


A Fur, QuzsTroxs about the powers and operations 
of nature may alſo ſometimes come into the lawyer's. 
cognizance, eſpecially ſuch as relate to. aſſaults, 
wounds, murders, Cc. I remember I have read a 
trial of a man for murder by drowning, wherein the 
judge on the bench heard ſeveral arguments concerning 
the lungs being filled or not filled with water, by in- 
ſpiration or expiration, &c. to all which he profeſſed 
himſelf ſo much a ſtranger, as did not do him any 
great honour in public. | 
XIX. Bor 1 thiak no diviae, who can obtain it 

ſhould be utterly deſtitute of this knowledge. By the 
aſſiſtance of this ſtudy, he will be better able to ſur- 
vey the various monuments of creating wiſdom in the 
heavens, the carth, and the. ſeas, with wonder and 
worſhip: and by the uſe of à moderate {kill in this 
ſcience, he may communicate fo much ofghe aſtoniſh- 
ing works of God in the formation and govgrament of 
this viſible world, and ſo far inſtruct many is hear- 
ers, as may aſſiſt the transfuſion of the ſami ideas into 
their minds, and raiſe them to the ſame dehightful 
exerciſes of devetion, O Lord, how manifold are thy 
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works ? In u dom haft los made them all | They are 
ſought aut by ali that have pleaſure in them, 

Beſides, it is worthy of the notice of every ſtudent 
in theology, that he ought to have ſome acquaintance 
with the principles of nature, that he may judge a little 
bow far they will go ; ſo that he may not be impoſed 
upon to take every appearance in nature for a 
miracle, that he may reaſon the clearer upon this ſub- 
je, that be may better confirm the miracles of Maſer 
and of Chriſt, nor yield up his faith to any pretences of 
prodigy and wonder, 2 and 
uncommon operations of the clements, or the ereſty 
fleights of men well ſkilled in philoſophy and mecha- 
nical operations to delude the Eimple. | 

XX. Tus knowledge alſo of enimal- nature, and of 
the retienal foul of man, and the mutual influence of 
theſe two ingredients ef our compoſition upon each 
_ is worthy the ſtudy of a divine. It is of great 

ce to perſons, of this character and office, to 
bow far the animal powers have inſſuenee upos 
judge d ſuch particular appearances and practices of 
mankind; how — paſſions of human 
nature are owing to the fleſb and blond, or to the 
mind; bow far they may be moderated, and bow far 
they ought to be 1 e fobducd ; and what are the happieſt 
methods of — theſe ends. By this ſcience alſo 
we may be better informed, bow far theſe paſſions: or 
appetites are lawful, aud how far they are criminal, by 
eonfidering how far they are ſubject to the power of 
the will, and bow far th — 1 
rected by our — care, and | 

It comes alſo properly under the — of 
this profeſſion, to be able in ſome meaſure to deter- 
— queſtions which may ariſe rang ay to real inſpira- 

or prophecy, to wild — to fits of à convul- 
foe Ladd, to melancholy or phrenzy, &e. and what di- 


rections are proper to be Nennen * 
ances of this nature. 


XXI. —— rhevieledge o5 nets whine 
and acquaintance with the human nature. aud conflitutiony. 
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which is made up of ſoul and body, I think natural 
religion properly takes its place. This eonſiſts of theſe 
two parte, viz. (.) The ſpeculative or contemplative, 
which is the Enowledge of God in his various perfec- 
tions, and in his relations to his rat ioual creatures, ſo 
far as may be known by the hy nature, which 
heretofore uſed wo be called the of metaphy- 
It includes alſo ('2.) That v — is practical or 
— which is the ' #nowledge 'of the ſeveral” duties 
which ariſe from our relation to God, and our relation 
to our fellow-creatures, and the proper conduct and 
verument of ourſelves ; this has been uſed to be 
wthice, or moral philoſophy. 
XXII. TH 2 of theſe things is proper for 
— 1 4 not only becauſe it teaches them 
| uſter views of the ſeveral parts of revealed 
religion —— of Chriftianity, which are built upon them, 
but becauſe every branch of natural religion and of mo- 
ral duty is contained, and neceſſarily implied, in all the 
revealed religions that ever God preſcribed to the world. 
We may well ſuſpeR that religion does not come from 
God which renounces any part of natural duty. 
Whether mankiud live under the diſpenſation of the 


n „or of our 
g Chriſt, ſtill we are bound to know the one 
true „and to practiſe all that adoration and reve- 
rence, all that love to him, that faith in his 

tions, with that obedienee and ſubmiſſion to his will, 
which natural religion requires; We are ſtill bound to 
exerciſe that juitice, truth, and goodneſs towards our 
neighbours, that reſtraint and moderation of our owns 
appetites and paſſions, and that regular behaviour to- 
wards ourſelves and all our fellow-creatures around us, 
which moral philoſophy teaches,” There is no ſort of 
revealed religion that will diſpenſe with theſe natural 
obligations: and a happy acquaintance with the ſeveral 
appetites, inclinations, and paſſions of human nature, 
and the beſt methods to rule and reftrain, to direct and 
2 them, are our conſtant 1 non; * to 

our everlaſting ſtudy, 
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Yet I would lay down this caution, vis. That fince 
fudents are inſtructed in the bnowledge of the true God 
in their lectures on Chr;/tianity,' and fince among the 
Chriſtian duties they are alſo taught all the — dice 
talet of the light of nature, or à complete ſcheme of 
ethics, there is no abſolute neceſſity of learning theſe 
two parts of natural religion, as diſtinct ſciences, ſe» 
parate and by themſelves: but ſtill it is of great im- 
portance for a tutor, while he is reading to is pupils 
theſe parts of the Chriſtian religion, to give them notice 
how far the light of nature or mere reaſon will iaftru& 
us in theſe doctrines and duties, and bow far we are 
obliged to divine revelation and ſcripture, for clearing 
up and eſtabliſhing the firm foundations of the one, for 
affording us ſuperior motives: and powers to practiſe 
the other, for raiſing them to more exalted degrees, 
and building fo glorious a ſuperſtructure upon them. 

XXIII. Tos ſtudy of natural religion, wiz. the 
knowledge of God and, the rules of virtue and piety, 
as far as they are diſcovered»by the light of nature, is 
needful indeed to prove the truth of diu revelation or 
ſcripture, in the moſt eſſectual manner : but after the 
divine authority of ſeripture is eſtabliſhed, that will be 
a very ſufficient ſpring from whence the bulk of man- 
kind may derive their knowledge of divinity, or the 
Chriſtian religion, in order to their own preſent faith 
and practice, and their future and et happineſs. 
In this ſenſe theology is a ſcience neceſlary ſor every one 
that hopes for the favour of God, and. the felicity of 
another world ;- and it is of infinitely more importance 
than any of the arts and- ſciences which belong to the 
lcarned profeſſions here on earth; 

XXIV, PsrxHars it will be thought neceſſary I 
ſhould ſay ſomething concerning tho ſtudy of the ur. 
2 or the 12 and nations. 

If we would with qropriety, 
the civil lo ſignifies the — law of each ſtate, 
country, or City : but what we now · a- days uſually mean 
by the civil lau, is a body of laws compoſed out of thbe 
belt of the Roman and Grecian laws, and which was in - 


and 
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the main received and obſerved through all the Roman 
dominions for above twelve hundred years. | 
The Romans took the firſt grounds of this law from 
what they call the ev tables, which were the abridg- 
ments of the laws of Solon at Athens, and of other 
cities in Greece, famous for knowledge and wiſdom ; 
to which they added their own ancient cuſtoms of the 
city of Rome, and the laws which were made there. 
Theſe written laws were ſubject to various mterpreta- 
tions, whence controverſies daily arifing, they were 
determined by the judgment of the learned; and theſe 
determinations were what they firſt called Fas Civile. 
All wn fon tm grew to a vaſt number of volumes; 
und therefore the emperor Juſliaian commanded his 
chancellor Tribonian to reduce them to a perfect body, 
and this is called the body of the civil law. 

XXV. Bvr that which is of moſt importance for 
all learned men to be acquainted with is the 4a of na- 
ture, or the kndwledge of right and wrong among 
mankind, whether it be tranſacted between fingle per- 
ſons or communities, ſo far as common reaſon and the 
light of nature dictate and direct. This is what Pu/- 
fendorff calls the law of nature and nations, as will ap- 

if you conſult Sect. 3. Chap. III. of the moſt va- 

ble ſolio he has written on that ſubje& ; which 1s 

well worthy the ſtudy of every man of learning, par- 

ticularly lawyers and divine, together with other trea- 
tifes on the ſame theme. 

If any queſtion propoſed relate to right, and proper- 
ty, and juſtice between man and man, in any polite 
und civilized country, though it muſt be -adjudge! 
chiefly according to the particular ſtatutes and laws of 
that country; yet the knowledge of the law of natur: 
will very conſiderably affift the lawyer and the civil 

Judge in the determination thereof. Aud this know 
ledge will be of great uſe to divine, not only in decidin 
of caſes of conſcience among men, and auſwering an! 
difficult inquiries which may be propoſed to them or 
this ſubject, but it will greatly aſſiſt them alſo in thei 
Rudics relating to the law of and the performanc 
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or violation thereof, the nature of duty and fin, re- 
ward and puniſhment. 

XXVI. I zaves ſpoken ſomething of the /anguager 
before, but let me here reſume the ſubjeQ, and put in 
a few thoughts about thoſe ſtudies which are wont to 
be called phzlological ; ſuch as hitory, languages, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, potſy, and criticiſm. 

An acquaintance with forme of the learned languages 
at leaft, is neceflary for all the three learned profeſ- 
ſions. 6 

XXVII. Tur lawyert, who have the leaſt need of 
foreign tongues, ought ta underſtand Latin, During 
many ages paſt, very important matters in the /aw 
were always written and managed in that language by 
the /azgyers, as preſcriptions in medicine by the .- 
ciant, and citations of the ſcriptures in divinity were 
always made in Latin by the divines, Prayers alſo 
were ordaincd to be ſaid publicly and privately in the 
Roman tongue : pater-nofters and gve-marias were half 
the devotion of thoſe ages. Theſe 'cruel impoſitions 
upon the people would not ſuffer them to read in 
their own mother-tongue what was done, either to or 
for their -own ſoulr, their bodies, or their eftates. I 
am ready to ſuſpect this was all owing to the craft and 
policy of the prieſthood and church of Rome, which 
endeavonred to aggrandize themſelves, and exalt their 
own proſeſſion into a fovereign tyranny, and to make 
mere flaves of the /aity among mankind, by keeping 
them in utter 1gnorance, darkneſs, and dependence. 
And they were willing to compound the matter with 
the phyſicians and the /atyyers, and allow them a ſmall 
ſhare in this tyranny over the populace, to maintain 
their own e lrtryd over all, 


But we thank God the world is grown ſomething 
wiſer; and of late years the Briiiſb Parliament has 
been pleaſed to give relief from that bondage in mat- 
ters relating to the /awv alſo, as in the age of the Re- 
formation we were delivered from ſaying our prayers 
in Latin, from being bound to read the word of 
ia a tongue unknown 3 and from living 
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in an everlaſting ſubjection to the clergy in matters 
of this life, and the life to come. . | 

But to return: There are {till ſo many forms of 
proceedings in judicature, and things called by Latin 
names in the profeſſion of the law, and fo many barba- 
rous words with Lalin terminations, that it is neceſſary 
lawyers ſhould underſtand this language. Some ac- 

uaintance alſo with the old French tongue is needful 
fr the ſame perſons and profeſſion, fince the tenures 
of Lyitletony which are a fort of Bible to the gentle- 
men of the long robe, were written in that language: 
and this tongue has been interwoven in ſome forms of 
the Engliſh law, from the days of William the Con- 
ueror, who came from Normand# in France. 

XXVIII. PHYSICIANS ſhould be ſkilled in the 
Greek as well as in the Latin, becauſe their great ma- 

ſter 7 wrote in that tongue, and his writings 
ae {ſtill of good value and uſe. A multitude of the 
names, both of the parts of the body, of diſeaſgs, and 
of medicines, are derived from the Greet language: 
and there are many excellent books of lic, both in the 
theoretical and practical of it, which are deliver - 
ed to the world in the Roman tongue, and of which 
nat profeſſion ſhould not be ignorant. 

XXIX. Sven as intend the ſtudy of heology, 
ſhould be well acquainted alſo with the Latin, becauſe 
it has been for many hundred years the language of 
the ſchools of learning: their diſputations are gene - 
rally limited to that language, and many and excellent 
books of divinity muſt be entirely concealed from the 
ſtudents, unleſs they are acquainted with Latin authors. 

But thoſe that defign the ſacred profeſſion of * 
ſhould make it their Jabour of chief importance to 
very converſant with their Bibles, both in the Old and 
New Teſtament: and this requires ſome know 
of. thoſe original languages, Greek and Hebrew, in 
which the Scriptures were written, All that will pur- 
ſue theſe ſtudies with honour, ſhould be able to read 
the Old Teſtament tolerably in the Hebrew tongue: 


at leaſt they ſhould be ſo far acquainted with gt, as to 
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find out the ſenſe of a text by the help of a dictionary. 
But ſcarce any man ſhoald be thought worthy of the 
name of a ſolid divine, or a ſkilful teacher of the goſ- 
pel in theſe days of light and liberty, unleſs he has 
pretty good knowledge of the Greek, fince all the im- 
portant points of the Chriſlian religion are derived 
from the New Teflament, which was firſt written in 
that hn uaye. 5 , ; | F 

XXX. As for the Syriac and Aratic tongues, if 
one divine in thirty, or in three hundred, travel far into 
theſe regions, it is enough. A few learned men ſkilled 
in theſe languages, will make fufficient remarks 
them for the fervice of the whole -Chriffian world; 
which remarks may ſometimes happen to be of uſe to 
thoſe divinzs who ate unacquainted with them, in read- 
ing the Bible. But the advantage of theſe tongues is 
not of ſo great importance as it bas been too often re- 
preſented. My reader will . with me, when he 
conſiders that the chief «/e of them are theſe. 

The Arabic is a language which has ſome kindred 
and affinity to the Hebrew, and perhaps we may now 
and then gueſs at the ſenſe of — uncommon and 
doubtful Hebrew word, which is found but once or 
twice in the Bible, by its ſuppoſed affinity to the Ara · 
lic e but whatſoever conjeftures may be made by ſome 
kindred of a Hebrew' word to an Arabir root, yet 
there is no certainty to be gathered from it z for even 
words of the ſame language, which are undoubtedly de- 
rived from the ſame theme or primitive, will give us 
but very doubtful and ſorry information concerning the 
2 ſenſe of kindred words which ſpring from the ſame 

eme. | 

Let me give a plain inſtance or two of this uncer- 
tainty. The word frages ſignifies ſlaughter ; fratum 
is Latin for a bed ; — is 4 
quilt or eoverlet: they are all drawn and derived from 
# which ſignifies to throw down, to till, or to 

abroad, Let the critics tell me what certain 

enſe they could put upon either of theſe four words 
by their mere cognation 0 or their de · 
o 
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riration from one common verb. Again, who could tell 
me the certain meaning and preciſe idea of the word ho- 
nol in Engliſh, and aſſure me that it ſignifies a man of in- 
tegrity, juſtice, and probity, though it is evidently derived 
from hon:/tus in Latin * Whereas honeſlus hath a very 
different idea, and ſignifies a man of ſome figure in t 

evorld, or a man of r. Let any man judge then 
how little ſervice toward explaining the Hebrew tongue 
can be furniſhed from all the language of Arabia. 
Surely a great part of the long learned fatigues and 
tireſome travels of men through this country, is almoſt 
vain and uſcleſs to make the Hebrew Bible better un- 

As for the Syriac language, it is granted there may be 
ſome, ſmall advantage drawa from the knowledge of it, 
becauſe there is a very ancient tranſlation of the New 
Teſtament iu that tongue: and perhaps this may ſome- 
times give a proper and appoſite meaning to a difficult 
and doubtful text, and offer a fair hint for recovering 
the true meaning of the Scripture from the e 
gloſſes of other writers. But there are ſeveral com- 
mentators and {exicographers who have been acquainted 
with the Syriac language, and have given us the chief | 
of theſe hints in their writings on Scripture. | ' 

And after all, ſince none of, theſe aſſiſtances can 
yield us a ſufficient proof of a true interpretation, and i 
give us the certain ſenſe of a text, who would be per- 
ſuaded to waſte any great number of his better hours 
ia ſuch dry ſtudies, and in labours of ſo little profit ? 

XXXI. Tus Chaldean language indeed is much 
nearer to the Hebrew, and it is proper for a divine to 
have ſome acquaintance with it, becauſe there are ſe- 
veral verſes ar chapters of Zara and Daniel which are 
written in that language: and the old mib targums 
or commentaries, which are written in the Ghaldean 
tongue, may ſometimes happen to caſt @ little light 
upon a doubtful ſcripture of the Old T gamen. 

But it muſt be ſtill owned, that the knowledge of 
theſe Eaſlern tongues does not deſerve to be magnified 
to ſuch a degree as ſome of the proficicuts. in them 
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have indulged ; wherein they have carried matters be- 
yond all reaſon and juſtice, fince ſcarce” any of the 
moſt important ſubjects of the goſpel of Chrif and the 
way of falvation can gain any advantage from them. 
XXXII. Tus art of grammar comes now to be meu- 
tioned. It is a diſtinct thing from the mere knowledge 
of the languages; for all mankind are taught from their 
mfancy to ſpeak their mother · tongue, by a natural imi- 
tation of their mothers and nurſes, and thoſe who are 
round about them, without any knowledge of the art 
of grammar, and the various obſervations and* rules 
that relate to it. Grammar indeed is nothing elſe but 
rules and obſervations drawn from the common ſpeech 
of mankind in their ſeveral languages; and it teaches 
ns to ſpeak and pronounce, to ſpelt and write with 
propriety and exaQneſs, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe in every nation who are or were ſuppoſed to 
fpeak and write their own language beſt. Now it is # 
ſhame for a man to pretend to ſcience and ſtudy in any 
of the three learned profeſſions, who is not in ſome 
meaſure acquainted with the propriety of thoſe lan- 
guages with which he ought to be converſant in his 
daily ſtudies, and more efpecially in futh as he may 
ſometimes be called upon to write as well as read. * 
XXXIII. Next to grammar, we proceed to con- 
fider rhetoric. | i 
Now rhetoric in general is the art rſuadingy 
which may be diſtinguiſhed into theſe 4 1 vix. 
(1-) Conveying the ſenſe of the ſpeaker to the under- 
anding of the hearers in the cleareſt and moſt intel- 
ligible manner, by the plaineſt expreſſious and the moſt 
lively and firtking repreſentations" of it, fo that the 
mind may be thoroughly convinced of the thing _ 
poſed; (2.) Perſuading the will effectually to chuſe or 
refuſe the thing ſuggeſted and repreſented. ( 3.) Raiſ- 
ing the paſfions in the moſt vivid and forcible manner, 
ſo as to ſet all the ſoul and every power of nature at 
work, to purſue or avoid the thing in debate. 
To attam this end, there is not only a great deal of 


eee i th repreſentation of matters to the 
3 
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auditory, but alſo in the diſpoſnion or method of in- 
troducing theſe particular repreſentations, together with 
the reaſons which-might convince, and the various me- 
thods which might perſuade and prevail upon the hear- 
ers. There are certain ſeaſons wherein a violent tor- 
reat of oration, in a diſguiſed and concealed method, 
may de more effeQual than all the nice forms of logic 
and reaſoning. The figures of interrogatian and excla- 
mation have ometimes a large place and happy effect 
in this ſort of diſcourſe, and no figure of ſpeech ſhould 
be wanting here where the ſpeaker has art enough 


happi y to — it. 
ere are many remarks and rules laid down by the 
teachers of this art, to improve a young genius into 
thoſe glorious talents whereby Tully and Demoſthenes 
acquired. that amazing influence and ſucceſs in their 
own and nation, and that immortal fame through 
all nations and And it 1s with great advantage 
theſe rules mop be-peroled and 2661-5! But a happy 
genius, a lively imagination, and warm paſſions, to- 
ether with a due d of knowledge and {kill in the 
Lethe to be —2 nd a perpetual peruſal of the 
2, of the belt orators, aud hearing the beſt ſpeak- 
do more to make an orator, than all the rules 
of art in the world, without theſe natural talents, and 
this careful imitation of the moik approved and happieſt 
orators. 

XXXIV. Now you will preſently ſuppoſe that 
leaders at the bar have great need of this art of rhcto- 
ric but it has been a juſt doubt, whether pleading in 
our Britiſh courts of juſtice, before a ſkilful judge, 
ſhould admit of any other aid from rhetoric, than that 
which teaches to open a cauſe clearly, and ſpread it in 
the moſt perſpicuous, complete, and impartial manner 
before the eyes of him that judges : for impartial jui- 
tice being the thing which is ſought, there ſhould be 
no artifices uſed, no eloquence or of language 
employed to perſuade the will, or work upon the paſ- 
fions, leſt the decifive ſentence of the judge e ſhould be 
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Locle would baniſh all p/eaders in the law for fees, out 
of his government of Carolina, in his poſthumous. 
works, mos perhaps that man might ; 
be too ſevere in ſo uni a cenſure of. the 

ſion. 

XXXV. Bur che caſe is very different with regard 
to divines : the eloquence of the pulpit, beyond all con- 
troverſy, has a much larger extent. | 

Their buſineſs is not to. plead a cauſe of right and 
wrong before a wile and ſcilful judge, but to addreſs 
all the ranks of mankind, the high and low, the 
wiſe and the unwiſe, the ſober and the vicious, and ' 
perſuade them all to purſue and perſevere in virtue 
with regard to themſelves, is juſtice and goodneſs with 
regard to their neighbours, and piety towards God. 
Theſe are affairs of everlaſting importance, and moſt 
of the perſons to whom theſe addreſſes are made are 
not wile and Kkilful judges, but are influenced and 
drawn ſtrongly to the coutrary fide by their own ſinful 
appetites aud paſſions, and bribed or biafſed by the 
corrupt cuſtoms of the world. 

There is therefore a neceflity not only of a clear — 
faithful repreſentation of things to men, in order to 
convince their reaſon and —ͤ— but of all the {kill 
and force of poripaten addreſſed to the will and the 
paſſions. So Tully addreſſed the whole ſenate of 
Rome, and. Demęſ the Athenian people, among 
whom were capacities and inclinatious of iufinite va» 
riety ; and therefore they made uſe of all the lightning 
and thunder, all the entreaties and - terrors, all tha 
ſoothing clegancies and the flowery beauties of lan- 
guage which their art could furniſh them with. Di- 
vines in the pulpit have much the ſame fort of hearers, 
and therefore they ſhould 9 — ancient — 
am The under fonding indeed ought to be 
— 1 „ ſtrongeſt force of rea- 

but when this is done, all the powerful mo- 
. » ty be uſed, which bave any juſt influence upon 
—— nat ure, all the ſprings of ſhould be touch- 
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deration, to penetrate and melt the hardeſt heart, to per- 
ſuade the unwillmg, to excite the lazy, to reclaim the ob- 
ftinate, and reform the vicious part of mankind, as well 
as to eneourage thoſe who'are humble and prous, and to 
ſupport their practice and their hope. The tribes of 
men are ſunk into ſo fatal a degeneracy and dreadful 
diſtance from God, afid from all that is holy and hap- 
Py, that all the eloquenee which a'preacher is maſter 
of, ſhould be employed in order to recover the world 
from its ſhameful ruin and wretebedneſs by the goſpel 
of our bleſſed Savionr, and reftore it to virtue and 
piety, to God and happineſs, by the divine power of 
this goſpel. O may ſuch glorious maſters of ſacred 
N. never be wanting m the pulpits of Great Bri- 


 AXXVL, Suat I now ſpeak ſomething of my 
ſentiments concerning pocſy ? 

As for Tora s.7 whether in the learned or in 
the modern languages, they are of great uſe to be read 
at hours of leiſare, by all perſons that make any pre- 


tence n learning 5 1 


veral rea 
1. Becauſe there are many couplets or fianzas writ- 
ten in poetic meaſures, which contain a variety of mo- 
rali or rules of pracbice relating to the common pruden- 
_ of mankind, as well as to matters of religion, and 
poetic numbers (or 1hyme, if there be any) add 
rey — force to the memory. 
des, many an elegant and admirable fentiment 
or deſcription of things which are found among the 
Poets, are well worth committing to memory, and the 
icular meaſures of verſe greatly aſſiſt us in recolle&- 
ſuch excellent paſſages, which might ſometimes 
raiſe our —.— from lo and grovelling ff 7 
2. In 75 but ef in the 
rice, there are — 1 rations 
thought and paſſion as — yer thin ang — 
1 cent 
images and ſublime ſentiments : theſe futniſſi us witb 
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our conceptions, to warm our ſouls, to awaken the 
better paſſions, and to elevate them even to a divine 
itch, and that for devotional purpoſes. It is the 
ric ode which has ſhewn to the world ſome of the 
ppieſt examples of this kind, and I cannot ſay but 
this part of poeſy has been wy favourite — 
above all others, 

And for this reaſon it is, thit I have never thought 
the heroie poems, Greet, Latin, or Engliſh, which 
have obtained the higheſt fame in the world, are ſuſ- 
ficiently diverſified, exalted, or animated, for want of 
the interſperſion of now and then an elegiac or a {yrie 
ode, This might have been done with great and beau+ 
tiſul propriety, where the poet has introduced a ſong 
at a fealt, or the joys of a victory, or the foliloquies 
of divine ſatisfaction, or che penſive and deſpair hiring 
agonies of diſtreſſing ſorrow. Why ſhould that 
is called the g — of parſy be bound down 
and confined to ſuch a long and endleſs uniformity of 
meaſures, when it ſhould kindle or melt the foul; ſwell 
or fink it into all the various and tranſporting wore. [2m 
of which human nature is capable ? 

COW LEY, in his unfiviſhed fragment of the Do. 
videirs bas ſhewn us this way to improvement; and 
whatever blemiſhes may be found in other parts of 
that heroic eſſay, this beauty and glory of it-ought to 
be preſerved for imitation. —— aſſured that if 
Homer and Virgil had happened to — it, it would 
oy bern renowned and gloribed by every critics | 

atly miſtaken, if this wiſe mixture of numbers 
wouldnt be — reach of perfection than they 
have ever attained to without it: let it be remembered, 
that it is not nature and ſtrict reaſon, but a weak and 
awful reverence for antiquity and the — of fallible 
men, that has eſtabliſhed thoſe rect Roman writ= 
ings as abſolute and complete patterns, In ſeveral 
iges there have been ſome men of learning who have 
rery juſtly diſputed this glory, and have I = 
nany of * miſtakes. 6 
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3. But ſtill there is another end of reading poeſy, 
and perhaps the moſt conſiderable advantage to be ob- 
tained from it by the bulk of mankind, and that is, 
to furniſh our tongues with the richeſt and the moſt 
polite variety of phraſes and words upot all occafions 
of life or religion. He that writes well in verſe, will 
often find a neceſſity to ſend his thoughts in ſearch 
through all the treaſure of words that expreſs any one 
idea in the ſame language, that ſo he may comport 
with the meaſures, or the rhyme of the verſe which he 
writes, or with his own moſt beautiful and vivid ſenti- 


ments of the thing he deſcribes. Now by much read- 


ing of this kind, we ſhall inſenſibly acquire the habit 
and ſkill of diverſifying our phraſes upon all occafions, 
und of expreſſing our ideas in the moſt proper and 
beautiful language, whether we write or ſpeak of the 
things of God or men. | 

It is pity that ſome of theſe harmonious writers 
have ever indulged any thing uncleanly or impure to 
defile their paper and abuſe the ears of their readers, 
or to againſt the rules of the niceſt virtue and 
politeneſs : but ſtill amongſt the writings of Mr. Dry- 
den, and Mr. Pope, and Dr. Young, as well as others, 
there 4s a ſufficient choice in our own language, where- 


in we ſhall not find any indecency to the molt 


modeſt tongue or ear. | 

— 7 there has hardly been a writer in any na- 
tion, I may dare to afhrm, there is none in ours, 
has a richer and happier talent of painting to the life, 
or has ever diſcovered ſuch a large and inexhauſted va- 
riety of - deſcription, as the celebrated Mr. Pope. If 
you read his tranſlation of Homer's had, you will find 
almoſt all the terms or phraſes in our tongue that are 
needful to expreſs any thing chat is grand or magniti- 
eent: but if you perdſe his Odyſſer, which defcends 
much more into common life, there is fearee any 
uſeful ſubject of diſcourſe or thought, or any ordinary 
occurrence which he has not eultivated and dreffed in 
the molt proper language ; and yet ſtill he has ennoble4 
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and enlivened cven the lower ſubjects with the bright 
eſt and moſt agreeable ornaments. 7 

I ſhould add here alſo, that if the ſame author had 
more frequently employed his' pen on divine themes, 
his ſhort poem on the Meſſab, and ſome part of his 
letters between Abelard and E/oiſe, with that ode on 
the dying Chriſtion, &c. ſufficiently aſſure us, that 
his pen would have honourably imitated ſome of the 
tender ſcenes of penitential ſorrow, -as well as the ſubs 
limer odes of the Hebrew Pfalmiſt, and perhaps diſ- 
covered to us in a better manner than any other tranſla« 
tion * done, how great a poet ſat upon the throne of 
Iſrael. . 4 
#: After all that I have ſaid, there is yet a further 
uſe of reading poe/y, and that is, when the mind has 
been fatigued with fludies of a more laborious kind, or 
hen it is any ways unfit for the purſuit of more diffi» 
cult ſubjects, it may be as it were unbent, and repoſe 
itſelf a while on the flowery meadows where the muſes 
dwell. It is a very ſenſible relief to the ſoul when it 
is over-tired, to amuſe itſelf with the numbers and the 
beautiful ſentiments of the poets, and in a little time 
this agreeable amuſement may recover the languid ſpi · 
rits to activity and more important ſervice. | 

XXXVII. ALL this I propoſe to the world as my 
beſt obſervations about "reading of verſe. But if the 
queſtion were offered to me, Shall a fludent of a bright 
genius never droert himſelf with writing poely ? I would 
anſwer, Tes, when he cannot poſfitly help it a lower 
genius. in mature years would heartily wiſh that be 
had ſpent much more time in reading the beſt authors 
of this kind, and employed much fewer hours in writ» 
ing. But it muſt be confeſſed, or ſuppoſed at leaſt, 
that there may be ſeaſons when it is hardly poſſible 
for a poetic ſoul to reſtrain the fancy or queuch tlie 
fame, when it is hard to ſuppreſs the exuberant flow 
of lofty ſentiments, and prevent the imagination 
from this fort of flyle or language: and that is the 
only ſeaſon, 'I think, wherein this inclination ſhould 


be indulged ; eſpecially by perſons who have devoted 
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themſelves to profeſſions of a different kind: and one 
reaſon is, becauſe what they write in that hour is 
more likely to carry in it ſome appearance above na- 
— ſome happy imitation of the dictates of the 
muſe *. 

XXXVIII. Taras are other things beſides hiffory, 
grammar, and languages, . rhetorie and poeſy, which have 

en included under the name of philological Know- 

ledge ; ſuch as, an acquaintance with the notin', cu, 
. toms, manners, tempers, polity, &c. of the various na- 
tions of the earth, or the diſtin ſects and tribes of 
mankind. This is neceſſary in order to underſtand 
Siftory the better; and every man who is a lawyer or a 
gentleman, ought to obtain ſome acquaintance with 
theſe things, without which he can never read Biſtory 
to any great advantag#, nor can he maintain his owa 
ſtation and cha in life with honour and dignity 
without ſome infight into them. 
XXXIX. Srovexrs in divinity ought to ſeek a 
larger acquaintance with the ui laws, polity, cuſ- 
toms, c. in order to underſtand many paſſages of 
the Old Teſtament and the New, and to vindicate the 
ſacred writers from the reproaches of Infidels. An 
acquaintance alſo with many of the Roman and Grecian 
affairs is needful to explain ſeveral texts of ſcripture in 
the New Teſtament, to lead ſincere inquirers into the 
true and genuine ſenſe of the evangeliſts and apoſtles, 
and to gnard their writings from the unreaſonable ca- 
vils of men. 

XL. Tas art of criticiſm is reckoned by ſome as 2 
diſtin& part of philology ; but it is in truth nothing 
elſe than a more exact and accurate knowledge or (kill 
in the other parts of it, and a readineſs to apply that 
knowledge upon all occaſions, in order to judge well 
of what relates to theſe ſubjects, to explain what is ob- 
ſcure in the authors which we read, to ſupply what is 


The muſe in the ancient Heathen ſenſe is ſuppoſed to be 2 

dels; but in the philoſophic ſenſe it can mean no more, than 

bright genius, with a warm and ſtrong imagination, elevated 
20 an uncommon degree. . ' 
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defective, and amend what is erroneous in manuſcripts 
or ancient copies, to correct the miſtakes of authors 
and editors in the ſenſe or the words, to reconcile the 
controverſies of the learned, and by this means to 
ſpread a juſter knowledge of theſe things among the 
inquiſitive part of mankind. 
Every man who pretends to the learned profeſſions, 

if he doth not ariſe to be a critic himſelf in philolagical 
matters, he ſhould be frequently converſing with thoſe 
books, whether diRionaries, paraphraſts, commenta- 
tors, or other critics, which may relieve any difficulties 
he meets with, and give him a more exact acquaintance 
with thoſe ſtudies which he purſues. 
And whenſoever any perſon is arrived to ſuch a de- 
gree of knowledge in theſe things as to furniſh him 
well for the practice of critici/m, let him take great care 
that pride and vanity, contempt of others, with inward 
wrath and inſolence, do not mingle themſelves with 
his remarks and cenſures. Let him remember the 
common frailties of human. nature, and the miſtakes to 
which the wiſeſt man is ſometimes liable; that he may 
practiſe this art with due modeſty and candour. 
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PREFACE: 


"THE author's name, which is prefixed to this book, 

renders it altogether needleſs for us to ſay any thing 
in order to recommend it: and we need not aſſure any ju- 
dicious reader, who has been converſant with Dr. Watts's 
writings, that this is the genuine work of that excellent 
author; for he cannot fail of diſcerning the doctor's 
eaſy ſtile, and beautiful manner of expreſſion in every 
page. We eſteem it an honour done us by that truly 
great man, that he was pleaſed, by his laſt will, to en- 
truſt us with his manuſcripts which he deſigned for the 
preſs ; however, he lived to publiſh ſeveral of thoſe him- 


ſelf, after his will was made, fo that not many remain 


to be publiſhed by us. Some indeed there are remain- 
ing, which he did originally intend for the preſs, but 
his broken ſtate of health did not permit him to finiſh' 
them, and they are left too imperſect to be ever pub- 
liſhed. Of this ſort, among others, is the larger Diſcourſe 
on Pſalmody, which he gave notice of his intention to 


publiſh in the preface to the fecond edition of his My, 


when he withdrew the /borter Eſay on that ſubjeRt,. 
which was annexed to the firſt edition. There are alſo 


among his manuſcripts, ſome tracts relating to a doctri- 


nal controverſy, which the doctor had been engaged 
in, but which the world ſeems to be tired of; ſo that, 
moſt probably, this /ccond part of the Improvement of the, 


Mind, with the Diſcourſe on Education, and ſome addr:, ' 


tions to the Reliquie Fuveniles, are all the tenen 
works of Dr. Watts that will ever be printed. 


As to this work in particular, a conſiderable part f 


it was corrected for the preſs by the dottor's own hand ; 
and as to the reſt of it, he did not leave it fo far unſi- 
niſhed as ſhould, in his own judgment, diſcourage the 
publiſhing it; for he has left this note in a paper along 
with it, “ Though this book, or the ſecond vulume of 
U3 
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the Improvement of the Mind, is not ſo far finiſhed as 
I could wiſh, yet I leave it among the number of 
* books corrected for the preſs ; for it is very eaſy for 
« any perſon of genius and ſcience to finiſh it, and 
« publiſh it in a form ſufficiently uſeful to the world.” 
The corrections we have preſumed to make are com- 
paratively but fexw and trivial; and when, now and. 
then, it was thought needful to add a line or two for 
the illuſtration of any paſſage, it is generally put in 
the form of a note at the foot of the page. 

It may perhaps be expected we ſhould make ſome 
apology, for delaying the publiſhing of this book ſo 
long after the author's death ; a book that has been ſo 
much expected and ſo di deſired, as appears by ſe- 
veral letters found in the doctor's ſtudy, from eminent 
perſons and from learned ſocieties, There are various 
cauſes that have contributed to the delay, which the 
world need not be informed of; but the remote diſtance 
of our habitations, and the multiplicity of buſineſs in 
which each of us is ſtatedly engaged, are circumſtances 
pretty generally known, and which we hope will be ad- 
mitted in excuſe for ſome part of the delay, and ſome 
part the book ſellers muſt anſwer for. However we are 
the Jeſs ſolicitous to apologize for not publiſhing this 
bock ſooner, as we are ſatisfied it will be welcome now 
it comes; and that thoſe who, upon reading the firſt 
volume, have ſo earneſtly deſired the ſecond, will not 
be diſappointed when they read it. 

We have only to add, our moſt fincere wiſhes and 
prayers, that a book ſo admirably ſuited to improve 
the minds of men, eſpecially of the riſing generation, 
and to promote univerſal goodneſs, as this appears to 
be, may be attended with a bleſſing from on 32 


; D. Jekfrdive. 
Jane 26, 1752, F. DoppkDGE, 
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Communicarion of UszruL KNnowLEDGE. - 
| 7 
INTRODUCTION. 
HE chief deſign of the former part of this boot 
is to lead us into proper m for the im- 


provement of our knowledge ; let us now conſider what 
are the means of improving the minds of athers, and 
of communicating to them he Hb which we have 
acquired, If the treaſures of the mind ſhould be Doane 
ed up and concealed, they would profit none belides 
the poſſeſſor, and even his advantage by the poſſeſſion 
would be poor and narrow, in com 54 of what the 
ſame treaſures would yield, both to himſelf and to the 
world, by a free communication and diffuſion of them; 
Large quantities of knowledge acquired and reſerved 
by one man, like heaps of geld and ſilver, would con · 
tract a ſort of ruſt and diſagreeable aſpect, by lying in 
everlaſting fecrecy and filence ; but they are burniſhed 
and glitter by perpetnal circulation, through the tribes 
of mankind. , 

The two chief ways of conveying, knowledge to 
others, are, that of verba/ inffrufion to our diſciples, 
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or by writing and publiſhing our thoughts to the 
world. 


Here therefore I ſhall firſt propoſe ſome obſervations 
which relate to the conveyance of knowledge to others, 
by regular lectures of verbal inſlructiun, or by converſa- 
tion ; I ſhall repreſent ſeveral of the chief prejudices of 
which learners are in danger, with directions to guard 

inſt them, and then mention ſome of the caſe and 
moſt effeQtual ways of convincing perſons of their miſtakes, 
and of dealing with their underſtandings, when they 
labour under the power of prejudice. I ſhall afterwards 
add, by way of appendix, an eſſay written many years 
ago, on the ſubje&t of education, when I defigned a 
more complete treatiſe of it. 


CHAP. I. 


[+ „ abo of Teaching and Reading Ledburet. 


HE that has learned any thing thoroughly, in a clear 
| and mei banlical manner, and has attained a diflind 
pereeption, and an ample ſurvey of the whole ſubject, is 
generally beſt prepared to teach the ſame ſubject in a 
clear and eaſy niethod ; for having acquired a large and 
diſtin& idea of it, and made it familiar to himfelf by 
> wwe meditation, reading, and occaſional diſcourſe he 
is tuppoſed to ſee it on all ſides, to graſp it with all 
its appendices and relations in one ſurvey, and is better 
able to repreſent it to the learner in all its views, with 
all its properties, relations, and conſequences. He 
knows which view or fide of the ſubje&t to hold out 
firſt to his diſciple, and how to propoſe to his under- 
ſtanding that part of it which is eaſieſt to apprehend ; 
and alſo knows how to ſet it in ſuch a light, as is moſt 
hkely to allure and to aſſiſt his further inquiry. 
But it is not every one who is a great ſchalar that al- 
ways becomes the happicft teacher, even though he may 
- Have a clear conception, and a methodical as well as 
an extenſive ſurvey of the branches of any ſcience. He 


4. 1 od hong 


the knowledge of any particular truth is, * 
and anſwer, which is the Socratical method of / 05 wack | 
ter or ſee- 
are 
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muſt alſo be well acquainted with words, as well as idear,. 
in a proper variety ; that when his diſciple does not 
take-in the ideas m one form of 3 he may 
change the phraſe into ſeveral forms, till at laſt he hits 
the underſtanding of his ſcholar, and enlightens it in 
the juſt idea of truth, | pen 

Beſides this, a tutor ſhould be a perſon of a haphy 
and condeſcending temper, who has patience to bear with 
a ſlowneſs of perception, or want of ſagacity in ſome- 
learners. He ſhould alſo have much candour of ſoul, to 
paſs a gentle cenſure on their impertinences, and to 


. pity them in their miſtakes, and uſe every mild and 


engaging method for infinuating knowledge into thoſe: 
who are willi and diligent in foeking wack, as well 
as reclaiming thoſe who are wandering into error. But 
of this I have ſpoken ſomewhat already, in a chapter 
of the former part, and ſhall have occaſion to expreſs 
ſomething more of it ſhortly. | 

A very pretty and uſeful way to lead 


queſtion 


and therefore I refer the reader to that ch 

tion which treats of it. On this account, 

uſed as a polite and pleaſant method of leading gentle- 
men and ladies into ſome of the ſciences, who ſeek 
*. the moſt accurate and methodical treaſure of 
carning. | 3 

But the moſt uſual, and perhaps the moſt excel- 

lent way of inſtructing ſtudents. in any of the ſciences 
i, by reading leQurer, as tutors in the academy do to 
their pupils, 


The Bi -weck 'S io e a book nt 


which contains a ** heme or allrad of that ſcience x 
or at leaſt, it ſhould 8 a bees {9 Goon 
treatiſe. Or, if the tutor knows not any ſuch book. 
already written, he ſhould draw up an abffra# of that 
/cience himſelf, containing the moſt ſubſtantial and im- 
portant parts of it, diſpoſed in ſuch a method as he 
belt approves. | 


. 
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Let a chapter or ſection of this be read daily by 


_ the learner, on which the tutor ſhould paraphraſe m 


this manner, namely, 


He ſhould explain both word: and ideas more largely, 
and eſpecially what is dart and difficult ſhould be 


and illuſtrated, partly by various forms of 
ech, and partly by apt fmilitudes and examples. 


here the (oof the author is dubious, it muſt alſo 


be fixed and determined. 
ere the arguments are firong and cogent, they 
ſhould be enforced by ſome further paraphraſe, and the 


truth of the inferences ſhould be made plainly to ap- 


pear. Where the arguments are weak and inſufficient, 
they ſhould be either confirmed or rgefed as uſeleſs; 
and new arguments, if need be, ſhould be added to 
ſupport that doctrine. F 

What is treated very conciſely in the author ſhould 
be 4 Te ings are 1 cleſely 
together, they muſt be talen to pieces an c ts. 
Where the tutor differs _ * 
he 2 he ſhould gently point out and confute bit 


f, 
Where the method and order of the book is juſt 
and happy, it ſhould be purſued and commended : where 
it is deve and irregular, it ſhould be correfed. 
The ml neceſſary, the moſt remarkable and uſeful 


parts of that treatiſe, or of that ſcience, ſhould be 


peculiarly recommended to the learners, and preſſed upon 
them, that they would retain it in memory ; and what 
is more wnneceſſary or ſuperfluous ſhould be diflingwſhed, 
leſt the learner ſhould ſpend too much time in the more 
needleſs parts of a ſcience. 8 

The various ends, ufes, and ſervices of that ſcience, 
or of any part of it, ſhould be alſo declared and exem- 
Plified, as far as the tutor hath opportunity and furni- 
ture to do it; particularly in mathematics and natural 


© And if there be any thing remarkably beautiful or dl. 
ſeftive in the flyle of the writer, it is proper for the tu- 
tor to make a jul remork upon it. 
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While he is reading and explaining any particular 
treatiſe to his pupils, he may compare the different edi- 
tions of the ſame book, or different writers upon the 
ſame ſubject: he ſhould inform them where that ſub- 
ject is treated by other authors, which they may per- 
uſe, and lead his diſciples thereby to a further elucida- 
tion, confirmation, or improvement of that theme of diſ- 
courſe in- which he is inſtructing them. 

It is alluring and agreeable to the learner alſo, now 
and then to be entertained with ſome hifforical remarks, 
or any occurrences or uſeful flories which the tutor bas 
met with, relating to the ſeyeral parts of ſuch a 
ſcience, provided he does not put off his, pupils merely 
with ſuch ſtories, and neglect to give them a ſolid and 
rational information of the theme in hand. Teach- 
ers ſhould endeavour, as far as poſſible, to join pr 
and pleaſure together, and mingle” delight with their 
inflrufions ; but at the Tame time they muſt take 
heed, that they do not merely amuſe the ears, and 
gratify the fancy of their diſciples, without enriching 
their minds, 


In reading lectures of inſtruction, let the teacher be 


very ſolicitous that the learners tale up his meaning, and 
therefore he ſhould frequently inquire, — ex- 
preſſes himſelf intelligibly, whether they underſtand 
his ſenſe, and take in all his ideas, as he endeavours to 
convey them in his own forms of ſpeech. 

It is neceſſary that he who inſtructs others, ſhould 
uſe the ng proper Ayle for the conveyance of bis ideas 
caſily into the minds of thoſe who hear him ; and 
though in teaching the ſciencer, a perſon is not confined 
to the ſame rules by which we muſt govern our lan- 
guage in converſation, for he muſt neceſſarily make uſe 
of many terms of art and hard wordt, yet he ſhould 
never uſe them merely to ſhew his learning, nor affect 
ſounding language without neceſſity; a caution which 
we ſhall food farther inculcate. | ww” 

I think it very convenient and proper, if not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that when a tutor reads a following 
ure to his pupils, he ſhould run over the foregoing 
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lecture in queſtions propoſed to them, and by this means 
acquaint himſelf with their daily proficiency . It is 
in vain for the learner to object, ſurely we are not 
ſchool-boys, to ſay our leſſons again ; cue came to be taught, 
and not to be caterhiſed and examined. But alas l how is 
it poſſible for a teacher to proceed in his inſtructions, 
if he knows not how far the learner takes in and re- 
members what he has been taught? 
© Beſides, I muſt generally believe, it is ſloth or idle- 
meſs, it is real ignorance, incapacity, or unreaſonable 
pride, that makes a learner refuſe to give his teacher 
an account how far he has profited by his laft inſtruc- 
tious, For want of this conflant examination, young 
gentlemen have ſpent ſome idle and wſcleſt years, even 
under the daily labours and inſpection of a /carned 
teacher ; and they have returned from the academy 
without the gain of any one ſcience, and even with the 
ſhameful loſs of their cafe learning, that is, the 
knowledge of Greet and Latin, which they had learnt 
in the grammar-ſchool. | . 

Let the teacher always accommodate himſelf to the genius, 
temper, and capacity of his diſciples, and practiſe various 
methods of prudence to allure, perſuade, and aſſiſt 

every one of them in their purſuit of knowledge. 

Wbere the ſcholar has 4% ſagacity, let the teacher 
enlarge his illuſtrations; let him ſearch and find out 
where the learner ſticks, what is the difficulty ; and 
thus let him help the labouring intellect. 

ofa the learner manifeſts forward genius, and a 

ightly curiofity by frequent inquiries ; let the teacher 
| Kite ſuch 2 Mes ſoul by fatiefying thoſe queſ- 
tions, as far as may be done by decency and conve- 


Note, This precaution, though never to be neglected, is 
of eſpecial importance when a pupil is entering on any nc 
branch of learning, where it is abſolutely neceſſary the ſunda- 
mental definitions and principles ſhould not only be clearly un- 
derſtood, but ſhould be rendered very familiar to the mind: 
and probably moſt tutors have found young perſons ſadly be- 
wildered, as they have gone on in their lectures, for want of 
Little more patience and care in this teſpecx. 


— 
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niency ; and where theſe inquiries are unſeaſonable, 


let him not ſilence the young inquirer with — 

» but with much candour and gentleneſs poſi pone 
. ur 
be 


queſtions, and refer them to a proper ho 
Curiofuy is „ 

ü in children, and awakened by fre- 
uent and familiar methods of talking with them. 
It ſhould be ind ed in youth, but not without a pru- 
dent moderation. In thoſe who have oo much, it ſhould 
be limited by a wiſe and gentle reſtraint or delay, leſt 
by wandering after every thing, they learn nothing to 


In thoſe who have too Hitle, it ſhould be 


excited, leſt ſtupid, narrow-ſpirited, ſelſ- 
ſatisfied, ——— a treaſure wy ring or an 
aptitude of underſtanding. | | 
Let not the teacher demand or expect things too 
ſublime and difficult from the humble, modef, ny, 
* ieee 
wer, even to plain and 

him-have words of S 
him. Let him every Tpark of 


Wax he finds a lad pert, ; 


let the tutor take every juſt ſhew him his 
— hiea-fet the ablundicg on e light be- 
fore him, and convince him by a onſtration of 
i learns to be 

he ſhould 

thr 

prom 


ge: it ſhould 
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The tutor ſhou!d take every occafion to inſtil know- 
ledge into his diſciples, and make uſe of every occur- 
rence in life, to raiſe ſome profitable converſation upon 
it; he ſhould frequently inquire ſomething of his dif- 
ciples, that may ſet their young reaſon to work, and 
teach them how to form iaferences, and to draw one 


ſition out of another. 
3 Reaſon being that faculty of the mind which he 


has to deal with in his pupil, let him endeavour by 
all proper and familiar methods to call it into exerciſe, 
and to enlarge the-powers of it. He ſhould take fre- 
quent opportunities to ſhew them when an idea is clear 
or confuſed, when the propoſition is evident or doubt- 
ful, and when an argument is feeble or ſtrong. And 
by this means the minds will be ſo formed, that what- 
ſoever he propoſes with evidence and ſtrength of rea- 
ſon, they will readily receive. 4367? 
When any uncommon appearances ariſe in the natural, 
mbral, or political world, he ſhould invite and inſtruct 
them to make their remarks on it, and give them the 
beſt reſlections of his own, for the improvement of 
their minds. , 04-651 | 
He ſhould by all means make it appear that he loves 
Bis pupils, and that he ſeeks nothing ſo much as their 
increaſe of knowledge, and their growth in all valuable 
acquirements : this will engage their affection to his 
perſon, and procure a juſt attention to his lectures. 
And indeed there is but little hope, that a teacher 
ſhould obtain any ſucceſs in his inſtructions, unleſs 
thoſe that hear him have ſome” good degree of eſteem 
and reſpect for his perſon and character. And here 
I cannot but take notice by the way, that it is a mat- 
ter of infinite and unſpeakable injury to the people of 
any town or pariſh, where the 2 — 
— If he has ured it by his own conduct, he 
is doubly criminal, becauſe of the injury he does to 
the ſouls of them that hear him: but if this contem 
and reproach be caſt upon him by the wicked, 
cious, and ugjuſt cenſures of men, they muſt bear 
the ill. conſequences of receiving no good by his 
* — 


5 
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bours, and will be accountable heveatter to the great 
and divine Judge of all. 

It would be very neceſſary to add in this place (if 
tutors were not well apprized of it before), that fince 
learners are obliged to ſeek a divine blefling on their 
ſtudies, by fervent prayer to the God of ky wiſdom, 
their tutor ſhould go before them in this pious prac- 
tice, and make daily addreſſes to heaven for the oy 
> Wen — 1 


eee 
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HE moſt neceſſary, and the moſt uſeful character 
of a ſtyle fit for inſtruction is, that it be plain, per- 
Spicuour, and eaſy. And here I ſhall firſt point out all 
thoſe errors in ſtyle, which diminifh or deſtroy the er- 
Huang of it, and then mention a few directions, how to 
obtain a perſpicuous and eaſy ſtyle. 
The errors of à ſtyle, which muſt be avoided by 
teachers — theſe that follow — 1 A 2555 
HE uſe of many foreign , are nat ſu 
ciently inert, 36. and 2 uin the langua 
we ſpeak or write, It is true, that in wp — the 
ſciences in Engliſh, we muſt ſometimes uſe words bor- 
2 from the Greeh and Latin, for we have not in 
* names for a variety of ſubjects which belong 
arning ; but when a man affects upon all oscaſions, 
to bring i in long ſounding words from the ancient — 
guages without neceſſity, and mingles French, 
other out/andi/b terms and phraſes, where plain Z 40 
would ſerve as well, he betrays a vain and fooliſh ge- 
nius unbecoming a teacher. 
II. 4501 D a fantaffic learned fiyle, borrowed from the 
various ſciences, where the ſubjef and matter do not require 
the uſe of them. Do not affect terms of art on-every 


occafion, nor ſeek to ſhow your learning by ſounding” 
Goes ne called pedantry. 
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Y preachers juſt come from the ſchools, are of- 
ten — to fill . ſermons with logical and me- 
tophyſical terms in explaining the text, and feed their 
hearers with ſonorous words of vanity. This ſcholaſtic 
_— e, perhaps, may flatter their own ambition, 

iſe a wonderment at their learning among the 
Raring multitude, without any manner of influence to- 
ward the didn of the ignorant, or the reforma- 
tion of the immoral or. impious : theſe terms of art are 
but the tools of an r _ his work is 
wrou ht in private; but the t t not to appear 
in the Ley workmanſhip. * 

There are ſome perſons ſo fond of geometry, that 
they bring in lines and circles, tangents and parabolas, 
theorems, problems, and poſtulates, upon all occa- 
horns. Others who have dealt in afronomy, borrow 
even my nowns and their verbs, in their common dif- 

courſe, from the ſtars and planets; inſtead of 


ſaying, 
Jace hed tee Jour they tl you, Facob had as many 


as there are the modiac. If deſcribe 
an inconſtant perſon, they make a planet of him, and 
ſet him forth in all his a dire, ade, 
and flationary. If a candle be ſet behind > 
they call it celipſed ; and tell you fine tories. of the or- 
bit and the revolutions, the radii and the hmb, or cir- 
cumference of a cart-wheel. 
Others again dreſs up their ſenſe” in aliens lan- 
guage 3 extradts and oils, ſalts and eſſences, exalt and 
invigorate their diſcourſes: a great wit with them, is 
ſublimated ſpirit s and a blockhead, is caput mr A 
certain r in his bill, ſwells in his own idea when 
eee 
counſellors of ſeveral kings * yon 
he par far. har. wore Ae 
golden dragon, known only to magicians and 
. i, would be well if the quacks aloge tad 


a patent for this lan 
HII. Tusa are Long ve aſſected words that are 
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theſe ſhould not come into the lecture of infiruftion + the 
language of poets has too much of metaphor in it, to 
lead mankind into clear and diſtin& ideas of things: 
the buſineſs of poeſy is to ſtrike the ſoul with a glar- - 
ing light, and to urge the paſſions into a flame by 
ſplendid ſhews, by ſtrong images, and a pathetic vehe- 
mence of ſtyle ; but it is another ſort of ſpeech, that 
is beft ſuited to lead the calm inquirer into juſt con- 
ceptions of things ey BY 2. 

IV. THERE is a mean vul, 27 borrowed ſrom 
the locber ranks of mankind, he 2 charaders, and 
meanęſl affrirs of hfe + this is alſo to be avoided ; for it 
ſhould be fuppoſed, that perſons of a liberal education, 
have not been bred up within the hearing of ſuch lan- 
guage, and conſequently they cannot underſtand it: 
beſides, that it would'create very offenſive ideas, ſhould 
we borrow even ſimilies for illuſtration from the ſeul- 
lery, the dunghil, and the jakes. . | 

V. AN obſcure and myſterious manner of expreſſion and 
cloudy language is m be avoid. Some perſons have 
been led by education, or by ſome fooliſh prejudices, 
into a dark and unintelligible way of thinking and 
ſpeaking, and this continues with them all their lives, 
and clouds and conſounds their ideas. Perhaps ſome; 
of theſe may have been bleſſed with a great and com- 
prehenſive genius, with ſublime natural parts, and a 
torrent of ideas flowing in upon them ; yet for want 
of clearneſs,” in the manner of their conception and 
language, they ſometimes drown their own ſubjeQ of 
diſcourſe, and overwhelm their argument in darkneſs 
and perplexity. Such preachers as have read much of - 
the myſtical divinity of the Papiſts, and imitated-theiy * 
manner of expreſſion, have many times buried a fins 
underſtanding under oy obſcurity of ſuch a flyle. 

VI. ALONG and tedious fiyle is very improper for a 
leacher, for this alſo lefſens eren of it. 
learned "writers are never ſatisfied, unleſs they fill up 
crery ſentence with a great number of ideas and ſenti- 
ments ; they ſwdl their propoſitions to an enormous 
Lze by explications, 3 precautions, leſt 

3 
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they ſhould be miſtaken, and crowd them all into the 
fame period ; they involve and darken their diſcourſe 
by many a parentheſis, and prolong their ſentences 
to a tireſome extent, beyond the reach of a com- 
mon comprehenſion : ſuch ſort of writers or ſpeakers 
may be rich in knowledge, but they are ſeldom fit to 
communicate it. He that would gain a happy talent 
for the inſtruction of others, muſt know how to diſen- 
tangle and divide his thoughts, if too many of them 
are ready to ctowd into one paragraph 3 and Jet him 
rather ſpeak three ſentences diftinQly and perſpicuouſy, 
which the hearer receives at once with his cars and his 
ſoul, than crowd all the 1 into one ſentence, 
eee re he can under- 
it. 
But this leads me to the next thing I pro 
which was to mention ſome methods, n 
ge of ſtyle may be obtained as is proper for 


1. Accuflom to read thoſe authors who think and 
Avrite with great clearneſt and evidence, ſuch as convey 
their ideas into your underſtanding, as faſt as your eye 
or tongue can run over their ſentences ; this will im- 

int upon the mind an habit of imitation, we ſhall 
3 the ſtyle with which we are very converſant, and 
iſe it * eaſe and ſucceſs. 1 * 

2. Get a diſtind and comprehenſove 
bie wwhich treat of ; ſurvey pry. flor 
make yourſelf perfett makter of it then you will have 
all the ſentiments that relate to it in your view and un- 
der your command, and your tongue will very eaſily 
dothe thoſe ideas with words which your mind has 
Sri made ſo familiar and eaſy to itſelf. 

o 


D 
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BE well flilled in the language which- you 
aka yourſelf with all the ous and pc 

of it, which are neceſſary to convey the 
on the ſubject of which you treat, prune 19> 
and moſt eaſy manner to the underſtanding of the 
hearer : the variation of a phraſe in ſeveral forms is of 
admirable uſe to inftruR, it is like turning all ſides of 
the ſubject to view; and if the learner not to 
take in the ideas in one form of ſpeech, probably ano- 
ther may be ſucceſsful for that end. 

Upon this account I have alwa it an uſe- 
ful manner of inſtruction, which is uſed in ſome Latin 
ſchools, which they call variation. Take ſome plain 
ſentence in the Eaijſb tongue, and then turn it into 
— —— — r let into 

devour the ſheep * * 

into the fold, the — At _ 
Ae 

2 


vaour the ſheep, if fold be kf 
22222 

YU » if way 
into the fold open. — won gan v 2 2 

the wolß, unleſs it be lept out 
be among the ſheep, if t 
Thus by turning the ade voice of reeds 
[af nec eo nntno thwe 


with a prepoſition — inſtead of the — 1a 
or by participles ſometimes put inſtead of the verbs, the 

of and the contrary, inſtead of the aſſertion 
of the thing firſt propoſed, a great variety of forms of 
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too often, which ſometimes may diſguſt the ear of the 
learner | £ 


5: Learn the art of ſbortening your ſentences, by di- 
viding a long complicated period into two or three 
ſmall ones. When others connect and join two or 
three ſentences in one by relative pronouns, as wich, 
ewhereof, wherein, uubereto, &c. and by parentheſes fre- 
quently inſerted ; do you rather divide them into diſ- 
tinct periods, or at leaſt if they muſt be united, let it 
be done rather by conjunctions and copulatives, that 
they may appear | 
confuſion to the hearer or reader. 

I know no method ſo effe&ual to learn what I 
mean, as'to take now and then ſome of an au- 
thor, who is guilty of ſuch a long involved paren- 
thetical ſtyle, and tranſlate it mto — Engliſh, by 
dividing the ideas or the ſentences aſunder, and mul- 
tiphying the periode, till the language become ſmooth: 
and ealy, and intelligible-at firſt reading. 

6. Tall frequently to young and ignorant-perſons, upon 
fubjefls which are new and unknown to them, and be di- 
ligent to inquire whether they underſtand you or no; 
this will put you upon changing your phraſes and forms 
of ſpeech in a variety, till you can hit their capacity, 
and convey your ideas into their underſtanding. 


CHAP: III. 


Of convincing other Perſons of any Truth; or Aer 
| them from Errors and Miflaber. 


HEN we are arrived at a juſt and rational eſta- 
: Bliſhment1m.an opinion, whether it relate to re- 
bgion or common life, we are naturally defirous of 
bringing all the world into our ſentiments 3 and this 
N from the aſfectation and pride of fuperior in · 

uence upon the judgment of our fellow-creatures; 
much more frequently than it does ſrom a ſenſe of du- 
ty or love to truth: ſo vicious and corrupt is human 


ixe diſtinct ſentences, and give leſs 
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nature. Yet there is ſuch a thing to be found as an 
honeſt and ſincere delight in propagating truth, ariſing 
from a dutiful regard to the honour of our Maker, 
and an hearty love to mankind. Now if we would be 
ſueceſsſul in our attempts to convince men of their er- 
rors, and to promote the truth, let us diveſt ourſelves 
as far as poſſi fble of that pride — 
mentioned before, and ſeek to acquie that difintereſts 
ed love to men and zeal for the truth, which will na- 
turally lead us into the beſt methods to promote it. 
And here the following direRtions may be ach, , 
I. Ir you would convince a perſon of his 
oſs a proper plac a bappy hour, and the fitteſt concur- 
for this purpoſe. Do not un 
2 in the midſt of 
other aire. but; whes bis is at liberty, and at 
leiſure to hear and attend. Accoſt him not upon that 
ſubject, when his „ 
any occurrences „and eſpecially when he has 
heated his paſſions in the defence of a contrary opi- 
nion; but rather ſeize a golden ity, when 
ſome occurrences of liſe may caſt a aſpect 
vpon the truth of which you would convince him, or 
which may throw ſome dark and unhappy colour or 
conſequences upon that error from which. you- would 
fain deliver him. There are in life ſome rp. "7 
tempora ſome | 
ing a perſon, which 1 


your attempts more — 
and 


ie MAKE it appear by your whole condu8 tothe per« 
/on you would teach, that you mean him well, that your 
deſign is not 10 triumph - 2 nor to 
bis ignorance, or his i ty of 
aſſerts. Let him ſee that it is not your aim 


Vance 


* 
O r 
only aſſure him of this in words, when you are 
o ing on an argument with him, but let the whole 
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our conduct to him at all times demonſtrate your real 
iendſhip for him. Truth and argument come with 
particular force from the mouth of one whom we truſt 
and love. 
III. THE fofieft and gentlefl addreſe to the erroneous, 
ir the beſt way to — them _ their miflake.. Some- 
times it is neceſlary ent to your opponent, 
that he is not far 2 hee the truth, and that you 
would fain draw him a little nearer to it; commend 
and cftabliſh whatever he ſays that is juſt and true, as 
our bleſſed Saviour treated the young ſcribe, when he an- 
ſwered well cuncerning the two great commandments; 
„Then not far,” ſays our Lord, © from the king- 
4. N Mark xi. 34. Imitate the mild- 
neſs: of the bleſſed Jeſur. "one 

| Conieqasmedr'to your opponent as you can in all 
your propoſitions, and yield to him as much as you 
dare, in a conſiſtence with truth and juſtice. 

It is a very great and fatal miſtake in perſons who 
attempt to convince or reconcile others to their party, 
when they make the difference appear as wide as pol- 
fable :- this is ſhocking to any perſon who is to be con- 
vinced, he will chooſe rather to keep and maintain his 
own, opinions, if he cannot come into yours without 
renour.cing and abandoning every thing that he be- 
leved before. Human nature muſt be flattered 2 
little as well as reaſoned with, that ſo the argument 
may be able to come at his underſtanding, which 
otherwiſe will be thruſt off at a- diſtance. If you 
charge a man with nonſenſe aud abſurdities, with he- 
reſy and felf-contradition, you take a very wrong 
Rap towards convincing him. 

Remember that error is not to be rocted out of the 
mid of man by reproaches and railings, by flaſhes of 
wit and biting jeſts, by loud exclamations or. ſharp 
ridicule ; long declamations and triumph over our 

neighbour's miſtake, will not prove the way to con- 
vince him; theſe are ſigns either of a bad cauſey or of 
want. of arguments or de for the n 
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IV. SET therefore a conflant witch over yourſelf; 
fi you grow warm in diſpute before you are aware. 
The paſſions never clear the underſtanding, but raiſe 
darkneſs, clouds, and confuſion in the , foul ; human 
nature is like water which has mud at the bottom of 
it, it may be clear while it is calm and undiſturbed, 
and the ideas like pebbles appear bright at the bottom 
but when once it is ftirred and moved by paſſion, the 
| mud riſes uppermoſt, and ſpreads confuſion and dark · 
; neſs over all the ideas; you: cannot ſet things in ſo 
x juſt and ſo. clear a light before the eyes of your neigh- 
bour, while your own conceptions are clouded- with 
. heat and paſſion. | 
1. Beſides, when your own ſpirits are a little diſturbed, 
and your wrath is awakened, this naturally kindles 
11 WW the ſame fire in your correſpondent, and ts 
fo 


zu bim from taking in your ideas, were they ever ſo elear 


for — — are engaged all on a ſudden for the de · 
ho ſence of his own miſtakes, and they combat as fiercely 
iv, 2 yours do, which perhaps may be awakened on the 
of- Wl fide of truth. Nr ; 
on To provoke a perſon whom you would convince, 
his not only rouſes his anger, and ſets it againſt your 
out ¶ doctrine ; but direRts its reſentment againſt your per- 
be- fon, as well as againſt all your inſtructions and 


1 a nents. You muſt treat an opponent like a friend, if 


\ent ¶ you would perſuade him to learn any thing fi om you; 
nich and this is one great reaſon why there is ſo little ſue- 
you i ceſs on either fide between two diſputants or contro- 
he- WY verfial writers, becauſe they are ſo ready to intereſt 
rong I their paſſions in the ſubje of conteſt, and prevent the 

mutual light that might be given and received on 
f the Neither fide: ambition, indignation, and a profeſſed 


es of ꝛcal, reign on both ſides: victory is the point deſigned, 
(harp While truth is pretended, and truth oftentimes periſhes 
r our (ia the fray, or retires from the field of battle: the 

con- combatants. end juſt where they began, the under- 
or of 


landings hold falt the ſame opinions 5 perhaps with 
this Lilddrantage, that they wed little more obſtinate, 
and rooted in them without freſh reaſon, and they 


1 


refer 


l 
1 
1 


of are beſt fuited to hi 
ender/ianding and capacity, bis genius and temper, his flats, 
Fation, and circumflances. If 1 were to perſuade a 
n of the truth of any form of church-govern- 
ment, it ſhox — —— 
Greek and Latin fathers ; but the word of God, 


the light of nature, and the common reaſon of 
ſed 
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with the moſt convincing arguments, are not to 
ſuppoſe that your friends ſhould immediately be con- 
vinced and receive the truth : habitude in a 

way of thinking, as well as in moſt other things, ob- 
tains the farce of nature, and you cannot expect to 
wean a man from his accuſtomed errors but by flow 
degrees, ard by his own aſſiſtance ; entreat him there- 
fore not to judge on the ſudden, nor determine againſt 
you at once, but that he would pleaſe to review your 
ſcheme, reflect your arguments with all the im- 
partiality he is capable of, and take time to think 
theſe over again at large; at leaſt that he would be 
diſpoſed to hear you ſpeak yet further on this ſubjeS, 
without pain or averſion. - 

Addreſs him therefore-in an obliging manner, and 
fay, I am not ſo fond as to think I have placed the 
ſubject in ſuch lights, as to throw you on  fudden 
r imme - 
n I cr diiroyut 
that I hope is, that ſome hint or other which I have 
given, is capable of being improved by you to your 
own convieuon, or-poſſibly it may lead-you into ſuch 
a train of reaſoning, as in time to effect a change in 
your thoughts. ich hint leads me to add, 

IX. LABOUR as much a pool to make the perſon 
you would teach, his own inſitu8or. Human nature may 
be allured, by a feeret p IeFtre and pride in its own 
reaſoning, to ſeem to nd Fi by itſelf the very thing 
that you would teach; and there are ſome perſons that 
have ſo much of this natural bias towards ſelf rooted 
in them, that they can never be convinced of a miſtake 
by the plaineft and ſtrongeſt arguments to the contrary, 
thongh the demonſtration glare in their faces ; but they 


may —— 9 v7 _ tle inſinuations to follow 


a track of t you propoſe, till they have 
wound themſelves out _ e own error, and led them, 


ſelves hereby into your opinion; if you do but let it 
appear, that they are under their own guidaneeWather 


than yours. B 
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more dexterity of addreſs, than this ſecret influence 
over, the, minds of others, which they do not d. 
even while they follow it. 

X. 1F you can gain the main point in Queſtion, be not 
very ſolicitous about the nicety with which it ſball be ex- 
Brefſed. Mankind is ſo vain a thing, that it is not 
willing to derive from another, and though it cannot 
have every thing from itſelf, yet it would ſeem at lealt 
to mingle ſomething of its own with what it derives 
elſewhere : therefore when, you have ſet your ſentiment 
in the fulleſt light, and proved it in the maſt effectual 
manner, an opponent will bring in ſome frivoloys and 
uſeleſs diſtinction on purpoſe to change the ſarm of 
words in the queſtion, and acknowledge that he re- 
ccives your propoſition in ſuch a ſenſe, and in ſuch a 
manner af expreſſion, though he * j receive it in 
your terms and phraſes. V anillus. will conſeſs be 1s 
now convinced, that a man,who behaves well in the 
ſtare, ought not to be puniſhed for his religion ; but 
yet he will not conſeat to allow an univerſal toleration 
of all religions that do not injure 4be,ſt 1 which i is 
the propoſition I hag been proving... Well, let Yanilus 
therefore uſe his-awn lan am. glad he i py. gon- 
vinced of the truth; he EE ta dieſs it in 
his own way. 

To theſe directions I, ſhall, add two, remarks i in the 
concluſion of this chapter, which would not ſo pro- 
perly fall under the preceding directions. 1. 

I. Rem. Wuzx you have laboured to inſtruct a 
perſon in ſome controverted truth, aud yet be, retains 
ſome prejudice againſt it, ſo that he doth not Yield to 

the convincing. force of 2 arguments, yo way 
ſometimes have happy ſueceſs in convincing him of 
that truth, by ſetting him to read a weak author, 
who writes againſt it. A young reader will find ſuch 
pleaſure in being able to anſwer the arguments of the 
oppoſer, that he will drop his former prejudices 
againſt, the trut h, and yield to the power and. evi- 
dencs of your reaſyns, I conſeſs this looks like ſet · 
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Yap up, one prejudice to overthr6w another; but 
prejudiees' cannot be fairly removed by dint” of 
reaſon, the wiſeſt and beſt of teachers will ſometimes 
find it neceſſary to make à way for reaſon and truth 
to take place by this contraſt of prejudices. ©» 0.7 * 
II. War our deſigu is to convince a aobol 
Family, or community of 1 — of any miſtake, or to 
lead them into any truth, we may juſtly ſoppoſe there 
are various reigning prejudices among them; and 
therefore 1 is not falt to attempt, nor ſo eaſy to 
effect it, by addreſſing the wphole number at once. Such 
a method 1 * been often found to raife a ſudden alarm, 
and has produced 4 violent oppc ſition even to the 
moſt fate, ons, und uſeful propoſal ; fo'that he who 
made the motion, could never carty his point. 
We muſt therefore firſt make 28 fare as we can of 


the molt: iatenſgent and learned; at Raft the moſt 


leading 'peiforis amongt them, by addrefling them 
apart Prudently, and offering proper reaſons, till they 
are convideed and engaged 4 the ide of truth; and 
theſe may With mote focctſs apply themſelves to others 
of the Tanie” commutiſty'; yet the © propoſer 
ſhould i neglect to make # diſtinct application to all 
9 — fo far as eſreumſtanees admit. 
e a en is to be determined by a number of 
abour to fecure a good ity, and 
this Oe ine that the moſt proper $ ſhould 
move , and argue the matter in poblie; leſt it de naſhed 
in the very firſt ; propoſal” by ſome ehe againſt the 


prop 
| var ily are our efovicliattts fitented\in this 


world, that if tuth; and. juftire, and goodneſs could put 


on human forms, and deſcend from heuven to propoſe 
the moſt divine and uſeful doctrines, and bring with 
them the cleareſt evidence, and publifh them at once 
to a muſtitude whoſe prejudices ure engaged againſt 
them, the propoſal would be rain and fruitle ſe and 
would nor perſuade.” 80 neceſſary is 


it ta Juin art at] —_ ER OO foree ef 


. reaſon, to convince mankind of truth, unleſs we came 
furniſhed with miracles or omnipotence to create a 
en | 


CHAP. IV. 


Ge of the Aluſe of it, and of it real and pro 
. ger Uſe and Service. 


Tun; mfluence which other dew can our 
opinions, is uſually called authority, The power 
of-it,is ſo great and widely extenbve; chas there is 
Tcarcely any perſon in the world entirely free from the 
impreſſion of it, even after their utmoſt watchfulneſs 
and care to avoid it. — and tutors, our 
very aurſas determine a itude of our —— 
vur friends, our nexgbbours, che cuſtom of the country 
where we dwell, and the eftabiſbed apinions of mankind, 
form our belief; the great, the piaus, the — — and 
the ancient, the Ing, the prieftyand the philo/apher, are 
characters of mighty cllicacy to perſuade us to receive 
what they dictate. Theſe may be ranked under dif- 
ſerent brad of „but they are all of a kitdred 
nature, and may reduoed 40 this one (ring or head 
o_— of theſe heſe particular in Logir, Pare LL 
1 —— t 
Chap. III. Sec. 4th. Yet a 2 2.5 remarks oc- 
curring among my papers, SES it not improper 
py — — 1957. v4l6 s 144! 
Cicero was well acquainted - — the un in- 
fluences of authority, and complains of it in his firſt 
book, De Nature Deorum. In — 
— — fo m the author, or 


. The conduct of Choid and "bis apoſtles (a (armed at — 
2 with ſupernatural, powers), in 

truth, ue — the minds of 825 di , were — ty 
— not only ſecure fuch an adfrefs from the — 2 
pPutstion of — | extift, but muy — the ene · 
dener. ia ſomt enſes che neceſlity, mene bs 
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„ patrons of any opinion, as the weight and force of 
« argument, which ſhould influence the mind. The 
authority of thoſe who teach, is a frequent hinder2 
« ance to thoſe who learn, becauſe they utterly neglect 
to exerciſe their own judgment, taking for granted 
whatſoever others whom they reverence have judged 
for them. I can by no means approve, what 
earn from the Pythagoreans, that if any thing aſ- 
« ſerted in diſputation was queſtioned, they were 
« wont to anfwer, /p/e dixit, i. e. He himſelf ſaid ſoy 
« meaning Pythagoras.. So far did prejudice prevail, 
« that authority without reaſon was fufficient to de- 
termine diſputes and to eſtabliſh truth. a 
All human authority, though it be ever ſo ancient, 
though it hath had umverſal ſovereignty, and ſwayed 
all the learted and the vulgar world for ſome thouſands 
of years, yet has no certain and undoubted claim to 
truth: nor is it any violation of good manners, to 
enter a eaveat with due decency againſt its pretended 
dominion. What is there among all the ſciences that 
has been longer eſtabliſhed and mare univerſally re- 
ceived ever fince the days of Ariſlotle, and perhaps for 
ages before he lived, than this, that / bodies 
whatſorver' tent] toward the centre of the earth ? But Sir 
Iſaac Newton has found that thoſe bulky and weight 
bodies;Ithe earth and all the planets, tend 1 the 
centre f the ſun, whereby, the authority of near three 
thoufand years or more is not only called in queſtion, 
but actually refuted and renounced. 

Again, Was ever any thing more univerſally agreed 
among the nation of the and erities, than that 
Homer and Virgil are inimitable writers of heroic porms ? 
And whoever preſumed to attack their writings or 
their reputation, was either condemned for his malice 
or deri — his folly. Theſe ancient authors have 
been ſuppoſed to derive peculiar advan to 
grandize — verfes from the _— eo, = 
that variety of appearances in which they could repre- 
ſent their gods, and mingle them with the aſſairs of 
men: — years Sir Richard Black- 
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more (whoſe prefaces are univerſally eſteemed ſuperior 
in their kind to any of his poems ) bas ventured to pro- 
nounce ſome noble truths in that excellent preface to 
his — called 4//red, and has bravely demonſtrated 
there, beyond all poſſible exception, that both Virgil 
and Homer are often guilty of very groſs blunders, inde- 
cencies, and ſhamefal — 2 and that they 
were ſo far ſrom deriving any advantage from the 
rabble of Heathen gods, that their theology almoſt un- 
avoidably expoſed them to many of thoſe blunders; 
and that it is not poſſible upon the foot of Gentile 
aber ſtition, to write a perfect whereas the 
ſacred religion of the Bible, ao yy a poem 
with much more juſt and glorious ſcenes and a nobler 
machinery 
Mr. Dranie alſo had made it appear in his ſome 
cars. before, that there were no images ſo ſublime in 
the brighteſt of the Heathen writers, as thoſe with 
which we are furniſhed in the poetic parts of the holy 
fenpture : and Rapin, the French critic, dared to pro- 
tels the ſame ſentiments, notwithſtanding the world of 
Poeti and critics had ſo univerſally and unanimouſly ex- 
alted the Heathen writers to the ſovereignty for ſo 
many ages. If we would find out the truth in many 
caſes, we mult dare to deviate from the long-beaten 
— and venture to think — and unbiaſſed 
Though it de neceſſary to F the. evi 
influences of authority, and — —— derived 
thence, becauſe it has introduced — of errors 
and miſchieſs into the world, yet there are three emi- 
nent and remarkable caſes wherein authoruy, or the 
ſentiments of other perſans, muſt or will determine 
the judgments and practice of mankind. 
I. PARENTS ore appointed to judge for their chil 
. 
what they ſh 
22 — This = ta of mater 
— — it would have been ſo in a Rate of inno- 
cence. It is impaſſible that children ſhould be capablc 
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of judging for themſelves, before their minds ate fur- 
niſhed- with a competent number of ideas, before 
are acquainted with any principles and rules of j 
judgment, and before their reaſon is grown up to 2 
degrees of maturity and proper exerciſes upon ſuc 
ſubjects. 

will not ſay, that à child ought bee 
and tmpofſubility, — his father bids him for ſo 
as the impoſſibility appears, he cannot believe it: nor 
will I ſay, he ought to aſſent to all the falſe opinions: 
of his parents, or to practiſe idolatry and murder, or 
miſchief, at their command: yet a child knows not 
any better way to find out what he ſhould believe and 
what he ſhould practiſe, before he can pothbly judge 
for himſelf, than to run to his patents, and receive their 
ſentiments and their directions. 

Vou will ſay, This is hard indeed, that the child of 
a Heurben idolater, or a cruel cannibal, is laid under a 
ſort of neceſſity by nature of ſinning againſt the light 
of nature. I grant it is hard rn but it is only o. 
ing to our original fall and apoſtaſy the law of nature 
continues as it was in innocence, namely, that a pa- 
rent ſhould judge for his child; but, if the parent judges 
ill, the child is greatly expoſed by it, through that uni- 
verſal diſorder that is brought into the world by the fin 
of Adam, our —— and from the equity and 
goodneſs of God we may teaſonably infer, that the 
great Judge of all willdo right); he will balance the ig- 
norance and inca pacity of the ebild; with the criminal 
nature 'of the — in thoſe puerile inſtances, and 
will not puniſn beyond juſt demerit. 

Befides, what could e Creator; do better fer 
children in their minority, than to commit them to the 
care and inſtruction of parents: none are ſoppoſed to 
be ſo much concerned tor the happineſs of children as 
their parents are; therefore it is the ſafeſt ſtep to hap- 
pineſs, according to the original h of creation, to 
follow their directions, their parents reaſon acting for 
_ dane they have reaſon of their own in proper 
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exerciſe ;- nor indeed is there any better general rule in 


our fallen late, by which children are capable of be- 


ing governed, though in many particular caſes it may 
lead them far aſtray from virtue and happineſs, + - 
If children by providence be caſt under ſome happier 
inſtructions, contrary to their parents erroneous opi- 
nions, I cannot ſay it is the duty of ſuch children to 
follow error, when they diſcern it to be error, becauſe 
their father believes it; what I faid before, is to be in- 
terpreted only of thoſe that are under the immediate 
care and education of their parents, and not yet arrived 
at years capable of examination; I know not how 
theſe can be freed from receiving the dictates of pa- 
rental authority in their youngeſt years, except by im · 
mediate or divine iuſpiration. 1 

It is hard to ſay, at What exact time of life the 
child is exempted from the ſovereignty of parental dic - 
tates. Perhaps it is much juſter to ſuppoſe, that this 
ſovereignty diminiſhes by degrees as the child grows 
in underſtanding and capacity, and is more and more 
capable of exerting his own intellectual powers, than to 


limit this matter by months and year. 


When childhood and youth are ſo far expired, that 
the reaſoning faculties are grown up to any juſt mea - 
ſure of maturity, it is certain that perſons ought to 
begin to inquire into the reaſons of their own-faith and 
practice in all the affairs of: life and. religion; but as 
reaſon does not arrive at this power and ſelf-ſufficiency 
in any ſingle moment of time, ſo there is no ſingle mo- 
ment when a child ſhould at once caſt off all its for- 
mer beliefs and practices ; but by degrees and in flow 
ſucceſſion he ſhould examine them, as opportunity and 
advantages offer; and either confirm, or doubt of, 
or change them, according to the leadings of con- 
ſcience and reaſon, with ah its beſt advantages of in- 
formation. | | 

When we are arrived at manly. age, there is vo per- 
2 on — ſet r — 

we power and authority given them by God. 
Creator and Governor of the world, abſolutely to dic- 


, << ered 


die 
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tate to othert their opinions or practices in the moral 
and religious life. God bas given every man reaſon 
to judge for 'himſelf,' in higher or in, lower degrees. 
Where leſs is given, leſs will — required. But we are 
juſtly chargeable with criminal ſloth, and miſimprove- 
meat of the talents with which our Creator has intruſt- 
ed us, if we take all things for granted which others 
aſſert, and believe and practiſe all things which they 
dictate, without due examination. 4 

II. AxoTrrx caſe, wherein azthority muſt govern 
our aſſent, is in many matters of fa, Here we may 
and ought to be determi by the declarations 
or narratives of other men ; though I muſt confeſy, 
this is ufually called g imony rather than authority. It 


is upon this foot, that e . 
d are required 1 believe that ſuch und foch 
perſons are their parents, for they can never be inform- 
ed of it hut by the dictates of others. It is by fi- 
mony thut we are to believe the laws of our country, 
and to pay all proper deference to the prince, and to 
magiſtrates, in ſubordinate degrees of ity, though 
we did not act ſee them choſen, . crowned, or in- 
veſted with their title and character. It is by teſtimony 
that we art neceſſitated to believe there is a city 
as Cataterbury or Tori, though perhaps we have never 
been ut either that there are ſuch perſons as Papiſts 
at Paris and Rome, and that there are many fottiſh 
and eruel tenets in their religion. It is by 1-fimeny we 
believe that 'Chriſtjanity and the books of the Bible, 
have been faithfully delivered dowu to us through 
man zone ; that chere wus ſuch a perſon as 
Chriſt our Saviour, that he wrought miracles; and 
= on the croſs, that he roſe again and aſcended to 
caven, $3014) 1 8 12 2 , , 
The authority ar teſtimony of me, if they are wiſe 
and honeſt, if they had full opportunities and 5 
ties of knowing the truth, and ate free from all fuſpi- 
cion of deceit iu relating it; ought to ſway dur aſſent 
cſpecidlly hen multitudes coricur in the fame teſlimo- 
by, and when there are many other attending citeum- 
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ftances-that raiſe the propoſition which they dictate to 

the degree of moral cericinty. e 
But in this very caſe, even in matters of fact and 
affairs of hiſtory, we ſhould not too eafily give in to 
all the dictates of tradition, and the pompous pretences 
to the teſtimony of men, till We have fairly examined 
the ſeveral things which are neceſſary to make up a 
credible teſtimony, and to lay a juſt foundation for our 
belief. There are and have been ſo many falſchoods 
impoſed upon mankind, with ſpecious pretences of eye 
and car witneſſes, that ſhould make us wiſely cautions 
and juſtly ſuſpicious of reports, where the concurrent 
ſigns of truth do not fairly appear, and eſpecially, where 
the matter is of conſiderable importance. Ava the 
leſs probable the fact teſtißed is in itſelf, the greater 
evidence may we juſtly demand of the veracity of that 
teſtimony on which it claims to he admitted, | 
III. Tus laſt caſe wherein authority muſt govern 
us is, when we are called to believe what perſons. un- 
der inſpiration have dictated to us. This is not pro- 
perly the - authority of men, but of God himſelf; and 
we are obliged to believe what that authority aſſerts, 
though our reaſon at preſent may not be able any 
other way. to diſcover the certainty or evidence of the 
jon: It is enough if our Lehr of reaſon, in 
its beſt exerciſe, can diſcover the divine authority 
which has propoſed it. Where doctrines of divine rc 
velation are plainly publiſhed, together with ſufficient 
proofs of their revelation, all man{ind are bound to 
receive them, though they cannot perfectly underſtand 
them; for W know that God is true, and cannot dic- 
tate. fallchood. /- 1, 1, 1. | 
Hut if theſe, pretended diftates are directly contrary 
to the natural faculties. of underſtanding and reaſon 
which God has given us, we may be well aſſured the(c 
dictates were never; xgvealed to us by God himſc!. 
When perſons are really, influenced by authority to be- 
lieve pretended myſteries, in plain oppoſitian to reaſon, 
and ye pretend reaſon for what they believe, this » 


but a vain amuſement, 
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There is no reaſon whatſoever that can prove or 
eſtabliſh any authority ſo firmly, as to give it power to 
dictate in matters of belief, What ir contrary" to: all the 
ditates of our reaſonable nature. God himſelf has never 

iven us any fuch revelations; and I think it may be 
Pd, with reverence, he neither can nor will do it, un- 
leſs he changes our faculties from what they are at pre- 
ſent. To tell us we muſt: believe a ſition which. 
is plataly! contrary to reaſon, is to tell us that we mutt 
believe two ideas are joined, while (if we attend to. 
reaſon) we plainly ſee and know them to be disjoined. 

What could ever have eſtabliſhed the nonſenſe” of 
tranſubſtantiation in the world, if men had been fixed in 
this great truth, that God gives nd revelation contratlic« 
tory to our own reaſon'? things may be above our reaſong 
that is, reaſon may Have but obſcure ideas of them, or 
reaſon may not ſee the connexion of theſe ideas, or 
may not know at preſent the certain and exact manner 
of reconciling ſuch propoſitions either with one ano- 
ther, or with other rational truths, as I have explained 
in ſome of my logical papers: but when they ſtand 
directly and plainly againſt all ſenſe and reaſon; as trans 
ſubſtantiation Se no divine authority ean be pretend- 
ed to enforce their belief, and human authority is im- 
pudent to pretend to it. Vet this human authority, in 
the Popiſh countries, has prevailed over millions of 
ſouls, becauſe they have abandoned their reaſon,” they 
have giyen'up the glory of human nature to be tram- 
pled upon by knaves, and ſo reduced themſelves to the 
condition of brute . , 41 

It is by this amuſement of authority (ſays a certain 
author) that the Borſe is taught to obey the words of 
command, a dog to fetch and carry, and à man to be- 
lieve inconfſtencies and impofſibilitiess Whips and 
dungeons, fire and the gibbet, and the ſolemn terrors 
of eternal miſery” after this life, will perfuade' weak 
minds to believe againſt their ſenſes, and in direct eon - 
tradiction tb all their retſoning powers. A purrot is 
taught to tell lie; with much more euſe and more 
gentle uſage ; hut none of all theſe creatures would 
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ferve their maſters at the expence of their liberty, had 
they but knowledge and the juſt uſe of reaſon. 

I have mentioned three caſes, wherein mankind muſt 
or will be determined in their ſentiments by autherity ; 
that is, the caſe of children in their minority, in regard 
of the commands of their parents ; the cafe of all men 
with regard to univerſal, complete, and ſufficient teſtimony 
of matter of fa# ; and the caſe of every perſon, with 
regard to the authority of divine revelation, and of men 
divinely inſpired ; and under each of theſe I have given 
ſuch 5miations and cautions as were neceſſary. | 

I proceed now to mention ſome other cafes, where- 
in we ought to pay a great deference to the authority 
and ſentiments of others, though we are not abſolutely 
eoncluded and determined by their opinions. 

1. When we begin to paſs out of our minority, and 
to judge for ourſelves in matters of the civil and reli- 

ious life, we ought to pay very great deference to the 

ntiments of our parents, who in the time of our mi- 
nority were our natural guides and directors in theſe 
matters. So in matters of ſcience, an ignorant and 
unexperienced youth ſhould pay great deference to the 
opinions of his i»/trufors : and though he may juſtly 
fuſpend his judgment in matters which, his tutors dic- 
tate, till he perceive ſufficient evidence for them ; yet 
neither parents nor tutors ſhould be directly oppo! 
without great and moſt evident reaſons, fuch as con- 
ſtrain the underſtanding or conſcience of thoſe con- 

2. Perſons & years and long experience of human 
affairs, whenfthey give advice in matters ef prudence 
or civil eonquct, ought to have a conſiderable deference 
— to their, authority by thoſe that are young and 

ave not ſeen the world, for it is moſt probable that 
the elder perſons are in the right. 

3. In the affairs of practical godliyeſs, there ſhould 
be much deference given to perſons of long ſtanding in 
virtue and piety. I confeſs in the particular forms 
and ceremonies of religion, there may be as much bi- 


gotry and ſuperſtition. amongſt the old as the young 
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but in-queſtions of inward religion and pure deyotion, 
or virtue, a man who has been long engaged in the ſin- 
cere practice of thoſe things, is juſtly preſumed to 
know more than a youth with all his ungoverned paſ- 
ſions, appetites, and prejudices about him. 

4- Men in their ſeveral profeſſions and arts, in which 
they have been educated, and in which they have em- 
ployed themſelves all their days, muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have greater knowledge and ſkill than others; and 
therefofe there is due reſpect to be paid to their judg- 
ment in thoſe matters. TY 

1. matters of fact, where there is not ſufficient 

teſtimony to conſtrain our aſſent, yet there ought to 

due deference paid to the narratives of perſons wiſe 
Nl ſober, "aceording to the degrees of their honeſty, 
ſkill, and opportunity to acquaint themſelves there- 
with, 

T confeſs in many of theſe caſes, where the propoſi - 
tion is a mere matter of ſpeculation, and doth not ne- 
ceſſarily draw practice along with it, we may delay 
our aſſent till better evidence appear; but where the 
matter is of a praQtical nature, and requires us to 
act one way or another, we ought to- pay much de- 
ference to authority or teſtimony, and follow ſuch pro- 
babilities where we have no cettaigty ;. for this is the 
beſt: light we have, and ſurely it is better to follow 
ſuch ſort of guidance, where we can have no better, 
than to wander and fluctuate in abſolute uncertainty. 
It is nat reaſonable to put out our candle, and fit ſtill 
in the dark, becauſe we have not the light of fun- 
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HA. V. 


Of treating and managing the Prejudices of Men *. 
JF we had nothing but the reaſon of men to deal 


with, and that reaſon were pure and uncorrupted, 
it would then be a matter of no great ſkill or labour 
to convince another perſon of common miſtakes, or to 
perſuade him to aſſent to plain and obvious truths. 
ut alas! mankind, ſtand wrapt round in errors, and 
intrenched in prejudices ; and every one of their opi- 
nions is ſupported and guarded by ſomething elſe be- 
fide reaſon. A young bright genius, who has furniſh- 
ed himſelf with a variety of ' truths and ſtrong argu- 
ments, but is yet unacquainted with the world, goes 
forth from the ſchools like a night errant, preſuming 
bravely to vanquiſh the follies of men, and to ſcatter 
light and truth through all his acquaintance, But he 
meets with huge giants and enchanted caſtles, ſtrong 
prepoſſeſſions of mind, habits, cuſtoms, educations, au- 
thority, intereſt, together with all the various paſſions 
of men, armed and obſtinate to defend their old opi- 
nions ; and he is ſtrangely diſappointed in his generous 
attempts. He finds now that be muſt not truſt merely 
to the ſharpneſs of his ſteel, and to the ſtrength of his 
arm, but he muſt manage the weapons of his reaſon 
with much dexterity — artifice, with ſkill and ad- 
dreſs, or he ſhall never be able to ſubdue errors and to 
convince mankind. 
Where prejudices are ſtrong, there are theſe ſeveral 
methods to be practiſed in order to convince perſons of 
their miſtakes, and make a way for truth to enter into 


For the nature and cauſes of prejudices, and for the pre · 
venting or curing them in ourſelves, ſee the Doctor's of 
Logic, Part II. Chap. III. Cf the ſprings of falſe judgment, or ibs 
4 of prejudices. 1 
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I. BT avoiding the power and inſſuemce of the prejudice, 
evithout any dire attack upon it: and this is done, by 
chooſing all the low, ſoft, and diſtant methods of pro- 
poſing your own ſentiments, and your arguments for 
them, and by degrees leading the perſon ſtep by ſtep 
into thoſe truths which his prejudices would not bear 
if they were propoſed all at once. 


Perhaps your neighbour is under the influence of 
ſuperſtition and bigotry. in the ſimplicity of bis foul ; you. 
muſt not immediately run upon him with violence, 
and ſhew him the abſurdity or folly of his own opinions, 
though you might be able to ſet them in a glaring 
light: but you muſt rather begin at a diſtance, and 
eſtabliſh his aſſent to ſome familiar and eaſy propoſi- 
tions, which have a tendency to refute his miſtakes, 
and to confirm the truth; and then ſilently obſerve 
what impreſſion this makes upon him, and proceed by 
flow degrees as he is able to — ; and you muſt carry 
on the work, perhaps at diſtant ſeaſons of converſa- 
tion. The tender or diſcaſed eye cannot hear a de- 
luge of light at once. ' 

Therefore we gre not to conſider our arguments 
merely according to our own notions of Weir force, and 
from thence expect the immediate conviction of others; 
but we ſhould regard hor they are likely to be received by 
the perſons we converſe with ; and thus manage our rea- 
ſoning, as the nurſe gives a child drink by flow de- 
grees, leſt the infant ſhould be choked or return it all 
back again, if poured in too haſtily. If your wine be 
ever ſo good, and you are ever ſo liberal in beflowing 
it on your neighbour, yet if his bottle into which you 
attempt to pour it with freedom has a narrow mouth, 
you will ſooner overſet the bottle, than fill it with 
wine. f 

Over-haflineſs and vehemence in arguing is oftentimes 
the eſſect of pride ; it blunts the poignancy of the ar- 
gument, breaks its force, and diſappoints the end. If 
you were to convince a perſon of the falſehood of the 
dodtrine of tranſub/lantiation, and you take up the conſe- 
crated bread ä 
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% taſte, and feel, this is nothing but breads therefore 
* whilſt you aſſert that God commands you to believe 
* it is not bread, you moit wickedly accuſe God of 
* commanding you to tell a lie.” This ſort of lan- 
guage would only raiſe the indignation of the perſon 
againſt you, inſtead of making any impreſſions upon 
him. He will not ſo much as thiak at all on the ar- 
gument you have brought, but he rages at you as a 
profane wwretch, ſetting up your own ſenſe and reaſon 
above ſacred authority; ſo that though what you af- 
firm is a truth of great evidence, yet you loſe the be- 
nefit of your whole argument by an ill management, 
and the unſcaſonable uſe of it. 

II. Ws may expreſn?y allow and indulge thoſe preju- 
duces for a ſeaſon, wwhich ſeem to land againſt the — 
endeavcur to tntroduce the truth by degrees while thoſe pre- 
judices are expreſsly allowed, l by degrees the advancing 
truth may of itſelf wear out the prejudice. Thus God him- 
ſelf dealt with his own people the Fervs after the re- 
ſurrection of Chrift ; for though from the following 
days of Pentecoft when the goſpel was proclaimed and 
conſirmed at Jeruſalem, the Jeeviſh ceremonies began 
to be void and ineffectual for any divine purpoſe, yet 
the Jews who received Chriſt the Meſſiah were per- 
mitted to circumciſe their children, and to practiſe 
many Levitical forms, till that conſtitutiou which then 
waxed old ſhauld in time vaziſb away. 

Where the prejudices of mankind cannot be con- 
quered at once, but they will riſe up in arms againſt 
the evidence of truth, we muſt make ſome allowances, 
and yield to them for the preſent, as far as we can 
ſafely do it without real injury to truth: and if we 
would have any ſucceſs in our endeavours to couvince 
the world, we mult practiſe this complaiſance for the 
benefit of mankind. | 

Take a ſtudent who has deeply imbibed the prin- 
eiples of the Peripatatics, and imagines certain immate- 
rial beings, called ſub/antial ferms, to inhabit every 
herb, flower, mineral, metal, fire, water, Cc. and to 
be.the ſpring of all its properties and operations s ot 
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take a Platoniſt who believes an anima mundi, an uni- 
verſal ſoul of the world to pervade all bodies, to act in 
and by them according to their nature, and indeed to 
give them their nature and their ſpecial powers; per- 
haps it may be very hard to convince theſe perſons by 
arguments, and conſtrain them to yield up theſe fan- 
cies, Well then, let the one believe his univerſal ſoul, 
and the other go on with his notion of ſub/antial forms, 
and at the ſame time teach them how by certain origi- 
nal laws of motion, and the various fizes, ſhapes, 'and 
ſituations of the parts of matter, allowing a continued 
divine concourſe in and with all, the ſeveral appear- 
ances in nature may be ſolved, and the variety of ef- 
fects produced, according to the corpuſcular philoſo- 
phy, improved by Deſcartes, Mr. Boyle, and Sir Tſaac” 
Newton ; and when they have attained a degree of 
{kill in this ſcience, they will ſee theſe oy notions of 
theirs, theſe imaginary powers, to be fo uſeleſs and un- 
neceſſary, that they drop them of their own'ac- 
cord: the Peripatetic forms will vaniſh from the mind 
like a dream, and the Platonic foul of the world will 
expire, | 
Or ſuppoſe a young philoſopher under a 

perſuaſion that there is nothing but what has three di- 
menfions, length, breadth, and thickneſs, and conſequently 
that every finite being has a figure or ſhape ( for hape is 
but the term and boundary of 3 ſuppoſe this 
perſon, through the long = of ſenſe and ima · 


gination, cannot be eaſily brought to conceive of a . N 
"4, of n thinking being without Bape and dimenſions ; let. 
him then continue to conceive a ſpirit ewith 7 

but be ſure in all his yg vg to retain the idea of 
cogitation, or a powver of thinks z and thus proceed to 
philoſophize upon * fubject. Perhaps in a little 
time he will find that length, breadth, and ſhape, have no 
ſhare in of the actions of a ſpirit ; and that he can 
manifeſt all the properties and relations of ſuch a being, 

with all its operations of ſenſation, volition, c. to E 
as well performed without the uſe of this ſuppoſed 


Jos or theſe dimers; and that ul theſe operations 
4 3 | 
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and theſe attributes may be aſcribed to a ſpirit, conſi- 
dered merely as a power of thinking. And when he 
further 2 wc 22 the infinite Spirit, is an al- 
mighty, felf-exifling, thinking power, without and di- 
menſions - length, breadth, and depth, he —— ſup- 
pole the human ſpirit may be an inferior. /elf- Lene 
power of thought 5 and be may be inclined to drop th 

ideas of dimenſion and figure by degrees, when he hoes 


and is convinced they do nothing towards thinkiag, nor 


are they neceſſary to aſſiſt or explain the operations or 
properties of a ſpirit. 
may give another inſtance of the ſame practice, 
where there is a prejudicate fondneſs of particular 
words and phraſes. Suppoſe a man is educated in an 
unhappy form of ſpeech, whereby he explains ſome great 
dadrine of the goſpel, and by the means of this phraſe he 
has imbibed a very falſe idea of that doctrine : yet he 
is ſo bigotted to his. form of words, that he imagines 
if thoſe words are omitted the doctrine is Joit. Now, 
i I cannot poſſibly perſuade him to with his im- 
proper terms, I will indulge them a little, and try to 
explain them in a ſeriptural ſenſe, rather than let him 
go on in his miſtaken ideas. 

Credonius believes that Chriſt deſcended into hell : 1 
ati the word hell, as now commonly underſtood, is 

improper here ; but fince the bulk of Chriſtiaos, 

Credanius among them, will by no means part with 
a word out of their E Englifh creed, I will explain the 
word bell to ſignify the fate 2 the dead, or the ſeparate 
fate. of ſouls ; and thus lead my friend into more juſt 
ideas of the truth, namely, that the ſoul of Chrift exiſted 
ubree days in the ſtate of ſep fey {rem 9 Jecp, or was 
in the inviſible world, h might be onginally called 
bell in Engliſh, as well as hades in Gres. 

Anilla has been bred a Pap all her days, and though 
ſhe does not know much of religion, yet ſhe. reſolves 
never to 722 aith, and is ob- 
ſtinately bent agaiuſt a change. Now I cannot think it 
rr that is, the 


roleftant religion, out of the Eile to the Romang, and 


= 


ſpeech, rather than 
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ſhew her that the ſame doctrige is contaiged in the 
Catholic Epiſtles of St. Peter, James, and Jules and thus 
let her live and die a good Chriſtian, in the belief of the 
religion [ teach her out of the New Teſtament, while 
ſhe imagines ſhe is a Roman Catholic fill, becauſe ſhe 
finds the doctrine the is taught in the Catholic Epiſtles, 
and in that to the Romans. 

I grant it is moſt proper there ſhould be different 

words (as far as poſlible) applied to different ideas; 
and this rule ſhould never be diſpenſed with, if we 
had to do only with the reaſon of mankind ; but their. 
various prejudices and zeal for ſome party-phraſcs, ſome- 
times make it neceſſary that we ſhould lead them into 
truth under the covert of their own beloved forms of 
permit them to live and die obſti- 
nate and unconvincible in any dangerous miſtake : 
whereas an attempt to deprive them of their old eſta» 
bliſned words, would raiſe ſuch a tumult within them, 
as to r their conviction, —— 174. 
III. SoneTIMEs we may wſe of t very preju- 
dices under which a perſon labours, in order to canvince 
him of ſame particular truth, and argue with him upon his 
ewn profeſſed principles as though they were true. This 
is called, argumentum ad hominem, and is another way of 
dealing with the prejudices of men, 

Suppoſe a cu lies ſick of a fever, and is forbidden 
fleſh by his phyſician ; but bearing that rabbits were 
provided for the dinner of the family, deſired earneſtly 
to eat of them ; and — — impatient be- 
cauſe bis phyſician did not permit him, and he inſiſted 
upon it, that it could do him no hurt : ſurely rather 
than let him in that fancy and that deſire, to 
—ů· I would tell him that eſe ani- 


proſecute a. thief, who broke open 
their houle on 2 — * At firſt ſhe abhorred the 
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thief were condemned, according to the Engl/b law, 
he muſt be hanged ; whereas (ſaid ſhe) the law of 
God in the writings of Mes, does not appoint death 
to be the puniſhment of ſuch criminals, but tells us, 
that a thief ſball be ſold for his theft, Exod. xxii. 3. But 
when Damon could no other ways convince her that 
the thief ought to be proſecuted, he put her in mind 
that the theft was committed on a Sunday morning; 
now the ſame law of Moſes requires, that the Sabbath- 
breaker ſhall ſurely be put to death, Exod. xxxi. 15. 
Numb. xv. 35. This argument prevailed with Tene- 
rilla, and ſhe conſented to the proſecution. 
Encrates uſed the ſame means of conviction when he 
ſaw a Mahometan drink wine to exceſs, and heard him 
maintain the lawfulneſs and pleaſure of drunkenneſs : 
Encrates reminded him, that his own prophet Mabomet 
had utterly forbidden all wine to his followers; and the 
good man reſtrained his vicious appetite-by his ſuper- 
ition, when he could no otherwiſe convince him that c 
drunkenneſs wwas unlawful, nor withhold him from exceſs. G 
Where we find any perſon obſtinately perſiſting in a 6 
miſtake in oppoſition to all reaſon, eſpecially.if the miſ- Pp 
take be very injurious or pernicious, and we know this 66 
rſon will hearken to the ſentiment or authority of ſome i © 
vourite name, it is needful ſometimes to urge the opi- 
nion and authority of that favourite perſon, fince that is t. 
_— to * 1 . — n reaſon. I con- Wa 
am med to of uſing any influence il bi: 
of authority, while I would teach —— rea be 
ing. But in ſome caſes it is better that poor, filly, ¶ toy 
perverſe, obſtinate creatures ſhould be perſuaded to Wof | 
judge and act right, by a veneration for the ſenſe of Wu tf 
others, than to be left to wander in pernicious errors, ) 
and continue deaf to all and blind to all evi- N leg 
dence. They are but children of a larger fizez and Wthe 
ee their minority, and 
reject all true reaſoning, ſurely we to perſuade 
them to practiſe what for their — — by fuch Wo! t! 
childiſh reaſons as they will hearken to t: we may over- quit 
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of a ſolemn ſhadow, or allure them by a ſugar-plum to 
their own happineſs. | 


But after all, we muſt conclude, that whereſoever it 


can be done, it is beſt to remove and rot out thoſe preju · 
dices which obſtruct the entrance of truth into the mind, 
rather than to palliate, humour, or indulge them; and 
ſometimes this muſt neceſſarily be done, before you 
can make a perſon part with ſome beloved error, and 
lead him into better ſentiments. 

Suppoſe you would convince a gameſter that 
ing is not a lawful calling, or buſineſs of life, to 
maintain one's ſelf by it, and you make uſe of 
this argument, vamely, That which doth not admit 
« us to aſk the bleſſing of God that we may get gain 
« by it, cannot he a lawful employment ; but we can« 
« not aſk the bleſſing of God on gaming, 

« Fc,” The minor is proved thus: We cannot 
« pray that our neighbour may loſe ; this is contrary 
© to the rule of ſeeking our nei ur's welfare, 
and loving him as ourſelves ; this is wiſhing miſchief 
„to our neighbour. But in gaming, we can gain 
bat juſt ſo much as our neighbour loſes: therefore 
« in gaming, we cannot pray for the bleſſing of God 
ne that we may gain by it.“ 
bi- Perhaps the gamefter ſhrugs and winces, turns and 
is WW twiſts the argument every way, but he cannot fair 
n- awer it; yet he will patch up an anſwer to fatioby 
ace Wl bimſelf, . will never yield to the conviction, — 
„n- de feels fo much of the ſweet influence of gaming, either 
ly, EW towards the gratification of his avarice, or the ſupport 
to Wo! his expences. Thus he is under a ſtrong prejudice 
of Wu favourof it, and is not eaſily convinced. | 
ors, Your firſt work therefore, mult be to lead him by 
eri- (egrees to ſeparate the thoughts of his own intereft from 
and che argument, and ſhew&im that our own temporal in- 
and Wicreits, our livelihood, or our loſs, hath nothing to do 
to determine this point in oppoſitian to the plain reaſon 
of things, and that he ought to put theſe conſiderations 
quite out of the quettion, if he would be honeſt and 


. 


lucere in his fearch after truth or duty: and that he 
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muſt be contented to hearken to the voice of reaſon 
and truth, even though it ſhould run counter to his ſe- 
cular intereſt. When this is done, then an argument 
may carry ſome weight or force with it toward his 
conviction. - 

In like manner, if the queſtion were whether Ma- 
triſa ought to expoſe herſelf and her other children to 
poverty and miſery, in order to ſupport the extravagances 
of a favourite ſon? Perhaps the mother can hear no 
argument againſt it; ſhe feels no conviction in the moſt 
cogent reaſonings, ſo cloſe do her fond prejudices ſtick 
to her heart. The firſt buſineſs here is to remove this 
prejudice. Aſk her therefore, whether it is not a pa- 
rent's duty to love all her children, ſo as to provide for 
their welfare? Whether duty to God and her family 
ought not to regulate her love to a favourite? Whether 
her neighbour Floris did well in dreſſing up her daughters 
with expenſive gaudery, and neglecting the education 
of her ſon till ſhe ſaw his ruin? Perhaps by this method 
ſhe might be brought to ſee, that particular fondneſs for 
one child, ſhould have no weight or force in determin- 
ing the judgment in oppoſition to plain dyty : and ſhe 
may then give herſelf. up to conviction in her own caſe, 
and to the evidence of truth, and thus correct her miſ- 
taken practice. | 

Suppoſe you would convert Rominda from Popery, 
and you ſet all the abſurdities, errors, and ſuperſtitions 
of that church before her in the moſt glaring evidence; 
ſhe holds them faſt ſtill, and cannot part with them, for 
ſhe hath a moſt ſacred reverence for the faith and the 
church of her anceſtors, and canaot imagine that they 
were in the wrong. The firſt labour muſt be therefore 
to convince her, that our anceſtors were fallible crea- 
tures; that we may part with their faith without any 
diſhonour done to them; that-all perſons muſt chooſe 
their religion for themſelves; that we muſt anſwer for 
ourſelves in the great day of judgment, and not we 
for our parents, nor they for us; that Chriffianity itſelf 
had never been received by her anceſtors iu this nation, 


af they had perſiſted always in the religion of their pa- 


» 


* 
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rents, for they were all Heathens, And when ſhe has 
by theſe methods of reaſoning been perſuaded that ſhe 
is not bound always to cleave to the religion of her pa · 
rents, ſhe may then receive an eaſier conviction of the 
Errors of Rome . ö ; 


CHAP. VL 


Of Inz7zvcrion by PagAcuims. 


SECT. 1. 
Wiſdom better than Learning in the Pulpit. 


er: young preacher juſt come from the 
ſchools of logic and divinity, and advanced to the 
pulpit ; he was counted a ſmart youngſter in the aca- 
demy for analyfing a propoſition, and is full, even to 
the brim, with terms of his art and learning, 
When he has read his text, after a ſhort flouriſh of in- 
troduction, he tells you, in how many ſenſes the chief 
word is taken, firſt among Greel Heathig writers, and * 
then in the New Teſtament ; he cites all the chapters 
1, nnd the verſes exactly, and endeavours to make you 


ns | 
e z * But perhaps of all theſe different methods of curing pre- 
bor judices, none can be practiſed with greater pleaſure to a wiſe | 
h and good man, or with greater ſucceſs, where ſucceſs is moſt 0 47 
- dclirable, than attempting to turn the attention of well-mean- 2 
e ing people from ſome point in which prejudice prevails, to af 
ore ſome other of greater importance, and fixing their * 7 
ea- ind heart on ſome great truth which they w, and which / 
my leads unto conſequences contrary to ſome other notion which "1 
| they eſpouſe and retain. By this means they may be led to > 
— forget their errors, while attentive to oppoſite truth; and in E 
for WW proportion to the degree in which their minds open, and their Wo 
we tempers grow more and virtuous, may be induced to. > 
(elf WM refga it. And ferely nothing can give a beneyolent m 1 
ion, Ml more ſatisfaction, than to improve his neighbour in knowledgey. - | ts 
pa and in goodacls at the fame time. hk I > 1 
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underſtand many a text before he lets you know fully 
what he means by his own. He finds theſe things at 
large in the critics, which he has conſulted, where this 
fort of work is neceſſary and beautiful, and therefore 
he imagines it will become his ſermon well, Then he 
informs you very learnedly, of the various falſe expoſi- 
tions which have been given by divines and commen- 
tators on this part of ſcripture, and it may be the rea- 
ſons of each of them too; and he refutes them with 
much zeal and contempt. Having thus cleared his 


— he fixes upon the expoſition which his judgment 
be 


approves, and dwells, generally five or ten minutes 
upon the arguments to confirm it; and this he does 
not only in texts of darkneſs and difficulty, but even 
when fearcely a child could doubt of his meaning. 
This grammatical exerciſe being performed, he ap- 
plies himſelf to his * the text is divided and ſub- 
divided into many little pieces ; he points you preciſely 
to the ſubjeZ and the predicate, brings you acquainted 
with the agent and the obje#, ſhows you all the proper- 
ties and the accidents that attend it, and would fain 
make you underitand the mater and the of it, as 
well as he does himſelf, When he has thus done, two 
thirds of the hour is ſpent, and his hearers are quite 
tired; then he begins to draw near to his doctrine, ot 
theme of diſcourſe 3 and having told the au- 
ience, with great formality and exactneſa, what it is, 
and in what method he manage it, he names you 
one or two particulars under the firſt general head; 
and by this time finds it neceſſary to add, He in- 
« tended indeed to have been larger in the illuftra- 
4. tion of his ſubj and he ſhould have given you 
4 ſome reaſons for the doctrine, but he is forry that 
4 he is prevented ; and then he deſigned alſo, to have 
<« brought it down to the eonſcience of every man by 
« a warm addreſs; but his time being gone, be mult 
« break off.” He hurries over a hint or two, which 
ſhould have been wrought up into exhortation or is- 
ſtruction, but all in — and thus concludes 
his work. The ob/tinate and the careleſs ſinners go 
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away unawakened, unconvinced ; and the maurning ſoul 
departs uncomſorted: the unbeliever is not led to faith 
in the goſpel, nor the immoral wretch to hate or forſake 
his iniquities : the hypocrite and the man of fincerity are 
both unedified, becauſe the preacher had not time. In 
ſhort, he has finiſhed his work, and he has done no- 
thing. 

When I hear this man preach, it brings to my re- 
membrance the account which I have heard concerning 
the Czar of Muſcovy, the firſt time that his army be- 


ſieged a town in Lrvonia : he was then juſt come from 


his travels in Great Britain, where he and his miniſters 
of ſtate had learned the mathematics of an old acquaint- 
ance of mine: the Czar took great care to begin the 
ſiege in form; he drew all his Fines of circumvallation 
and contravallation according to the rules of art; but 
he was ſo tedious and ſo exact in theſe mathematical 
performances, that the ſeaſon was ſpent, he was forced 
to break up the ſiege, and retire without any execution 
done upon the town. 

Ergates is another ſort of preacher, a workman that 
need not be aſhamed : he had in his younger days but 
few of theſe learned vanities, and age and experience 
have now wora them all off: he preaches like a man who 
watches for our ſouls, as one that muſt give an account ; 
he paſſes over leſſer matters with ſpeed, and purſues his 
pe deſign, namely, to ſave himſelf and them that hear 

im, 1 Tim. iv. 16. And by following this advice 
of St Paul, he happily complies with that great and 
natural rule of Horace, always to make haſte towards 
the molt valuable end: 


He never affects to chooſe a very obſcure text, leſt he 
ſhould waſte too much of the hour in explaining the 
literal ſenſe of it : he reſerves all thoſe obſcurities, till 
they come in courſe at his ſeaſons of public expoſi- 
tion ; for it is his opinion, that preaching the goſpel 
for the ſalvation of *. carries in it a little different 

a 
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| idea from a learned and critical expoſition of the diffi- . 


cult texts of ſcripture. | 


| He knows well how to uſe his logic in his compo- 
ſures ; but he calls no part of the words by their bogi- 


cal name, if there be any vulgar name that anſwers it: 


reading and meditation have furniſhed him with exten- 


five views of his ſubject, and his own good ſenſe hath 


taught him to give ſufficient reaſons for every thing he 
aſſerts ; but he never uſes one of them till a proof is 
needful. He is acquainted with the miſtaken gloſſes 
of expoſitors; but he thinks it needleſs to acquaint his 
hearers with, them, unleſs there be evident danger that 
they might run into the ſame miſtake, He under- 
_ ſtands well what his ſubject is not, as well as what it 

is; but when he would explain it to you, he never ſays, 
firſt, negatively, unleſs ſome remarkable error is at hand, 
and which his hearers may eaſily fall into for want of 
ſuch a caution. 

Thus in five or ten minutes at the moſt, he makes 
his way plain to the propoſition or theme on which he 
deſigns to diſcourſe ; and being ſo wiſe as to know 
well what to ſay, and what to leave out, he proportions 
every part of his work to his time ; he enlarges a 
little upon the ſubject, by way of illuſtration, till the 
truth becomes evident and intelligible. to the weakeſt 
of his hearers; then he confirms the point with a few 
convincing arguments, where the matter requires it, 
and makes haſte to turn the doctrine into uſe and im- 
proyement. Thus the ignorant are inſtructed, and the 
growing Chriſtians are eſtabliſhed and improved: the 
flupid ſinner is loudly awakened, and the mourning ſoul 
receives conſolation : the unleliever is led to truſt in 
Chrift and his goſpel, and the impenitent and immoral 
are convinced and f{oftened, are melted and reformed. 
The inward. voice of the Holy Spirit joins with the 
voice of the miniſter ; the gend man and the hypocrite 
have their proper portions aſſigned them, and the work 
of the Lord proſpers in his hand. hehe 

This is the uſual courſe and manner of his miniſtry. 
This mcthod being natural, plain, and eaſy; he 
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many of his diſcourſes into this form; but he is no 


ſlave to forms and methods of any Kind: he makes the 
nature of his ſubject, and the neceſſity of his hearers, 
the great rule to direct him what method he ſhall 
choole in every ſermon, that he may the better en- 
lighten, convince, and perſuade. ZErgates well knows 
that where the fubje& itſelf is entirely practical, he 
has no. need of the formality of long uſes and exhorta- 
tiant ; he knows that practice is the chief defign of 
doArine ; therefore he beſtows moſt of his labour up- 
on this part of his office, and intermingles much of the 
pathetic under every 1 yet he wiſely obſerves 
the ſpecial dangers of. his flock, and the errors cf the 
time he lives in; and now and then (though very ſel- 
dom) he thinks it neceſſary to ſpend almoſt” a whole 
diſcourſe in mere doctrinal articles. Upon ſuch an 
occaſion, he thinks it proper ta take up a little larger 
part of his hour in explaining and confirminꝶ the ſeuſe 
of oy text, and brings it down to the unde landing of 
à child. 3 TY | 

At another time, perhaps, he particularly defigns to 
entertain the few learned and polite among lis audi- 
tors z and that with this view, that he may. ingratiate 
his diſcourſes with their ears, and may ſo far gratiſy 
their curioſity in this part of his ſermon, as to give an 
eaſier entrance for the more plain, neceſſary, and im- 
portant parts of it into their hearts. Then he aims 
at, and he reaches the ſublime, and furniſhes out an 
entertainment for the fineſt taſte ; but he ſcarcely ever 
finiſhes his ſermon without compaſſion to the unlearn- 
cd, and an addreſs that may reach their conſciences 
with words of ſalvation. | | 

I have obſerved him ſometimes after a learned diſ- 
courſe, come down from the pulpit as a man aſham 
and 1 out of countenanee : he has bluſhed an 
complained to his intimate friends, left he ſhould be 
thought to have preached himſelf, and not Chrift Je- 


Ju his Lord: he has been ready to wiſh he had enter- 


tained the audience in a more unlearned manner, and 
on a more vulgar 9 leſt the ſervants, and the la- 
1 
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bourers, and tradeſmen there, ſhould reap no advan- 
tage to their ſouls, and the important hour of worſhip 


ſhould be loſt, as to their improvement. Well he 


knows, and keeps it upon his heart, that the middle 
and lower ranks of mankind, and people of an unlet- 
tered character, make up the greater part of the aſ- 
ſembly ; therefore he is ever ſeeking how to adapt his 
thoughts and his language, and far the greateſt part 
of all his miniftrations, to the inſtruction and profit of 

rſons of common rank and capacity: it is in the 
midſt of theſe that he hopes to find his triumph, his 
joy and crown in the laſt great day, for not many viſe, 
not many noble are called. 

There is ſo much ſpirit and beauty in his common 
converſation, that it is ſought and defired by the inge- 
nious men of his age : but he carries a ſevere guard of 
piety always about him, that tempers the pleaſant air 
of his diſcourſe, even in his brighteſt and freeſt hours ; 
and before he leaves the place (if poſſible ) he will leave 
ſomething of the ſavour of heaven there : in the par- 
lour he carries on the deſign of the pulpit, but in fo 
elegant a manner that it charms the company, and 
gives not the leaſt occaſion for cenſure. 

His polite acquaintance will ſometimes rally him for 
talking ſo plainly in bis fermons, and ſinking his good 
ſenſe to ſo low a level: but Ergates is bold to tell the 
gayeſt of them, © Our public buſineſs, my friend, is 
« chiefly with the weak and the ignorant ; that is, the 
« bulk of mankind: the poor receive the goſpel . the 
% mechanics and day-labourers, the women and chil- 
« dren of my aſſembly, have ſouls to be ſaved ; I will 
« imitate my bleſſed Redeemer, in preaching the goſpel 
« to the poor ; and learn of St Paul to become all thing: 
« to all men, that I may win ſouls, and lead many fin- 
ners to heaven by repentance, faith, and holineſs.” 
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SECT. II. 
A Branching Sermon. 


I HAVE always thought it a miſtake in the preacher, 
to mince his text or his ſubje& too ſmall, by a 
great number of ſubdiviſions ; for it occaſions great 
confuſion of the underſtandings of the unlearned, 
Where a man divides his matter into more general, leſs 
general, ſpecial, and more particular Tae ly, x is under 
a neceſſity ſometimes of ſaying, fly or ſecondly, two 
or three times together, which the learned may ob- 
ſerve ; but the greater part of the auditory, not know 
ing the analyfir, cannot ſo much as take it into their 
minds, and much leſs treaſure up in their memories in 
a juſt and regular order; and when ſuch hearers are 
deſired to give ſome account. of the ſermon, they 
throw the thirdly's and ſecondly's into heaps, and make 
very confuſed work m a rehearſal; by intermingling 
the general and the ſpecial heads. In writing a large 
diſcourſe this is much more tolerable *; but in preach- 
ing it is leſs profitable and more intricate and offen- 
live. © | 

It is as vain an affeQation alſo to draw out a long 
rank of particulars in the ſame ſermon under any one 
general, and run up the number of them to cighteenthly, 
or ſeven-and-twentrethly. Men that take delight in this 
fort of work, will cut out all their ſenſe into ſhreds ;. 
and every thing that they can ſay upon any topic, ſhall 
make a new particular. | 

This ſort of folly and miſtaken conduct 
weekly in Polyramus's lectures, and renders all his diſ- 
courſes lean and inſipid. Whether it proceed from a 
mere barrenneſs of thought, and a native dryneſs. of 


* Eſpecially as words may be uſed to number the generals, 
and figures of different kinds and forms, to marſhall the primary 
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ſoul, that he is not able to vary his matter, and to am- 
plify beyond the formal topics of an analy/ir, or whe- 
ther it ariſe from affectation of ſuch a way of talking, 
is hard to ſay; but it is certain, that the chief part of 


his auditory are not over-much profited or pleaſed. 


When I fit under his preaching, I fancy myſelf brought 
into the valley of ZzehiePs riſen it war full of bones, 
and behold, there were very many in the valley, and lo, 
they were very dry, Exel. xxxvii. 1, 2. 
It is the variety of enlargement upon a few proper 
heads, that clothes the dry bones and fleſh, and ani- 
mates them with blood and ſpirits ; it is this that co- 
lours the diſcourſe, makes it warm- and ſtrong, and 
renders the divine propoſitions bright and perſuaſive : 
it is this brings down the doctrine or the duty to the 
underſtanding and conſcience of the whole auditory, 
and commands the natural affections into the intereſt 
of the goſpel. In ſhort, it is this that, under the 
zafluence of the Holy Spirit, gives life and force, 
beauty and ſucceſs to a ſermon, and provides food for 
fouls. A fingle roſe-buſh, or a dwarf-pear, with all 
their leaves, flowers, and fruit about them, have more 
beauty and ſpirit in themſelves, and yield more food 
andyleaſure to mankind, than the innumerable branches, 
boughs, and twigs of a long hedge of thorns. The 
fruit will feed the bungry, and the flower will refreſh 
the fainting ; which is more than can be ſaid of the 
thickeſt in * when it has loſt its vital juice; 
it may ſpread its limbs indeed far and wide, but they 
are naked, withered, and ſapleſs. 


* 


SECT. III. 
The HARANGUE. 


S it not poſſible to forſake one extreme without 
running into a worſe ? Is there no medium between 

a ſermon made up of fixty dry particulars, and a long 
looſe declamation, without any diſtinction of the parts 
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of it? Muſt the preacher divide his works by the 
breaks of a minute-watch, or let it run on inceſſan 
to the laſt word, like the flowing ſtream of the hour- 
glaſs that meaſures his divinity? Surely Fluvio preaches- 
as though he knew no medium ; and having taken a 
diſguſt heretofore at one of Polyramus's lectures, he 
reſolved his own diſcourſes ſhould have no diſtinction 
of particulars in them. His language flows ſmootbly 
in a long connection of periods, — glides over the 
ear like a rivulet of oil over poliſhed marble, and like 
that too leaves no trace behind it. The attention is 
detained in a gentle pleaſure, and (to the beſt thing 
poſſible of it) the hearer is ſoothed in ſomething like 
divine delight; but he can give the inquiring friend 
ſcarcely any account what it was that pleated him. 
He retains a faint idea of the ſweetneſs, but has for- 
gotten the ſenſe. | 
Tell me Fluvio, is this the moſt effectual way to in- 
ſtruct ignorant creatures in the ſeveral articles of faith, 
and the various duties of the Chriſtian life ? Will ſuch 
a long uniform flow of language imprint all the diſtant 
parts of Chriſtian knowledge on the mind, in their 
beſt form and order ? Do you find ſuch a gentle and 
gliding ſtream of words, moſt powerful to call up the 
ouls of finners from their dangerous or fatal let ? 
Will this indolent and moveleſs ſpecies of orato 
a thoughtleſs wretch attend to matters of infinite mo- 
e; ment? Can a long purling ſound awaken a ſleepy con- 
ey ſcience, and give a periſhing finner juſt notices of his 
dreadful hazard? Can it furniſh his underſtanding and 
his memory with all the awful and tremendous topics 
of our religion, when it ſcarcely ever leaves any diſtin& 
impreſſion of one of them on his ſoul? Can you make 
the arrow wound where it will not ftick ? Where all 
the diſcourſe vaniſhes from the remembrance, can you 
ſuppoſe the ſoul to be profited or enriched ? 
zout you bruſh over the cloſed eye-lids with a feather, did 
een you ever find it give light to the blind? Has any of 
long your ſoft harangues, your continued threads of filken 
Arts eloquence, ever raiſed the dead? I fear your whole 
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aim is to talk over the appointed number of minutes 
upon the ſubject, or to practiſe a little upon the gen- 
tler paſſions, without any concern how to give the un- 
derſtanding its due improvement, or to furniſh the me- 
mory with any laſting treaſure, or to make a knowing 
and a religious Chriſtian, * | 
' * Aſk old Wheatfield the rich farmer, aſk Plowdown 
your neighbour, or any of his family who have ſat 
all their lives under your miniſtry, what they know of 
the common truths of religion, or of the ſpecial ar- 
ticles of Chriſtianity, Deſire them to tell you, what 
the goſpel ts, or what is ſalvation ? What are their du- 
ties toward God, or what they mean by religion? 
Who is Feſus Chrift, or what is the meaning of his 
atonement or redemption by his blood ? Perhaps you 
will tell me yourſelf, that you have very ſeldom enter- 
' tained them with theſe ſubjects. Well, inquire of 
them what is heaven ? Which is the way to obtain it, 
or what hope they have of dwelling there ? Entreat 
them to * jw wherein they have profited as to ho- 
lineſs of heart or life, or fitneſs for death. They will 
ſoon make it appear by their awkward anſwers, that 
they underſtood very little of all your fine diſcourſes, 
and thoſe of your predeceſſors; and have made but 
wretched improvement of forty years attendance at 
church. They have now and then been pleaſed, per- 
hape, with the muſic of your voice, as with the ſound 
of a ſweet inſtrument, and they miſtook that for devo- 
tion: but their heads are dark ftill, and their hearts 
earthly ; they are mere Heathen with a Chriſtian name, 
and know little more of God than their yokes of oxen. 
In ſhort, Polyramus's auditors have ſome confufion in 
their knowledge, but Fluvio's hearers have ſcarcely any 
knowledge at all. | 
But you will tell me, your diſcourſes are not all 
made up of harangae : your deſign is ſometimes to in- 
form the mind by a train of well connected reaſonings, 
and that all your paragraphs in their long order provc 
and . each other ; and though you do not dil- 
inguiſh your diſcourſe into particulars, yet you hare 
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kept ſome inviſible method all the way, and by ſeme 
artificial gradations, you have wa your ſermon 
down to the concluding ſentence. ' 

It may be ſo ſometimes, and I will acknowledge it: 
but believe me Fluvo, this artificial and inviſible me- 
thod carries darkneſs with it inſtead- of light ; nor is 
it by any means a proper way to inſtrut the vulgar, 
that 1s, the bulk of your auditory ; their fouls. are not 
capable of ſo wide a ſtretch, as to take in the whole 
chain of your long-conneRed conſequences : you talk 
reaſon and religion to them in vain, if you do not 
make the argument ſo ſhort as to come within their 
graſp, and give a frequent reſt for their thoughts: you 
muſt break the bread of life into pieces to feed children 
with it, and part your diſcourſes into diſtiu& propoſi- 
tions, to give the 2 a plain ſcheme of any one 
doctrine, and enable them to comprehend or retain it. 

Every day gives us experiments to confirm what I 
ſay, — fla encourage miniſters to divide their ſermons 
into ſeveral diſtinct heads of diſcourſe. Myrtilla, a 
little creature of nine years old, was at church twice 
yeſterday : in the morning the preacher entertained 
his audience with a running oration, and the child 
could give her parents no other account. of it, but that 
he talked ſmoothly and ſweetly about virtue and hea- 
ven, It was Ergatc/'s lot to fulfil the ſervice of the 
afternoon ; he is an excellent preacher, both for the 
wiſe and unwiſe : in the evening, Myrtilla very * 
entertained her mother with a repetition of the mo 
conſiderable parts of the ſermon ; for « Here,” ſaid 
ſhe, 4 1 can fix my thoughts upon ff, ſecondly, and 
«* thirdly, upon the do&rine, the reaſons, and the infer- 
« ences ; and I know what I muſt try to remember, 
and repeat it when my friends ſhall aſk me: but as 
for the morning ſermon I could do nothing but hear 
« it, for I could not tell what I ſhould get by heart.” 

Thiz manner of talking in a looſ&-harangue, has not 
only injured our pulpits, but it makes the ſeveral «/- 
ſay: and treatiſer, that are written now a-days, leſs ca- 
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pable of improving the knowledge, or enriching the 
memory of the reader. | 

I will eaſily grant, that where, the whole diſcourſe 
reaches not beyond a few pages; there is no neceſſity 
of the formal propoſal of the ſeveral parts, before you 
handle each of them diſtinctly, nor is there need of 
ſuch a ſet method: the unlearned and narrow under- 
flanding can take an eaſy view of the whole, without 
the author's pointing to the ſeveral parts. But where 
the eſſay is prolonged to a 8 extent, confuſion 

ows upon the reader almoſt at every page, without 

ome ſcheme or method of ſucceflive heads in the dil. 

courſe, to direct the mind and aid the memory. 
If it be anſwered here, That neither ſuch trea- 

tiſes nor ſermons are a mere heap, for there is a juſt 
method obſerved in the ##:p7 46 and the ſubjects 
are ranked in a proper order. It is eaſy to reply, 
That this method is ſo concealed, that a common 
reader or hearer can never find it; and you mull 
ſuppoſe every one that peruſes ſuch a book, and 
much more that attends ſuch adiſcourſe, to have ſome 
good knowledge of the art of Logic beſore he can dil. 
*tinguiſh the various parts and branches, the connexions 
and tranſitions of it, To an unlearned eye or car, it 
appears a mere heap of good things, without any me- 
thod, form, or order; and if you tell your young 
friends they ſhould get it into their heads and hearts, 
they know not how to ſet about it. 
If we inquire, how it comes to paſs that our modern 
ingenious writers ſhould affect this manner? I know 
no juſter reaſon to give for it, than a humorous and 
wanton contempt of the cuſtoms and practices of our 
forefathers; a Tadble diſguſt taken at ſome of their 
miſtakes and ill conduct, at firſt tempted a vain gene- 
ration into the contrary extreme near ſixty years ago; 
and now even to this day it continues too much in 


faſhion, ſo that the wiſe as well as the weak are f 


aſhamed to oppoſe 


; it, and arc borne down with the 
current. | | 
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Our fathers formed their ſermons much upon the 
model of do&frine, reaſon, and uſe ; and perhaps there 
is no one method of more univerſal ſervice, and more 
calily applicable to moſt ſubjeRs, though it is not ne- 
ceſſary or proper in every difcourſe : but the very names 
of dodtrine and uſe are become now-a-days ſuch ſtale 
and old-faſhioned things, that a modiſh preacher is 
quite aſhamed of them; nor can a modiſh _ bear 
the ſound of thoſe ſyllables : a direct and diſtinct ad- 
dreſs to the conſciences of ſaints and ſinners, muſt not 
be named or mentioned, though theſe terms are ſerip- 
tural ; left it ſhould be hiſſed out of the church, like 
the garb of a round-head or a puritan. 

Some of our fathers have multiplied their particu- 
lars under one ſingle head of diſcourſe, and run up the 
tale of them to ſixteen or ſeventeen. Culpable indeed, 
and too numerous ! But, in oppoſition to this extreme, 
we are almoſt aſhamed in our age to ſay thirdly ; and 
all fourthly's and fifthly's are very unfaſhionable words. 

ur fathers made too great account of the ſciences 
of logic and melaps cs, and the formalities of definition 
and divifion, ſyllogi/m and method, when they brought 
them ſo often into the pulpit ; but we hold thoſe arts 
ſo much in contempt and defiance, that we had rather 
talk a whole hour without order and without ediſica- 
tion, than be ſuſpected of uſing logic or method in our 
Gſcourſes, * 

Some of our fathers negleQed politeneſs perhaps too 
much, and indulged a eoarſeneſs of ſtyle, and a rough 
or awkward pronunciation; but we have ſuch a value 
for elegancy, and fo nice a taſte for what we call po- 
lie, that we dare not ſpoil the cadence of a period to 
quote a text of ſcripture in it, nor diſturb the harmony 

{ our ſentences, to number. or to name the heads of 
ur diſcourſe. And for this reaſon, I have heard 
hinted, that the name of Cuais r has been baniſh» 
d out of polite ſermons, becauſe it is a monoſyllable 
f ſo many conſonants, and ſo harſh a ſound. 
But, after all, our fathers, with all their deſecta, 
d with all their weakneſſes, preached the goſpel of 
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Chrift to the ſenſible inftrution of whole pariſhes, to 
the converſion of ſinners from the errors of their way, 
and the ſalvation of multitudes of fouls. But it has 
been the late int of Dr, Edwards, and other 
worthy ſons of the eſtabliſhed church, that in too 
many pulpits now-a-days, there are only heard ſome 
ſmooth declamations, while the hearers that were ig- 
norant of the goſpel abide ſtill without knowledge, 
and the profane ſinners are profane ſtill. O that di- 
vine grace would deſcend and reform what is amiſs in 
all the ſanQuarics of the nation | 


C. HAF. VII. 
writing Books for the Public. 


N the explication and diffinfion of words and things 
by definition and deſcription, in the diviſron of things 
into their ſeveral parts, and in the diſtribution of things 
into their ſeveral kinds, be ſure to obſerve a juſt mc- 
dium. We muſt not always explain and diſtinguiſh, 
define, divide, and diſtribute, nor muſt we always omit 
it: ſometimes it is uſeleſs and impertinent, ſometimes 
it is proper and neceſſary. There is confuſion brought 
into our argument and diſcourſe by too many, or by 
too few of theſe. One author plunges his reader into 
the midſt of things without due explication of them; 
another jumbles together without diſtinction, all thoſc 
ideas which have any likeneſs ; a third is fond of ex- 
plaining every word, and coiping diſtinctions between 
ideas which have little or no Mines: but each of 


It appears by the date, at the bottom of this paper in the 
MSS. that it was written in the year 1718. The- firſt, and 
perhaps the ſecond ſection of it, may ſeem now to be grown in 
a great meaſure out of date; but whether the third is not at 
leaſt as ſeaſonable now as ever, may deſerve ſerious conſiders- 
tion. The author fince this was drawn up, hath delivered his 
ſentiments more fully in the firſt part of that excellent piece 
eutitled, An bumble Attempt for the Revival of Religion, &c. 


© 
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theſe runs into extremes; for all theſe practices are 
equal hindrances to clear,\juſt, and uſeful knowledge. 
It is not a long train of rules, but obſervation and 
good judgment, can teach us when to explain, define, 
and divide, and where to omit it. 

In the beginning of a treatiſe, it is proper and ne- 
ceſſary ſometimes to premiſe ſome precognita or general 
principles, which may ſerve for an introduction to the 
ſubject in hand, and give light or ſtrength to the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe: but it is ridĩeulous, under a preterice 
of ſuch introduction: or preſucet, to wander to the moſt 
remote or diſtant themes, which have no near or neceſ· 
ſary connexion with the thing in hand; this ſerves for 
no other purpoſe but to make a ſhew of learn- 
ing. There was a profeſſor of divinity, who began an 
analytical expoſition of the Epiſtle to the Romans with ſuch 
precognita as theſe : firſt he ſhewed the excellence of man 
above other creatures, who- was able to declare t 
ſenſe of his mind by —_— z then he harangued 
upon the arigin of ſpeech ; that he told of the won» 
derful invention of writing, and inquired into the author 
of that art which taught us to paint ſounds : when he 
had given us tlie various opinions of the learned on this 
point, and diſtributed writing into its vera lind, and 
laid down defmitions of them all, at laſt he came to 
ſpeak of epiflolary writing, and diſtinguiſhed ehh into 
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familiar, private, „ Fecom credentials, and 
vhat not? Thenee he deſcended to of the f- 
perſcription, ſubſcription; &c. And ſome lectures were 


finiſned before he came to the ſirſt verſe of St. Paus 
epiſtle; the auditors, being half ſtarved and tired with 
expectation, dropped away one by one, ſo that the 
profeſſor had ſcarce any hearers to attend the 
22 SUL nn ER OY 
cripture. 

The rules which Horace has given in his' Art of 
Poetry, would inſtruct many a preacher and profifor of 
theology; if they would but attend to them. He in- 
torms us, that a wiſe author, ſuch as Fomer, who writes 
a poem of the Trojan _ RI nd 
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far-diſtant ſtory of Fupiter, in the form of a ſwan im- 
pregnating Leda with a double egg ; from one part 
whereof Helen was hatched, who was married to Me- 
7 a Greek general, and then ftolen from him by 
e ſon of Priam king of Troy, which awakened 


tment of the Greeks againſt the Trojans. 


Nec gemino bellum Trojanum orditur ab ovo. 


But the writer, ſays he, makes all proper haſte to the 
event of things, and does not drag on ſlowly, perpetu- 
ally turning aſide from his point, and catching at every 
incident to prolong rey ſtory, as * wanted 
matter to furniſh out his tale, 


Semper ad eventum feſlinat. 


Though, I muſt confeſs, I cannot think Homer has 
2. followed this rule in either of his two fa- 


but Horace does not hear what I 
fy eren the for- 


„ ſpeaker ſhould not wander from 
bis ſubje& to fetch in foreign matter from afar, ſo nei- 
ther ſhould he amaſs together and drag in all that can 
be ſaid, even on his ap ted theme of diſcourſe ; 
but he ſhould conſider what is his chief deſign, what 
is the end he hath in view, and-then to every 

rt of his diſcourſe ſubſerve that deſign. If he keep 
bis great end always in his eye, he will paſs haftil 
over thoſe parts or a es of his ſubject whi 
have no evident connexion with his den, or he will 
entirely omit them, and haſten continually _— 
his intended mark ; employing his time, his ſtudy and 
labour, chiefly on that part of his ſubje& which is moſt 
neceſſary to attain his preſent and proper end. 

This might be illuſtrated by a multitude 2 EX» 
amples ; but an author who ſhould heap ag of by 


— cope, might by in danger of 


Ak 
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coming himſelf an example of the impertinence be is | 


cautioning others to avoid. 


o 


After you have finiſhed any diſcourſe which you 


deſign for the public, it would be always belt, if e 


circumſtances would permits to l it ſome time le- 


fore you exPoſe it to the world, that ſo you may have op- 
portunity to review it with the indiflerence of a ſtran- 
ger, and to make the whole of it paſs under a new 
and juft examination: for no man can judge ſo. juſtly 
of his own work, while the pleafure of his invention 
and performance is freſh, and has engaged his ſelf-loye 
too much on the fide of what he has newly finiſhed. * 

If an author would ſend a diſcourſe into the world, 
which ſhould be moſt univerſally approved, be ſhould 
conſult perſons of very different genius, ſentiment, and party, 
and endeavour to learn their opinions of it. In the 
world it. will certainly meet with all theſe. Set it 
therefore to view amongſt ſeveral of your acquaintance 


firſt, who may ſurvey the argument or all fides, and 


one may happen to ſuggeſt a correction which: is « 
tirely neglected by others; and be ſure to yield yourſe 
to the diftates of true criticiſm, and juſt cenſure, whereſs- 
ever you meet with 5 nor ſet a fondneſs — " 
ou have written, blind your eyes againlt the diſcover 
of our own miſtakes. | F r 
When ao author defires à friend to reviſe his wo 
it is too frequent a practice to difallow almoſt | 
correction which a judiciqus friend would make; he 
apologizes for this word, and the other expreſſion; 
he vindicites this ſentence, and gives his reaſons for 
another paragraph, and ſcarcely ever ſubmits to cor- 
rection; and this utterly diſcourages the freedom that 
a true friend would take, in pointing out our miſtak 
Such writers who are fo full of themſelves, may go o 
to admire their own incorrect performances, and ex 
their works and their fullies to the world without pity®. 


* To cut off ſuch chicanery, it may perhaps be the moſt ex- 
pedient for à perſon conſulted, on fuch an occaſion, ' to note 


down on a diſtin paper, with proper references, the adviſed 
— WED | 


— 
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Horace, in his Art of Poetry, talks admirably well 
on this ſubject: 6 | | 
'  DOvintilio id recitares, corrige, ſades, 
| 52. uo A gone e te poſſe negares © 
_ Bis terque expertum fruſtra 5 delere jubebat 
E male tornates 3 verſus. c 
Si defendere delidum, quam wertere, malles ; 
Nulla ultra verbum, aut oferam inſumebat inanem,, 
uin fine rivali teque & tua ſolus amares. 


Let Puintihius all your lines reviſe, | 
CT freely op, mend this and this; 70 

„ir, I have often try d, and try'd again, | 

Vm fure I can't do better, "tis in vain 
Then blot out every word, or try once more, | 
Aud file theſe-il-turn'd verſes o'er and o'er: 
But if you ſeem in love with your own. thought, i 
More eager to defend, than mend, your fault, c 
Fe ſays no more, but lets the fop go ona, f 
Ad, rival free, admire his lovely own. Cantcu. ti 
n 


© If you have not the adyantage of friends to fi 
our writiogs, then read them over yourſelf, and x 
* way conlider what will be the ſentence and judg- p. 
ment of all the various characters of mankind upon li 
them : think what one of your own party would ſay, * 
ar what would be the ſenſe of an adverſary : imagine fo 
what a curious or a malicious man, what a captious or 


» 
* 


au envious critic, what a vulgar or a learned reader by 
would object, either to the matter, the manner, or the nic 
Ryle : and be fure and think with yourſelf, what you I _ 

yourſelf could ſay againſt your own writing, if you P | 
were of a different opinion, or a ſtranger to the writer: , 
and by theſe means you will obtain — hints, where · a 


by to correct and improve Four own work, and to ] 
ard it better againſt the cenſures of the public, as 
well as to render it more uſeful to that part of man- 


Kipd for whom you chiefly deſign it. the 


alterations; referring it to the author, to make ſuch aſe of them ſum 
as he, on due dcliberation, ſhall think fit, 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of WartinG and Reaping CONTROVERSIES. 


SECT. I. 


Of Writing Controverſies. 


WW HEN a perſon of good ſenſe writes on any con- 

troverted ſubject, he will generally bring the 
frongen arguments that are uſually to be found for 
the ſupport of his opinion ; and when that is done, 
he will repreſent the moſt powerful objections againſt 
it in a fair and candid manner, giving them their full 
force; and at laſt will put in ſuch an anſwer to thoſe 
objections, as he thinks will diſſipate and diffolve the 
force of them: and herein the reader will generally 
tind a full view of the controverſy, together with the 
main ſtrength of argument on both ſides. 

When à good writer has fet forth his own opinion at 
large, and vindicated it with its faireſt and ſtrongeſt 
proofs, he ſhall be attacked by ſome peu on the other 
{ide of the queſtion ; and if his opponent be a wiſe and 
ſenſible writer, he will ſhew the beſt reaſons why the 
former opinions cannot be true; that is, he will draw 
out the objections againſt them in their fulleſt array, 
in order to deſtroy what he ſuppoſes a miſtaken opi- 
nion: and here we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that an 
opponent will draw up his objections goes the ſup- 
poſed error in a brighter light, and wit 2 evi- 
dence, than the firſt writer did, who propounded his 
opinion which was contrary to thoſe objections. 

If, in the third place, the firſt writer anſwers his 
opponent with care and diligence, and maintains his 
own point againſt the objeQions which were raiſed in 
the beſt manner; the reader may then generally pro- 


ſume, that in theſe a oaks has a complete- 
3 
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view of the controverſy ; together with the moſt ſo. 


lid and powerful arguments on both fides of the de- 


bate. 

But when a fourth, and fb, and fixth volume ap- 
pears in rejoinders and replies, we cannot reaſonably 
expect any great degrees of light to be derived frem 


them; or that much farther evidences for truth ſhould 
be found in them: and it 18-ſufficiently evident from. 


daily experience, that many miſchiefs attend this pro- 
longation of controverfies among men of learning, 
which for the mof part do injury to the truth, either 


by turning the attention of the reader quite away from 


the original point to other matters, or by covering the 
truth with a multitude of oceaſional incidents and per- 
r which ſerve to bewilder rather than guide a 
ithful inquirer. 

Sometimes, in theſe latter volumes, the writers on 


both ſides will hang upon /ittle words and occaſſonal ex- 


. 


and vindicate thoſe little > any they were g 15 of, 


4 of their opponent, in order to expoſe them, 
which have no neceſſary connexion with the grand 
Point in view, and which have nothing to do with the 
debated truth. | 

.. Sometimes they will ſpend many a page in vindi- 
cating their own character, or their own little ſen- 
ences or accidental expreſſions, from the remarks of 
their opponent, in which expreſſions or remarks the 
original truth has no concern. 

And' ſometimes again you ſhall find even writers of 
good ſenſe, who have happened to expreſs themſelves 
in an improper and indefenſible manner, led away by 
the fondneſs of ſelf· love to juſtify thoſe expreſſions, 


rather than they will condeſcend to correct thoſe little 
miſtakes, or recall thoſe improper expreſſions. O that 
we could put off our pride, our ſelf-ſufficiency, and our 
infallibility, when we enter into a debate of truth! But 
if the writer is guilty of mingling theſe things with 
his grand argument, happy will that reader be who 
has judgment enough to diſtinguiſh them, and to nc · 
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ct every thing that does not belong to the original 
= propoſed and diſputed. _ | 

Yet here it may be proper to put in one exception 

to this general obſervation or remark, namely, when 
the ſecond writer attacks only a particular or collateral 
opinion which was maintained by the firſt, then the 
fourth writing may be ſuppoſed to contain a neceſſary 
part of the complete force of the argument, as well as- 
the ſecond and third,. becauſe the fir/t writing only oc- 
caſionally or collaterally mentioned that ſentiment 
which the ſecond attacks and oppoſrs ; and, in ſuch a 
caſe, the ſecond may be eſteemed as the firit treatiſe on 
that controverſy, It would. take up too much time- 
ſhould we mention-inflances of this kind, which might 
be pointed to in moſt of our controverſial writers, and 

it might be invidious to enter into the detail *.. 


JECT. IL. 
07 Reading Controverſies. 


WHEN we take # book inta our hands wherein 
any doctrine or opinion is printed in a way of 
argument, we are too often ſatisfied and determined 


* Upon this it may be remarked farther, that there is a 
certain ſpirit. of modeſty and benevolence which never falls to 
adorn a writer on ſuch occaſions, and which generally does him 
much more ſervice in the judgment of. wiſe and-ſenſible men, 
than any poignancy of ſatire with which he might be able to 
animate his productions; and as this always appears amiable, 
ſo is it peculiarly charming, when the opponent ſhews that 
pertneſs and petulancy. which is ſo very common on ſuch agca- 


bons. When a writer, inſtead of pyriving with eager reſent- 


ment the antagoniſt that has given tuch provocation, calmly at- 
rends to the main queſtion in debate, with a noble negligence 

of thoſe httle advantages which ill-nature and ill-manners al- 
ways give, he acquires a glory far ſuperior to any trophies which 

wit can raiſe. And it is highly probable, that the ſolid inſtruc- 

tion FBR 
ings far beyond what tracts of peeviſh controverſy are to expect, 

of which the much greater part are borne away into oblivion 
by the wind they raiſe, or burned in their own flames, 


OF WEITING AND Part IT. 


„ 

before · hand, whether it be right or wrong ; and if we 

are on the writer's fide, we are — tempted to 
bſtant ial 


take his arguments for ſolid and ; and thus 
our own former ſentiment is -eſtabliſhed more power- 
fully, without a ſincere ſearch after truth. | 

| If we are on the other ſide of the queſtion, we then 
take it for granted chat there is nothing of force in 
theſe arguments, and we are: ſatisfied with a ſhort ſur- 
vey of the book, and are ſoon perſuaded to pronounee 
miſtake, weakneſs, and infufficiency concerning it. 
Multitudes of common readers, who are fallen into 
any error, when they are directed and adviſed to read 
a treatiſe that would ſet them right, read it with a ſort 
of diſguſt which they have before entertained ; they 
fim lightly over the arguments, they neglect or de- 
ſpiſe the force of them, and keep their own condluſion 

rm in their aſſent, and thus they maintain their error 
in the midſt of light, and grow incapable of convic- 
tion. Bas | - 
But if we would indeed act like fincere ſearchers for 
the truth, we ſhould ſurvey every argument with a care- 
ful and unbiafſed mind, whether it agree with our for- 
mer opinion or no: we ſhould give every reaſoning its 
full force, and weigh it in our ſedateſt judgment. Now 
the beſt way to try what force there is in the argu- 
ments which are brought againſt our own opinions is, to 
fit down and endeavour to give a ſolid anſwer, one by 
one, toevery argument that the author brings to ſupport 
his own doctrine: and in this attempt, if we find . 
ſome arguments which we are not able to anſwer fair- 
ly to our own minds, we ſhould then begin to bethink 
ourſelves, whether we have not been hitherto in a miſ- 
take, and whether the defender of the contrary fenti- 
ments may not be in the right. Such a method as 
this will effectually forbid us to pronounce at once a- 
gainſt thoſe doctrines, and thoſe writers, which are 
contrary to our ſentiments 3' and we ſhall endeavour 
to find ſolid arguments to refute their poſitions, be- 
. fore we entirely eftabliſh ourſelves in a contrary opi- 
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Valatilis had given himſelf vp to the converſation 
of the free-thinkers of our age, upon all ſubjeQs; and 
being pleaſed with the wit and appearance of argu- 
ment, in ſome of our modern Beis, bad too catily 
deſerted the Chriſtian faith, and gone over to the camp 
of the infidels, Among other books which were re- 
commended to him, to reduce him to the faith of the 
goſpel, he had Mr. Fobn Reynoldr's three Letters to a 
Dei put into his hand, and was 2 deſired 
to peruſe the third of them with utmoſt care, as 
being an unanſwerable defence of the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity. He took it in hand, and after having given 
it a ſhort ſurvey, he told his friend he ſaw nothing in it, 
but the common ar-uments which we all uſe to ſupport 
the religion in which we had been educated, but th 
wrought no conviction ia him; nor did he fee fi 
cient reaſon to believe, that the goſpel of Chriſt was 
not a piece of enthufiaſm, or a mere impoſſure. 
Upon this the friend who recommended Mr. R 
4 nolds's three Letters to his ſtudy, being confident of 
q force of truth which la Pa en d of Yolaiilir 
* that he would ſet bimd: down with diligence, and 
„vy to anſwer Mr. Reynold:'s'third Letter in vindication 
of the goſp:1; and that he would ſhow. under every 


1 bead, how the ſeveral ſteps which were taken in the 
"4 propagation of the Chriltian religion, might be the 
Y natural eſſects of impoſture or enthuſiaſm ;, and conſe- 
re quently, that it deſerves no credit among men. 
* Volatilis undertook the work, and after he had en- 
red a little way into it, found himſelf ſo bewildered,.. 
1 and his arguments to prove the apoſtles. either enthu - 
aul Wl fafts or impoſtors ſo muddled, ſo perplexed, and ſo in- . 
* concluſive, that by a diligent review of this letter to Hz 
i 4 the Deiſt, at laſt be acknowledged himſelf fully, con- 1 


vinced that the religion of Jeſus was divine ; for that 

a” cCbriſtian author had made it appear, it was im 'o = 
du mat doctrine ſhould have been propagated in the world | 

by Gmplicity or folly, by — or falſehood; and ac KB 
opt cordingly, reſigned his ſoul up to the goſpel of the, 7 
N ucſſed Jeſus. 1 
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Line there have been multitadered fork vabelievers 
2s Volatilis ; and he himſelf has confeſſed to me, that 
even his moſt rational friends' would be conftrained to 
yield to the evidence of the Chriſtian doctrine, if they 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Of the Importance" of Education, and the Defign of this 
Diſcourſe, wwith a Plan of it. | 


HE children of the preſent age, are the hape 


of the age to come. We who are now acting 


our ſeveral parts in the buſy ſcenes of life, are haſting 
off the ſlage apace: months and days are ſwggping us 
away from the buſineſs and the ſurface of this earth, 


and continually laying ſame of us to-fleep under ground. 


The circle of thirty years will plant another generation - 


in our room: another ſet of mortals will be the chief 
actors in all the greater and lefſer affairs of this life, 
and will fill the world with 1 or with miſchiefs, - 
when our heads lie low in the duſt. F 
Shall we not then conſider with ourfelves, what-can 
we do now to prevent thoſe miſchiefs, and to entail 
bleſſings on our ſucceſſors ? What ſhall we do to fe-” 
cure wiſdom, goodneſs, and religion, among the next 
generation of men? Have we any concern for the 
glory of God in the riſing age? any ſolicitude for the 
ion of virtue and happineſs to thoſe who ſhall 
ſtand up in our ſtead ? Let us then hearken to the voice 
of GOD and Solomon, and we ſhall learn how this may 
be done: the all-wiſe God, and the wiſeſt of men, 
join to give us this advice ; Train up @ child in the way 
that he bond go, and when he is old be will not depart 
from it. . 
c | 
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tare, this propoſition, namely, Let children have a 
good education given them in the younger parts of life, and 
this ir the mg likely "way to eſtabliſh them in virtue and 
Piely in their elder_years. | 1 

In this diſcourſe, I ſhall not enter into any inqui- 
ries about the management of children in the two or 
three firſt years of their life: I leave that tender age 
entirely to the care of the mother and the ourſe ; yet 
not without a wiſh, that ſome wiſer and happier pen 
would give advice or friendly notice to nurſes and mo- 
-thers, of what they ought to avoid, and what they 


ought to do in'thoſe early ſeaſons: and indeed, they 


may do much towards the future welfare of thoſe young 
buds and bloſſoms, thoſe leſſer pieces of human nature, 
which are their proper charge, Some of the ſeeds of 
virtue and goodneſs may be conveyed almoſt into their 
very conſtitution betimes, by the pious prudence of 
thoſe who have the conduct of them: and ſome for- 
ward vices may be nipped in the very bud, which in 
three years time might gain too firm a root in their 
heart and practice, and may not eafily be plucked up 
by all the following care of their teachers. | 
But I begin with children when they can walk and 
talk, when they have learned their mother-tongue, 


when they begin to give ſome more evident diſco- 


veries of their intellectual powers, and are more mani- 
feſtly capable of having their minds formed and moulded 
into knowledge, virtue, and piety. | 
Now the firſt and moſt univerſal ingredient which 
enters into the education of children, is an mffrudion 
of them in thoſe things which are neceſſary and uſeful for 
them in ih. ir rank and flation, and that with rege. rd to this 
evorld and the eworld to come. 

I limit theſe inſtructions (eſpecially ſuch as relate 
to this world) by the ftation and rant of bfe in which 
children are born and placed by the pro idence of 
God. Perſons of better circumſtances in be world, 
ſhould give their ſons and their daughte's à much 
larger ſhare of knowledge, and a r:cher variety of in- 
Auction, thau mcancr perſons ca or ought, But 
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finee every child that is born into this world hath 4 
body and a ſoul, ſinee its happineſs or miſery in this 
world and the next, depends very much upon its in- 
ſtructions and knowledge, it hath a right to be taught 
by its parents, according to their beſt ability, ſo much 
as is neceſſary for its well-being, both in ſoul and body, 
here and hereafter; * | 

It is true, that the great God our Creator hath made 
ns reaſonable creatures: we are by nature capable of 
learning a million of objects: but as the ſoul comes 
into the world, it is onfuruithel with knowledge we 
are born ignorant of every good and uſeful thing: we 
know not God, we know not ourſelves, we know not 
what is our duty and our infereſt, nor where lies our 
danger; and, if left entirely to ourſelves,” ſhould pro- 
bably grow up like the brutes of the earth; we ſhould 
triſſe away the brighter ſeaſons of life in a thouſand 
erimes and follies, and endure the fatigues and burdens 
of it, ſurrounded with a thouſand miſeries ; and at 
ht we ſhould periſh. and die without knowledge or 
hope, if we had no inftruftors. \ - 

All our other powers of nature, ſach as the will and 
the various affectione, the ſenſes, the appetites, and the 
limbs, would become wild inſtruments of madneſs ant 
miſchief, if not governed by tle underſtending: and 
the underſtanding itſelf would run igto a chend er- 
rors, dreadful and pernicious, and would emplo all 
the other powers-in miſchief and madneſs, if it hath 
not the happineſs to be inſtructed in the things of - 
God and men. And who is there among all our fel> . 
how. ereatures ſo much obliged to beſtow this inftruc- 
tion on us, as the perſons who, by divine providenee, 
have been the inftruments to bring us into life and 
1 It is their duty to give their young offspring 
this benefit of inſtruction, as far as they are able; or 
at leaſt to provide ſuch inſtruQors for them, and to put 
the children under their care. | 

Here let us therefore inquire, what are the | 
things in evhich children be inſtructeu ? And up6n 
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. OF INSTRUCTING CHILDREN Sed. J. 
a vey, we ſhall find the moſt important things 
which children ought to learn and know, are theſe 


s EC T. I. 
Of inflrufting Children in Religion. 


ELIGION, in all ibe parts of it, both wwhat they 
are to believe, and what they are to prafiiſe, is moſt 
neceſſary to be taught. I mention this in the firſt place, 
not only beckuſe it is a matter of the higheſt import- 
ance, and of moſt univerſal concern to all maokind, 
but becauſe it may be taught even in theſe very — f 
years of life. As ſoon as children begin to know 
moſt any thing, and to exerciſe their reaſon about 
matters that lie within the reach of their knowledge, 
they may be brought to know ſo much of religion as 
is neceſſary for their age and ſtate. For inſtance, 
1. Young children may be taught that there is a 
God, a great and eee and . 
who gives them every thing. That he ſees them ( 
every where, though they cannot fee him ; and that I 
he rakes notice of all their bebaviour. a 
2. They muſt be told #hat they ſhould do, and 
what they ſhould avoid, in order to pleaſe God. 
mould be taught ta general to know the difference be - f 
tween good and evil. They may learn, that it is their IU "= 
duty to fear, and love, and worſhip God, to pray to 
him for what they want, and to praiſe him for what per 
they enjoy; to obey their parents, to ſpeak truth, 0 
and to be honeſt and friendly to all mankind ; and to : 
fet a upon their own appetites and paſſions. 
And that to neglect theſe things, or to do any thing 
N them, is ſinſul i the fight of Gd. 
3. Their conſciences are capable of receivin . 
viction when they have neglected theſe duties, dr 
broken the commands of or of their \parents ; 
and they may be made ſenſible that the great au holy N 
God, who loves the righteous, aud beſtows hleflings 
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upon them, is angry with thoſe who have broke his 
commands and ſinned againft him ; and therefore that 
they themſelves are become fubject to his difpleaſure, 

4, They may be told, thaggthere is another work 
after this; and that their ſouls do not die when their 
bodies die: that they ſhall be taken up into heaven, 
which is a ſtate of 54 and happineſs, if they have 
been good and holy in this world ; but if they have 
been wicked children, they muſt go down to hell, 
which is a ſtate of miſery and torment. | 

5. You may alſo inform them, that though their 
bodies die and are buried, yet God can and will raiſe 
them to life again; and that their body and foul to- 
gether mult be made happy or miſerable, according 
to their behaviour in this life. 

6. They may be taught, that there is no way for 
ſuch ſinful creatures as we are to be received into God's 
favour, but for the fake of Jeſus Chriff the Son of 
God; who came down from heaven into our world, 
and lived a life of pure and perfect holineſs, and ſuf- 
fered death to reconcile finners to the great and holy” 
God, who is offended by the fins of men; and now he 
lives in heaven to plead for mercy for them: and that 
as this Nſur- Chri is the only reconciler between God- 
and man, ſo alt their hope muſt be placed in him. 

7 They may be taught, that their very natures art” 
ſinful ; they may be convinced, that they are inclined 
naturally to do evil: and they ſhould be informed, that 
it is the holy Spirit of God who muſt cure the evil ten 
per of their own ſpirits, and make them holy and fit 
to dwell with-God in heaven. | | a 

8. They ſhould alſo be inſtructed to pray to God, 
that for the ſake of Jeſus Chriſt; the great Mediator 
or reconciler, he would pardon their fins paſt, and 
help them by his Spirit to love and ſerve him with 
real and faithfulneſs for the time to come: that he 
wonld beſtow all neceſſary bleſſings upon them in this 
2 and bring them ſafe at laſt to his heavenly king 
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| S:. the laſt place they ſhould be informed, that 
our bleſſed Saviour has appointed two ordinances to 
be obſerved by all his followers to the end of the 
world, which are uſ; called facraments. - 
The one is baptiſm, Wherein perſons are to be waſhed 


with water in the name of the Father, the Son, and 


the holy Spirit, to ſignify their being given up to 


Chriſt as his diſciples, or profeſſors of Chriſtianity ; 


and as an emblem of that purity of heart and life, 
which, as ſuch, they muſt aim at and endeavour after. 
The other is the Lord's ſupper, wherein bread 1s 
broken and iue is poured out, and diftributed, to be 
eaten and drank by Chriſtians in remembrance of the 
body of Chriſt, which was put to a bloody death, as 
a lacrifice to obtain pardon for the fins of men. 
Ihe firſt of theſe, namely, baptiſm, is but once to be 
adminiſtered to auy perſon; but the laſt, namely, the 
Lord's ſupper, is to be frequently performed, to keep 
us” always in mind of the death of Chriſt, till he 
comes again from heaven to judge the world. 
his is the /um and ſubſtance of the Chriſtian religion, 
drawn out into a very few plain articles: and I think 
a child of common capacity, who is arrived at three 
or four years of age, may be taught ſome part of theſe 
articles, and may learn to unde them all at ſeven, 
or eight, or nine; at lealt ſo far as is ncedful, for all 
bis on exerciſes of devotion and piety. As his age 
increaſes, he may be inſtructed more at large in the 
inciples and practices of our holy religion, as I ſhall 
ow more particularly in the third ſection. 


| SECT. 11. 
The Exerciſe and Improvement of their natural Poxwers. 


AVING mentioned re/gior as the principal thing 
in which children ſhould be inſtructed, I proceed 
to ſay, in the ſecond place, that children be 


taught the true uſe, the exerciſe, and improvement of thei 
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natural powers and we may for order ſake city: 
theſe into the powers of the body, and thoſe of the 
mind : now though nature gives theſe powers and fa- 
culties, yet it is a good education that muſt inſtruct 
us in the exerciſe and improdement of them: other- 
wiſe, like an uncultivated field, they will be ever bar- 
ren and fruitleſs, or produce weeds and, briers, inſtead: 
of herbs and corn. 

Among the powers of- the mind which are to be thus: 
cultivated, we may reckon the underſtanding, the me-- 
mory,, the judgment, the faculty of. reaſoning, and the 


cience. | 
1. Teach them to uſe their nf . Per- 
ſuade them to etl ry und — 15 noble fa- 
culty, and allure them to ſeek after the enrichment of 
it with a variety of knowledge Let no day eſcape 
without adding ſome new ideas to their underitanding, 
aud giving their young unfurniſhed minds ſome further 
notion af things. 

Almoſt every thing is new to a child, and novelty 
will entice them onward to new acquiſitions: ſhew 
them the birds, the beaſts, the fiſhes and inſets; trees, 
herbs, fruits, and all the ſeveral parts and properties of 
the vegetable and the animal world; teach them to 
obſerve the various occurrences in ature and provi- 
dence, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, the day and wght,. 
ſummer and winter, the clouds and the ſky, the hail, 
ſnow, and ice, winds, fire, water, earth, air, fields, 
woods, mountains, rivers, &c. Teach them that the 
great God made all theſe things, and his providence 
governs them all. Acquaiat a child alſo with domeſ- 
tic affairs ſo far as is needful, and with the things that 
belong to the civil and the military life, the church 
and the Rate, with the works of God and the works 
of men. A. thouſand objects that ſtrike their eyes, 
their ears, and all their ſenſes, will furniſh out new 
matter for their curioſity and your inſtructionas. 

There are ſome books which are publiſhed in the 
world, herein a child may be wy tfully led into 


the knowledge of a great number of theſe thingy, by 
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bias, or figures of birds, beaſts, c. well graven, 
with their names under them: this will much aſſiſt 
the labour of the teacher, and add to the pleafure of 
Ehildren in-their daily learning. _ Ik | 
You who inſtruct them, Kool allure their youn 
curioſity to aſk many queſtions, encourage them in 5 
and gratify their inquiries, by giving them the beft and 
moſt ſatisfaQory anſwers you can frame, and accont- 
modate all your language to their capacity. 

Give them, as far as poſſible, clear ideas of things, 
and teach them how to diftinguith one thing from ano- 
ther by their different appearauces, by their different 

perties, and by their different effects, Shew them 
ow far ſome things agree with others, and how far 
. they differ from them; and above all things teach 
them, as far as. their young underſtandings will admit, 
to diſtinguiſh between appearances and realities, be- 
tween truth and falſehood, between good and evi}, 
-between trifles and things of importance ; for theſe 
are the moſt valuable pieces of knowledge and diſtinc- 
tion, which can be lodged in the young underſtandings 
of children. | 
2. The memory is another faculty of the ſoul, which 
"ſhould be cultivated and improved : endeavour carefully 
to impreſs on their minds things of worth and value. 
Such are, ſhort and uſeful and entertaining ſtories, 
which carry in them ſome virtue recommended, ſome 
vice ridiculed. or puniſhed ; various human and divine 
truths, rules of picty and virtue, precepts of prudence, 
| Ge. Repeat theſe things often to them by day and 
by night; teach them theſe things in verſe and in 
pros rehearſe them in their ears at all proper ſea- 
ns, and take occaſion to make them-repeat theſe 


things to you. 
Be ſolicitous to know what it is they learn when 
are out of fight, and take good care that 


their memories not charged with trifles and idk 
trumpery. The memory is a noble repoſitory or ca- 
binet of the ſoul; it Mould not be filled with rubbiſh 
and lumber. Silly tales and foclith ſongs, the comn- 
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drums of nurſes, and the dull rhimes that are ſung to 
lull children aſleep, or to ſooth a froward humour, 
ſhould 'be generally forbidden to entertain thoſe chi- 


dren where a good education is deſigned. Something 
more innocent, more ſolid and profitable, may be in- 
vented inftcad of theſe fooleries. If it were poſſible, 
let a very few things be lodged in the memory of chil- 
dren which they need to forget when they are men. 

The way to ſtreugthen and improve the memory, 
is to put it upon daily exerciſe. 1 do nat mean that 
young children ſhonld be kept ſo cloſe to their book 
as to be crammed with leſſons all the day long; and 
made to receive and ſuſtain a heavy load every hour. 


The powers of the ſoul (eſpecially ſuch as A is cloſe. . 


concert with the body, and are ſo much aided by the 
brain) may be over-burdened, and injured, as well as 
the limbs: the mind may be ed and coofound- 
cd, the head may be overſtrained and weakened, and 
the health impaired in thoſe tender years of life, by an 
exceſſive impoſition on the memory: the teachers of 
children ſhould have ſome prudence, to diſtinguith their 


ages and their ſeveral capacities: they ſhould know 


how to avoid extremes. 


But in general it may be faid, that ihe powers of the 


rind, as well as thoſe of the body, grow flronger by a c- 
ant and moderate exerciſe. Every day let the memory 


of a child be entruſted with ſotnething new: every day 
ict ſome lefſon be learned: and every Lord's-day at 
leaſt, even in their youngeſt years, let them learn 
heart ſame one text of ſcripture (chiefly that on whi 
the miniſter preaches) : this will grow up in time to 
a conſiderable treaſure of ſcriptural knowledge, which 
will be of unſpeakable uſe to them in the Chriſtian 
life. I have known children, who from their early 
years have been conſtantly trained up and taught to 
remember a few ſentences of a ſermon beſides the text, 
and by this means have grown up by degrees to know 
all the diſtinct parts and branches of a diſcourſe, and 
in time to write down half the ſermon after they came 


home, to their own conſulation, and the improvement 
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of their friends : whereas thoſe who have been never 
taught to uſe their memories in their younger parts of 
life, loſe every thing from their thoughts when it is 
palt off from their cars, and come home from noble 
and edifying diſcourſes, pleaſed (it may be} with the 
tranſient ſound, and commending the preacher, but 
uninſtrated, vnimproved, without any growth in 
knowledge or piety. | FEY 
3. The judgment is another natural power of the 
mind, which ſhould be exerciſed and improved in children. 
They ſhould be tanght to paſt no judgment on men or 
_ things raſhly or ſuddenly, but to withbold their judg- 
ment till they ſee ſufficient reaſon to determine them. 
To this bn, ſhew them, in little common inſtances, 
how often they are deceived when they judge on a ſud- 
den, without due conſideration, and how often they 
are forced to change their opinions. Put them in mind 
how Toon they have found themſelves miſtaken, when 
they have given their opinions too haſtily. This will 
make them cautious, Md afraid of being fo rafh, either 
in praibng one thing or in condemning another 
Teach them to judge, not merely by ar ew 
and unpenrancr, but by ſearching things to the bottom, Con: 
vinee them that every man who hath fine clothes is not 
, rich, and that every man who talks hard words is not 
wiſe or learned ; that every one who wears a red coat 
is not a ſoldier ; nor is every perſon good-humoured, 
who ſpeaks very complaiſant things in company. 'Fake 
frequent occafion to ſhew them, how mach they will 
be miſtaken if they judge immediately by outward ap- 
pearances of things. * | « 
Tell them, that they muſt not judge of things /y 
enſiom, nom by the common opinions of the multitude, nur by 
pratiices of the rich and the great ; forall theſe things 
may deceive them : but that they muſt judge of things 
merely by reaſon, except in matters. of rel jon, and 
there they mult judge rather by ſcripture or word 
of God. Let them know, that cuflom change and 
alter, and the cuſtoms of one age or of one nation 


Auer greatly from thoſe of another; but that the na- 
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ture and the reaſon of things is ſtill the ſame, and that 
ſcripture is the conſtant and unchangeable rule of our 
religion; . | 
To confirm this, let them be informed that it was 
the cuſtam of our anceſtors in 'England, and it is now 
the cuſtom in France and Spain to ſay their prayers in 
Latin, and to worſhip images: but it is 'a ſinful c 
tom, though the multitudes of the common agree . 
in it, and though the great and the rich. practiſe it alſo; 
Nor is our preſent cuſtom in Great Britain, of praying 
| in Engliſh, and worſhipping no images, to be elteemed 
the right way of — becauſe it is the cuſtom of 
ie nation, but becauſe it is agreeable to the word 
„Z of God, which forbids us to worſhip images, or to 
„ pray in an unknown tongue. 4 8 
|- Take every occaſion to guard them againſt preju- 
7 WW dices,. and paſſing a judgment on men or things upon 
d WF inſufficient grounds. 8 | 
en 4. The reaſoning powers of the mind ſhould be cultivated - 
ill i ind improved in children. This is very near akin to the 
xr WW former, and therefore 1 ſhall be very brief here. 
Whenſoever children give you their opinion of any 
ching, aſk them to give you alſo the reaſon why th 
00+ are of that opinion: whenſoever they deſire or wi 
not br any thing, or ſhew an averſion to it, inquire what 
not Wis the reaſon of their deſire or averſion: when they 
ont fare done any thing of their own will, aſk: them the 
:aſon why they did it. Aud when you do any thing 
at is for their good, ſhew them the reaſon, why you 
lv it, and convince them that it was fit and neceſſary 
» be done, though perhaps it was not ſo pleaſing to 


em, 

by calling their young revſon thus into exerciſe, you 

or "7 Fil teach them wiſem betimes : you will awaken 
ing auly thoughts within them, and ſoon lead them to a 


tional and manly conduct in their childiſh years: by 
iis means alſo you will always have a handle to take 
id of, in order to perſuade them to their duty, and 
ſave them from miſchief. But if their reaſoning 
vers be neglected, you will train them up like the 
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horſe and the mule who have no they will 
1 the ſhape of men, an reaſot will 
cow but little power over them in the following parts 
E. P 
5. Conſcience is another natural power of the ſoul, 
wherein the principles of virtue and rules of duty to 
and man are to be laid up: it is ſomething with- 
in us that calls us to account for our faults, and by 
whieh we paſs a judgment concerning ourſelves and all 
our actions. 
R — have a conſcience within them, and it ſhould 
be awakened ws to its daty. They ſhould be taught 
to reflect and look back upon their own behaviour, to 
call themſelves often to account, to compare their deeds 
with thoſe good rules and principles laid' up in their 
minds, and to fee how far they have complicd with 
them, and how far they have neglected them. Parents 
ſhould teach their children to pay a religious reſpect 
to the inward dictates of virtue within them, to exa- 
mine their actions continually by the light of their 
own conſciences, and to rejoice when they can approve 
themſelves to their own minds, that they have actcd 
well according to the belt of their knowledge: they 
ought alſo to attend to the inward reproofs of con- 
ſcience, and mourn, and be aſhamed, and repent when 
they have finned againſt their light. It is of admirablc 
uſe toward all the practices of religion and * vir- 
tue, to have conſcience well ſtored with g rin- 
ciples, and to be always kept tender and Kors op 
ia proper that children ſhould learn to reverence 101 
obey this inward monitor betimes, that every wilful 
fin may give their conſciences a ſenſible pain and un- 
Leaf and that they may be diſpoſ- — 
every ching elſe to conſiderations of conſcience, and 
222 act contrary to 


it. 
| [ proceed in the next e cenfden the fevers 
Ar Ag Bare ich ought to be regulat ed and 
inſtruction of children in th! 
2 Now as the God of nature has gi 
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children eyee, and tongues, and feet, and arms, and 
hands, it is expedient that parents ſhould teach their 
children the proper uſe of them. | 

1. The God of nature hath given them cher. Let 
their parents teach them to uſe theſe eyes aright. 
Would it be amiſs in me here to give a hint or two of 
this kind? May not children be warned againſt a 
ſtaring look, ans ſtretching their eye · lids into a 
glare of wildneſs? may they not be forbid to look aſide 
on any object in a ſquinting manner, when their faces 
are turned another way? ſhould they not be inſtructed 
to look directly with their face turned to the thing 
they look at? May they not be taught with due cou- 
rage to look in the face of the perſon they ſpeak to, 
yet with an humble modeſt aſpect, as befits a child? 
A becoming courage and a becoming modefty dwell 
Much in the eye. 

Some children ſhould be often admoniſhed to lay 
aſide a gloomy and a frowning look, a ſcowling air, 
an uneaſy and forbidding ape They th be 
taught to ſmooth the ruffles of their brow, and put on 
a lively, pleaſing, and cheerful countenance among their 
friends: ſome there are who have all theſe graces by 
nature, but thoſe who have them not may be corrected 
and ſoftened by the care of my in younger years. 

2, Let parents teach children to uſe their 
properly and agreeably ; not only to ſpeak, but to 
pronounce their words plain and diſtinct. Let them 
be inſtructed to keep due and proper diſtances between 
their words and ſentences, and not ny a ſwift 
hurry, with a tumult of ſyllables and upon their 


* It may here be recollected by the way, that a 

of aſpect dors not always ariſe from a malignity of temper, but 
ſometimes from fear of diſpleaſing and incurring reproof ; and 
i» theefore often to be removed by ſpeaking kindly to children, 
and encouraging them with expr-\fions of candour and tender- 
neſs. . To know how in ſuch caſes to divert a child, and make 
him cheerful and happy in the company of a parent, is none of 
the leaſt important cares of education, 
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lips, which will ſound: like a foreign gibberiſh,. and 
never be underſtood. Nor ſhquld they drawl' out their 
words in a flow long tone, which is cqually ungrace- 
ful and diſagreeablc. . 

There are two other common faults in ſpeaking, . 
and where they are fouud they ſhould be corrected 
early in children. 

; The one is liſping, which is a pronunciation of the 
letter 8 or Z, or-C before, E and I, as though it were 
TH. Thus, inſtead of ſpice they cry Apitbe, inſtead of 
ceaſe they ſay theathe, This may be cured by teaching 
them to pronounce a few ſuch words as theſe, where 
the found of the letter 8 prevails, with their teeth ſhut 
cloſe ; and by forbidding them to put their tongue be- 
tween theit teeth at any time, except when 2h is to be 

onounced, | 
i The other fault is fammering, which I ſuppoſe may 

be commonly preveuted or cured: by teaching children 
not to ſpeak much, and to ſpeak flow always; and 
they ſhould be warned againſt all anger or haſtineſs, or 
eagerneſs of ſpirit ; for ſuch a temper will throw out 
their words faſter than the organs of ſpeech can ac- 
commodate themſelves to form the ſyllables, and thus 
bing a hurry and confuſion into their ſpeech: and 
they ſhould alſo gain a good degree of courage or be- 
coming aſſurance, and not ſpeak with much concern 
or ſcar j for fear will flop the organs of ſpeech, and 
hinder the-formation of words. | 

But I-infilt no longer on the uſe of the tongue in 
ſpeaking. | FR * 

3. As God hath given them feet, let parents teach 
them to fland firm and ſtrong, and to walk in a becom- 
ing and decent manner, without waddling from fide to 
fide, without turning either or both of their feet inward, 
without little jerks in their motion, or long ſtrides, or 
any of thoſe awkwardneſſes which continue with many 
perſons to old age, for want of having theſe irregulari- 
ties corrected when they were young, Children ſhould 
be indulged in their fports, ſometimes in running 
ſwiftly, and ig leaping, where there is no danger, in 


r 


times. a 
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order to exerciſe their limbs, and make them pliane 


and nimble, ſtrong and active on all occaſions. 

As to their arms and hands, they were formed, not 
to lie folded in the boſom, but to be engaged in ſome 
uſefut work ; and ſometimes, with due moderation, in 
robuſt and hardy exerciſe and, toil z- not ſo as to-grer- 
ſtrain their joints, but to acquire firmneſs: of ſtrength 
by exerciſe, | - 6h p64 a ang 

And more eſpecially, they who are to get their 
bread by their hands, ſhould be inured to toilſome and 
vigorous labours almoſt from their infancy : they ſhou!d 
be accuſtomed to work in heat and cold, and to bear 
rougher exerciſes and fatigues of body, that they may 
be fit to endure hardſhips, and go through thoſe difli- 
culties which their ftatiom of life may call 'them to, 
without any injury or inconvemency. And it is de- 
firable, that the ſons of all familics ſhonld be in ſome 
degree inured to ſuch diſſiculties as theſe, which men 
of all ranks are ſometimes called to encounter, 5 

If ſome fond and tender mothers had brought up 
their children in this hardy manner, they had not now, 
in all human probability, been mourning over their 


graves. In their younger years, 8 ſcarcely 


them fet the ſole of their faot ta the groutid, vor 
ſuffer the wind to blow upon them: thus they grew 
up in a ſtate of tenderneſs and infirmity;  fickly and 
feeble creatures : a ſudden heat or a cold ſeized them; 
their natures, which were never accuſtomed to bear 
hardſhip, were unable to reſiſt the enemy ; a«fever 
kindled in their blood, or a catarrh or cough injured 


their lungs, and early buried their parents hopes in che 


duſt, 

Thus I have finiſhed the ſecond general head of inſtruc- 
tion, that is, children fhould be inſtructed to exerciſe 
and improve their natural powers, both of mind and body : 
and this is one neceſſary part of a good education, 
which parents and other teachers ſhould attend be- 
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SECT, in. 


HILDREN fbould be inſructad in the art of ſelf- 
C They ſhould be taught * as 
- Poſſible) to govern their thoughts to uſe their wills 
to be determined by the light of their underflandings, 
and not by bead - ſtrong and fooliſh humour; they 
ſhould learn to keep the lower powers of nature under 
the command of their reaſon : they — ul jr 
to regulate their * ir imagination, their appetites, 
and their poſions, Let it be obſerved that I ſpeak of 
theſe things in this place, not as a part of religion, 
though they are an-1mportaut part of it, but give it as 
« direction exceedinghj " uſeful to all the purpoſes of 
human life in this warld. 
1 T heir thoughts and fancies ſbould be brought under 
Children ſhould be taught, as far as 
| 2 to keep their thoughts and attention fixed upon 
what is their proper buſineſs ; and to withhold them 
from roving aud wandering away from the work in 
which they are engaged. Many children have ſuch 
wild fluttering fancies, that they will not be eaſily con- 
fined to fix upon one object for any conſiderable time: 
every flying feather, every motion of any perſon or 
thing that is near them, every ſound, or noi —＋ or = 
dow, calls them away from their dut 
ſhould employ their eyes on their — or ther _ 
they will be gazing at every thing beſides their taſk ; 
they muſt riſe often to the window to ſee what paſſes 
abroad, when their buſineſs lies within. 
This v olatile humour, if not gently altered — 
wiſely co — 4 in carly years, will have an unhappy 


1 hinder them for ever from attaining any 
great excellence in whatſoever buſineſs they undertake. 
Childrea ſhould be * therefore to all; in _ 
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wandering thoughts, and bind them to the work in 
hand, till they have gone through it and fimſhed it. 
Yet this ſort of wandering folly ſhould not be chaſ- 
tized ſeverely in young children, nor ſhould it be ſub- 
dued with violence, by too cloſe and rigorous a com- 
finement to many long hours of labour or ſtudy, in 
that early and tender yl of life; fuch a conduct 
might break or overwhelm an active and ſprightly ge- 
nius, and deſtroy all thoſe ſceds of curioſity which pro- 
miſe well for maturer years : but proper and agreeable 
methods ſhould be uſed to —. — and m:cline the 
young learner to attend to his preſent employment. 
It is far better to fix the thoughts to duty by allure- 
ment than by ſeverity; but ſome way or other it ought 
to be endeavoured, at leaſt in a good x . 
This fixedneſs of the mind all active powers, is not. 
only of great ſervice to attain uſeful knowledge, or to 
learn any buſineſs in common life, but it is of con- 
derable advantage in religion, in attendance on. Avine 
worſhip, either prayer, preaching, or meditation; 
where the mind is ſubſett to a bels diſtractions, 
for want of being wat t to ſix the attention in younger 
years. * Perſons who Have well learned the art of go- 
verning their ib ougbis, can purſue a tram of thinking. 
while they walk through the ſtreets of Londen, nor 
will the noife and hurry of that buſy age break the 
thread of their meditations. A happy ati gent this, 
and a Felicity which but few arrive at! | 
2. Children ſhould be alſo inſtructed to Mhern their 
inclinations and wiſhes, and to determine their wills and 
their choice of things, not by humour and wild fanc 
but by the dictates of reaſon. Some perfons, eden in 
their-mature years, can give no other account why the 
chooſe and determine to do this or that, but beea 
they have à fancy for it, and they will do it. 7 will 
becauſe I will, ſerves inſtead of all other reaſons, And 
in the fame manner they manage their refuſal or dif, 
Ike of any thing: Hate to do this thing ; I will not 
$0 to this plate, nor do that xwork 5 am reſolved againſt 
v ; and all from mere 3 This is a conduct ver 
" | 3 
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ah—_—_ a reaſonable creature; and. this folly 
ſhould be corrected betimes, in our carly parts of life, 
ſince God has given us underſtanding and reaſon to be 
the guide of our reſolutions, and to direct our choice 
und all our actions. bic bout 24 
Appetite is another thing w d be put 
ria government, and children fhould be 2 betimes 
to reſtrain it. That of the 10e is the firſt thing that 
fo the aſcendant in our younger cars, and a guard 
ould be ſet upon # early. hat an unbecomin 
thing is it for children to be craving after every diſh 
that.comes to à table? and that they will generally 
do, if they have never been taught to bridle their 
craving They muſt eat of all the pickles and ſauces 
and high: ſeaſoned meats, and gorge themſelves with a 
; of ineonſiſtent dainties; and without any re- 
ſtraint, leſt little mg/ter ſhould be froward, or leſt little 
miſs ſhould grow out of humour with her dinner. How 
pen do they make a foul inroad on their health by 
xceſs of eating, being tempted farther than nature re- 
Mues by every luſcious bit which is within their fight? 
N Frequently doth this indulgence vitiate their * 
mach, ruin their couſtitution, weaken the fprings 
nature, and deſtroy the powers of animal life — 
how many gtaves are filled, and funeral vaults crowded 
with little carcaſes which have been brought to un- 
timely death by the fooliſh fondneſs of a parent or a 
nurſe, giving the young creatures leave to eat every 
on they deſire ? or if they happen by &rength of 
itution to ſurvive this peſtilence, how often do they 
w up young gluttons, and their happineſs in 
gr — of the taſte ? —7 are 1 the 
rules of virtue and abſtinence all their lives, becauſe 
they were never taught to deny themſelves when they 
were young. O it is a mean and ſhameful thing to be 
a ſlave to our taſte, and to let this brutal appetite 
ſubdue reaſon and-goveru the man ! But if appetites 
muſt be gratified in the child, they will grow ſtrong 
in the years of youth, and a thouſand to one but — 
overpower the man alſo. 
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Let but fond parents humour their little offspring, 
and indulge their children to fip wine py and 
they will generally grow up to the love of it long be- 
ſore nature needs it; and by this means they will ima- 
gine drams are daily neceſſary for their ſupport, by 
that time they are arrived at the age of man or woman. 
Thus nature is ſoon burnt up, aud life pays for the 
deadly draught. The foundation of much gluttony 
and drunkenneſs, of many. diſeaſes that ariſe from in- 
temperance, and of many an untanely death, is laid in 
the nurſery. 5 . 

An exceſs of niceneſs in pleaſing the „ is a fooliſh 
and dangerous humour, which ſhould never be encou- 
raged by parents, ſince the plaineſt food is moſt health- 
ful for all perſons, but eſpecially for children; and in 
this reſpe& they ſhould be under the conduct of their 
elders, and not always chooſe. for themſelves. This 
conduct and diſcipline will train them up to virtue and 
ſelf- denial, to temperance and frugality, to a reliſh: of 
plain and wholeſome food, to the pleaſures of active 
health, and to a firm and cheerful 9 age. x þ 

The indulgence of a nice appetite in children, is 
not only the reaſon why they are ſo oſten ſick, but at 


the ſame time it makes them ſo humorous and ſqueamiſh, 


that they can ſcarcely be perſuaded to fwallow a me- 
dicine which is — or their recovery. What a 
long, tedious, and tireſome buſineſs is it to wait on ſome 
children whole hours together, while all the ſoft per- 
ſuaſions and flatteries of a mother cannot prevail with 
them to take a nauſcous ſpoonful, or a bitter bolus, 


ul * 
be perſuaded to affront their idol, and diſpleaſe their 
n or even a pill, which di- 
uſts it. | | 
F 
fide that of the tec, which children are ready to in- 
dulge too far, if not limited and corrected by the wiſ- 
dom of their parents, Their eyes are never ſatisfied with 
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ſeeing, nor their ears with hearing. Some youn 
. hear of a fine how but they eps Neo 
it; nor can they be told of a' concert of muſic,” but 
they muſt needs hear it, though it creates an expence 
beyond their circumftances, aud may endanger their 
health or their virtue. TX; I 
I confeſs freely, that I would recommend the fight 
of uncommon things in nature or art, in government 
civil or military, to the curioſity of youth. If ſome 
ftrange wild beaſts and birds are to be ſhown, if lions 
and eagles, oftriches and elephants, pelicans or rhino- 
ceroſes, are brought into our land, if an ingenious 
model of Solomon's temple, or fome nice and admirable 
clock-work, engines, or — . pictures, c. be made 
a ſpectacle to the ingenious ; if a king be crowned, or 
a public triumph proceed through the ſtrecta; when 
an army is reviewed by a prince, hen an ambaſſador 


makes a public entry, or when there is a public trial of 


criminals before à judge, I will readily allow theſe 
ſights are worthy. of the attendance of the younger 
s of mankind ; once at leaſt, where it may be done 
with ſafety, and without too great hazard or expence. 
Moſt of theſe arc things which are not often repeated, 
and it is fit that the curiofity of the eyes ſhould be ſo 
far gratified,” as to give people once in their lives an 
opportunity. of knowing- what theſe things are, that 
their minds may be furniſhed with uſeful ideas of the 
world of nature or art, and with ſome notion of the 
Frome and uncommon ſcenes and appearances of the civil 
fe. But for children to haunt every public ſpectacle, 
to attend with conſtancy every lord mayor's ſhow, to 
ſeize every opportunity of repeating theſe fights, ſuf- 
fering nothing to eſeape them that may pleaſe their 
ſenſes, and this too often without any regard to their 
religion, their virtue, or their health, this is a vanity 
which ought to be reſtrained by thoſe to whom God 
and nature hath committed the care of their inſtruc- 
tion, and who have a juſt and natural authority over 
them. Put of this, and ſome other ſubjeQs akin to 
it, I may have occaſion to ſpeak more in the following 
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parts of this diſcourſe, when I profeſſedly treat on the 
article of reſtraint, f 
Thus I have ſhown how the appetites and inclina- 
tious of children ſhould be put under diſcipline, and 
how they may be taught /e//-government in this reſpect. 
4. The paſſions or affefions are the laſt thing which 
I ſhall mention :- theſe appear very early in children to 
want a regulation and government. cy love and 
hate too raſhly, and with too much vehemence ; they 
grieve and rejoice too violently and on the ſudden, and 
that for mere trifles ; their hopes and 2 their deres 
and their averſions, are preſently raiſed to too high - 
pitch, and upon very ſlight — inſufficient grounds. 
It becomes a wiſe parent to watch over theſe young 
emotions of their Eule, and put in a word of prudent 
caution, as often as they obſerve theſe irr rities. 
Let children be taught early, that the little things 
for which they are ſo zea/ous, for which they grieve or 
rejoice ſo impetnouſly, are not worthy of theſe affec- 
tions of their ſouls; ſhew them the folly of being fo 
fond of theſe trifles, and of vexing and growing fretful 
for the loſs of them. Inform them what a happineſs 
d, Wit is to have few defirer and few averſions, for this will 
ſo Wl preſerve them from a multitude of ſorrows, and keep 
an I their temper always ſerene and calm : perſuade them 
hat never to raiſe their hopes very high of things in this 
the Nord, and then they will never meet with great difap- 
the EW pointments. Teach them moderation in all theſe 
vil J yorkings of their ſpirits ; and inform them, that their 
cle, Npaſions ſhould never be laid cut thus on objects which 
to [© not deſerve them, nor riſe higher than the occaſion, 
requires. | 


Teach bafhful and timorous children, that they need 


3 = d oa. 4 Ti%s 


heir Abe 1 of nothing but what is evil ; that they 
nity {ould fear God in the firſt place, and ſerve him, and 
God 


hen they negg not be afraid of men, or of —_— 
hat threstens miſchief to them; for the ighty 
Cod will he their friend and defence. Engage their 
a to Nr and thei Jowe in the firſt place on God, the moſt 
wing oper an ſupreme object of them; let their hope, 


F 
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their joys, and their ſorrows, as ſoon as poſſible, be 
- tinftured with religion: ſet their young affections at 
work on the moſt needful and important objects of 


them in early life, and this will have a ſweet and power- 


Teach them to put away their little quarrels and re- 


regard to all ſenſible things. 


ſhould often have ſach warnings given them and fc! 


it is to be meek and free from paſſion, and how muc? 


and their wrath takes ſudden 
ſoft word to cure the return of this inward ſwelling, 


Asgrees to get an habitual conqueſt over this diforcs 


ful influence on the better regulation of them with 


Above all, let them know that they muſt govern 
their anger, and not let it break out on every light 
occaſion. It is anger that is eminently called pain 
among children, and in the language of common life, 
This therefore ſhould eminently have a conſtant guard 
ſet upon it. Shew them how unrerſonable and un- 
manly a thing it is to take fire at every little provoca- 
tion : how honourable and glorious to forgive an in- 


jury; how much like God, and like the beſt of men. 


Let them know what Solomon would inform them, that 
patient in ſpirit is better than the proud in ſpirit z that 
50 is flow to anger, is better than the mighty 5 and be 
that ruleth his ſpirit, better than he that taketh à city. 


ſentments, and to forget and bury them in love. Let 
them be put in mind, that though anger may happen 
to riſe a Ftrle in a good man, yet i , and abides Ki 
only in the boſorir of a fool ; and therefore they ſhould 
bel grow ſullen, nor lit the ſun go down upon their 
wrat!. a 
The occaſions of childiſh reſentment, and the riſing 
of anger, are ready to return often, and therefore they 


inſtructions· repeated. Tell them how lovely a thing 


fuch children are beloved of all. Inſtra&t them how 
much it tends to their own peace, to ſuffer nothing to 
rule and diſcompoſe them; and when their litt'c 
hearts are ready to ſwell and grow big within them, 

. 8 put in ſome pretty 


to quench the new flame that is kindling in their bo- 
ſom, and to aſſuage the rifing ſtorm. Teach them by 
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of nature in youth, and you will lay a foundation. for 
their deliverance from a thouſand miſcliiefs in the fol- 
lowing years and events of life. wt -; of 

This ſhall ſuffice for the third head of infirudion, 
which relates to /e/-government : 1 have dwelt the 
longer upon it, becauſe it is of ſo great and evident 
importance towards the caſe and happineſs of life, as 
well as ſo conſiderable apart of religion; and men can 
hardly ever get ſo ſucceſsful a victory over themſelves, 
unleſs they begin when they are children, 


SECT. IV. 
The common Arts of Reading and Writing. 


PHE next thing that I ſhall mention as a matter of 
inſtruction for children, is the common arts of read- 
ing, ſpelling, and writing. 

Writing is almoſt a divine art, whereby thoughts 
may be c@nmunicated without a voice, and underſtood 
without hearing: to theſe I would add ſome ſmall 
knowledge of arithmetic or accounts, as the practice of 
it is in a manner ſo univerſal in our age, "that it does 
almoſt. neceſſarily belong to a tolerable education. 

The knowledge of /tters, is one of the greateſt 
bleſſings that ever God beſtowed on the children of 
men: by this means, mankind are enabled to preſerve 
the memory of things done in their on times, and to 
lay up a rich treaſure of knowledge for all ſucceeding 
generations. | 

By the art of reading, we learn a thouſand things 
which our eyes can never ſee, and which our own 
thoughts would never have reached to: we are in- 
tructed by books in the wiſdom of ancient ages; we 
learn what our anceſtors have ſaid and done; and en- 
joy the benefit of the wiſe and judicious remarks which 
they have made 5 their whole courſe of life, 
without the fatigue of their long and painful experi- 
nents, By this megns children may be led, in a great 
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meaſure, into the wiſdom of old age. It is by the a7. 
of reading that we can fit at home, and acquaint our- 

elves with what has been done in the diſtant parts of 
the world. The hiſtories and the cuſtoms of all ages 
and all nations are brought, as it were, to our doors. 
By this art we are let into the knowledge of the af- 
fairs of the Fexvs, the Greeks, and the Romans, their 
wars, their laws, and their religion; and we can tell 
what they did in the nations of Europe, Afia, and 
Africa, above a thouſand years ago. ' | 
But the greateſt bleſſing that we derive from read. 
ing, is the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, wherein 
God has conveyed down to us the diſcoveries of his 
wiſdom, power, and grace, through many paſt ages; 
and whereby we attain the knowledge of Chrif, and 
of the way of ſalvation by a Mediator. | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that, in former ages, before 

printing was invented, the art of reading was not ſo 
common even in polite nations, becauſe books were 
much more coſtly, ſince they muſt be all written with 
a pen, and were therefore hardly to be obtained by the 
bulk of mankind : but ſince the providence of God has 
brought printing into the world, and knowledge is fo 
plentifully diffuſed through our nation at ſo cheap a 
rate, it is a pity that any children ſhould be born and 
brought up in Great Britain without the fill of reading ; 
and eſpecially fince by this means, every one may ſee 
with his own eyes, what God requires of him in order 
to eternal happineſs. 

The art of writing alſo is ſo exceedingly uſeful, and 
is now grown ſo very common, that the greateſt part 
of children may attain it at an eaſy rate: by this means 
we communicate our thoughts and all our affairs to 
our friends at ever ſo great a diſtance : we tell them 
our wants, our ſorrows, and our joys, and intereſt them 
in our concerns, as though they were near us. We 
maintain correſpondence and traffic with perſons in 
diſtant nations, and the wealth and grandeur of Gres 
Britain is maintained by this means. By the art e 
coriting, we treaſure up all things That concern us in a 
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ſafe repoſitory ; and as often as we pleaſe, by conſult- 


ing our paper records, we renew our.remembrance of 
things that relate to this life or the life to come: and 
why ſhould any of the children of men be debarred 
from this privilege, if it may be attained at-a cheap 
and eaſy rate, without intrenching upon other duties 
. of life, and without omitting any more neceſſary buſt 
1 neſs that may belong to their ſtation ? 
1 I might add here alſo, true felling is ſuch a part of 
knowledge as children ought to be acquainted with, 


1 ſince it is a matter of ſhame and ridicule in ſo polite 
* an age as ours, when perſons who have learned to 
* handle the pen cannot write three words together 
1 without a miſtake or blunderz and when they put 
ad letters together in ſuch an awkward and ignorant man- 


ner, that it is hard to make fenſe of them, or to tell 
* what they mean. | 
0 Arithmetic, or the art of numbers, is, as was obſerved 
5 before, to be reckoned alſo a neceſſary part of a good 


th education, Without ſome degrees of this knowled 
the there i indeed no traffic among men, And eſpeci % 


has is it more needful at preſent, fince the world deals 
3 fs much more upon truſt and credit than it did in former 
1 times; and therefore the art of keeping accounts is 
tr made, in ſome meaſure, neceſſary to perſons even in 


Ing ; meaner ſtations of life, below the rank of merchants 
ſee or great traders, A little knowledge of the art of 
4 «ger accounts is alſo needful, in ſome degree, in order to 
take a true ſurvey, and make a juſt judgment of the 
ani oommon expences of a perſon or a family : but this 
| wart rt of learning, in the various degrees of it, is more or 
2 AN eſs uſeful and needful, according to the different ſta- 
irs to £1908 and buſineſſes for which children are deſigned. 
ou As the ſons of a family ſhould be educated in the 
| them knowledge of toriting, reading, ſpelling, and accounts, ſo 
neither ſhould the daughters be trained up without 
them. Reading is as needfyl for one ſex as the other: 
or ſhould girls be forbidden to handle the pen, or-to 
caſt up a few figures, fince it may be very much for 
2 Capel of ene of life, ex- 
e 
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cept in the very loweſt rank of ſervitude or hard labour. 
And I beg leave here to entreat the female youth, eſpe- 
cially tho: of better circumſtances in the world, to 
maintain their {ill in writing which they have already 
learned, by taking every occaſion to exerciſe it : and 
I would fain perſuade them to take pains in acquaint- 
ing themſelves with true ſpelling, the want of which 
is one reaſon why many of them are aſhamed to write; 
and they are not aſhamed to own and declare this, as 
though it were a juſt and ſufficient excuſe for neglect- 
ing and loſing the uſe of the pen. 


SECT. V. 


Of a Trade or Employment. 


I a good education it is required alſo that children, 
in the common ranks of lite, be brought up to the 
knowledge of ſome proper buſineſs or employment for their 
8 hoe; ſome trade or traffic, artiſice or manufaMtre, by 
which they may ſupport their expences, and procure 
for themſelves the neceſſaries of life, and by which 
they may be enabled to provide for their families in 
due time. In ſome of the eaſtern nations, even perſons 
of the higheſt rank are obliged to be educated in ſome 
employment or profeſſion ; and perhaps that practice 
has many e in it: it engages their younger 
years in labour and diligence, and ſecures from the miſ- 
chievous effects of Noth, idleneſs, vanity, and a thou- 
ſand temptations. a r 

In our nation I- confeſs it is a cuſtom to educate 
the children of noblemen, and the eldeſt ſons of the 
gentry, to no proper buſineſs or profeſſion; but only 
to an acquaintance with ſome of the ornaments and 
accompliſhments of life, which I ſhall mention imme- 
diately. But perhaps it would be far happier for ſome 
Familics, if the ſons were brought up to buſineſs, and 
kept to the practice of it, than to have them expoſed 


to the pernicious inconveniencies of a ſauntering and 


: 
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idle life, and the more violent -impulle of all the cor · 
rupt inclinations of youth. 

However, it is certain that far the greater patt of 
mankind muſt brin up their children to ſome regular 
buſineſs and profeſſion, whereby they may ſuſtain their 
lives and ſupport a family, and me uſeful members 
to the ftate. Now in the choice of ſuch a profeſſion 
or employment for children, many things are to be 
conſulted. 

(1.)- The circumſlances and eftate of the parent 3 _ 
ther it will reach to place out the child as an a 
tice, to provide- for him materials for his buſineſs or 
trade, and to ſupport him till he ſhall be able to main- 
tain himſelf by his profeſſion. Sometimes the ambi- 
tion of the parent and the child, hath fixed on à trade 
tar above their eireumſtances; in conſequence of which 
the child hath been expoſed to many inconvenicacic 


» and the parent to many ſorrows. | 
* (2.) The capacity and talents © 3 27 child mi alfo 
ir conſidered, 111 0 it be a profeſhon df hard 3 1 


Dy the child a healthy and firm conſtitution, and ſtrength 

re of body equal to the work ? If it. be a profeſſion t 

ch requires the exerciſe of fancy, ſkill, and judgment, or 
in much ſtudy and contrivance ; then the queſtion will 

ons be, hath the lad a genius capable of thinkiag well, 

mc a bright imagination, a ſolid udgment ? Is he able to 

ice endure ſuch an application mind as is x op for 


ger the 4 ment —. 
hou- 1 t — this * in order to determine 

a proper buſineſs for life. If the daily labour and bu- 
\cate oe of a man be gy to him, he can 5 4 
the to manage it with any t advantage or ſuc- 
— I . bricklayer, — tha he had 
and * an averſion to the ſmell of mortar ; and I was 
mme- Il *<quainted once with a lad who begun to learn Grab 
ſome t {chool, but he complained it did not agree with his 
„ and I conſtitution, I think the firſt of theſe ought to have 
poſed been brought up to work in glaſs or timber, or any 
ag and ching rather than in 1 * 

e 2 
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beſt remembrance), he was wiſely diſpoſed of to-a 
calling wherein he had nothing to do with Greek. 

And here I would beg leave to defire, that none 
might be encouraged to purſue any of the learned pro- 
feſſions, that is, divinity, law, or phyſic, who have not 
the figns of a good genius, who are not patient of long 
attention and cloſe application to ſtudy, who have not 
a peculiar delight in that profeſſion which they chooſe, 
and withal a pretty firm conſtitution of body ; for 
much fludy is a wearineſs to the fleſh, and the vigour of 
nature 4s ſooner impaired by laborious thoughtfulneſs 
than by the labour of the limbs. 

(4-) It ſhould be alſo the ſolicitous and conſtant 
care rents, when they place out their children in 
the world, to ſeek out maſters for them who profeſs 

ſerious religion, who practiſe all moral virtues, and 
keep ood. orders and good hours in their family. The 
neglect of this concern has been the ruin of a thouſand 
youths in our day; and notwithſtanding the ſenſible 
miſchief ariſing from this negligence, yet there is ſtill 
too little care taken in a matter of ſo great import- 
ance *, : 1 N 

Thus much for this of the education of ſons. 
But you will ſay 8 buſineſs of life muſt 
daughters be brought up to? I mult confeſs when I 
bave ſeen ſo; many of this ſex, who have lived well in 

the time of their childhood, grievoufly expoſed to many 
hardſhips and poverty upon the death of „ . 

I have often wiſhed there were more of the callings or 
employments of life peculiarly appropriated to women, 
and that they were regularly educated in them, that 
there might be a better proviſion made for their ſup- 
port. What if all the garments which are worn by 


* This danger ariſes. in 2 t de from the lin moderate 
love of pleaſures, that fo Anh — and leads maſters 
into parties and engagements, eſpecially on the Lord's-day ; 
which not only occaſions the ech of religious inſtruction and 
family-prayer on the evening of it, but ſety an example to ſet- 
vants which they think themſclves authorized to follow, though, 
it be generally to their own deſtruc tion. 


5. 
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women, were ſo limited and reſtrained in the manu- 
facture of them, that they ſhould all be made only by 
their own ſex ? This would go a great way toward re- 
lief in this caſe : and what if ſome of the eaſier labours 
of life. were reſerved for them only? But this is not 
my province. | | 
owever it may be as to this matter, it is the cuſ- 
tom of the nation, and indeed it hath been the cuſtom 
of moſt nations and ages, to educate daughters in the 
knowledge of things that relate to the affairs of the 
houſehold, to ſpin and to uſe. the needle, both for 
making garments and for the ornaments of embroidery: 
they have been generally employed in the preparation 
of food, in the regular diſpoſal of the affairs of the 
houſe for the conveniencies and accommodations of hu- 
man life, in the furniture of the rooms, and the ele- 
gancies of entertainment. Sarah made ready thret men- 
ſures of meal and hneaded it, and made cabes upon the 
hearth, Gen. xviii. 6. And the women of Iſracl that 
were wiſe-hearted, did ſpin with their hands, both due, and 
parple, and ſcarlet, and fine linen, for the tabernacle, Exod. 
xxxv. 25, Women ſhall bake your bread, Lev. xxvi. 16. 
omen ow illows and male kerchiefs, Ezek. xiii. 18, 
which words, though perhaps they art a metaphor in 
that text, yet denote the office or work of women. 
And Dorcas made coats and garments for the poor, Ate 
ix. 36. 39. I might cite many ancient Heathen au- 
thors to prove the ſame thing among the "Greek; and 
Romans, if it were needful. vt | 
Some of theſe things are the conſtant labours and 
cares of women in our day, whereby they maintain 
themſelves :- the moſt laborious parts of them-belong 
to the poor. And it is the opinion of the beſt judges, 
that, even in ſuperior and wealthy circumſtances, every 
daughter ſhould be fo far inſtructed in them, as to 
know when they are performed aright, that the ſer- 
vant may not uſurp too much power, and impoſe on 
the ignorance of the miſtreſs.. Nature and providence 
ſeem to have deſigned theſe offices for the ſex in 
ages and . while the men are Cs 
Ee 3 2 .., 
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gaged in harder and mote robuſt labours, and are often- 
called abroad on buſineſs, the women are more gene- 
rally accuſtomed to keep honſe and dwell at. home; 
and the word of God, as well as the cuſtom of buman. 
life, recommends it. Tit. ii. 5. 1 Tim. v. 14. 


SECT. VL. 
Rules Prudence. 


Fes children ſhould have ſome inſtruction given 
them in the condu# of human life, ſome neceſſary 
rules of prudence, by which they may regulate the ma- 
nagement- of their own affairs, and their behaviour to- 
wards their fellow-creatures. Where all other ſorts of 
knowledge are conferred upon children, if this be 
wanting, they make but a contemptible figure in the 
world, and plunge themſelves into many inconveni- 
encies. 

Some of theſe rules of prudence are of a general na- 
ture, and neceſſary at all times, and upon all occaſions : 
others are more particular, and proper to be uſed ac- 
cording to the various occurrences of life. 

HI were to inquire what are the foundations of hu- 
wan prodence, I ſhould rank them under theſe three 
heads. 

1. A knowledge of ourſelves. Here every one ſhould 
be Arm oa to conſider- within himſelf, what is my tem- 

- and natural inchnation ;_ what are my moſt power- 

appetites. and my prevailing paſſions ; what are my 

— talents and capacities, i if have any at all; what 
the weakneſſes and follies to which I am moſt 
ble, eſpecially in the days of youth; what are the 
temptayons and dangers that attend me ; what are my 
circumſtances in the world; and what my various re- 
htions to mankind round about me; what are my 
conſtant, and what my occafional duties; what are the 
inward or outward advantages. that attend or the 
— under mhich 1 labour. A wile and jak 
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ſurvey of all theſe things, and keeping them always in 
mind, will be of unſpeakable uſe to us in the conduct 
of life, that we may cet out chief guard upon our weak 
ſide, and where our greateſt dangers he ; that we may 


employ our talents aright, and ſeize all advantages to 
improve them for the beſt purpoſe, and proceed in the 


ſhorteſt way to piety, uſcfulneſs, and peace. 
2. The 


quire prudence. And here young perſons ſhould not 


only be taught what is the general nature and capa- 


city, the virtues and the vices, and the follies of man- 
kind; but they ſhould be informed alſo, or at leaſt 
ſbould be taught to obſerve more particularly, what are 
the peculiar tempers, appetites, paſſions, powers, good . 
and evil qualities of the perſons with whom they have 
moſt to do in the world; that they may learn to be- 
have wiſely with regard to others, and that they may 
make a proper improvement of all the brighter and 
darker characters which they obſerve amongſt men, 


both for their own advantage and for the benefit of 


their fellow-creatures. This may have a happy influ- 
ence to lead them to avoid the vices and follies which 
have. plunged others into miſchief, to imitate the vir- 
tues of thoſe who have behaved well in life, and to ſe- 
cure themſelves from any rs and, miſeries, as well 
as to pity the weakneſſes and forrows of mankind, and 
afford them a willing and cheetful relief. | 

3. . The knowledge of the things of the world, and the- 
Various 74 muſt be included as one of 
the chief fo ions of prudence, It would be end- 
leſs to run over particulars of this kind ; but in a ſpe- 
cial manner young perſons ſhould apply themſelves to 
know thoſe. things which moſt nearly concern them, 
and which have the moſt immediate relation to their 
own buſineſs and duty, to their own intereſt and wel- 
fare : and it is a valuable part of wiſdom to. neglect 
other things, and not to waſte our time and ſpitits in 


them, when they ſtand in any competition with our 


proper and moſt important work, whether we conſider 
opriclves.as men or as Chriſtians, . » 


te of mankind is alſo neceſſary to ac-- 
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Solomon tells us, Eceleſe iii. 1. 17. and viii. 5, 6. 
There is both time and judgment for every work, and for 
every purpoſe under the heaven : and that a wiſe man's 
hart diſcerneth both time and judgment ; that is, he judg- 
eth well concerning what is to be done, and the time 
when to do it : and therefore the miſery of man is great 
upon him, becauſe he knows not this time and judgment, 
he doth neither diſcern what is proper to be done, nor 
the proper ſeaſon of doing it. Prudence. conſiſts in 
judging well what is to be ſaid, and what is to be 
done, on every new occaſion ; when to lie ſtill, and 
when to be active ; when to keep filence, and when to 
ſpeak; what to avoid, and what to purſue ; how to act 
in every difficulty ; what means to make uſe of to com- 

aſs ſuch an end; how to behave in every circumſtance 
of life, and in all companies ; how to gain the favour 


of mankind in order to promotg our own happineſs, 


and to do the moſt ſervice to God and the moſt good 
to men, according to that ſtation we poſſeſs, and thoſe 
opportunities which we enjoy. 

- For this purpoſe there is no book better than the 
Proverbs of Solomon. © Several of the firſt chapters ſeem 
to be written for young men, under the name of Sala- 
mon's ſon : and all the reſt of them ſhould be made 
familiar to youth by their frequent converſe with them, 
and treaſuring them up in their head and heart. 

Among human writirigs of this kind, perhaps the 
book called Ecelefiaſticur, though it be among the 
122 writings, is equal to the beſt of the ancients. 

nd among the moderns, I know not a better collec- 
tion than the little book of Directiant, Counſels, and 
Advices, lately publiſhed by Dr. Fuller for the uſe of 
his ſon ; though I could wiſh he had rendered it uni- 
verſally acceptable to all readers, by avoiding ſome ſc- 
verities on the other ſex ; and that he had ſpared. his 
little railleries on the name of ſaints, though thoſe of- 
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SECT. VII. 


The Ornaments and Accompliſhments of Li. 


Tu laſt part of infrudion which I include in the 
idea of a good education, is an imf{rufion 
youth in ſome of the uſeful ornaments and accompliſhments of 
life, 

It has been the cuſtom of our nation, for perſons. 
of the middle and the Jowet ranks of hfe, who deſign 


their children for trades and manufactures, to ſend 


them to the Latin and Greek ſchools. There they 
wear out four or five years of time in learning a num- 
ber of ſtrange words, that will be of very little uſe to 
them in all the following affairs of their ſtation: and. 
this very learning alſo, erally taught in a very 
tireſome and moſt irrational method, w 7 they are 
forced to learn Latin by Grammars and rules written 
in that unknown tongue. When they leave the ſchool. 
they uſually forget what they have ee and the 
chief advantage they gain by it, is to ſpell and pro- 
nounce hard words better when they- meet them in 
Engliſh : whereas this kill of ſpelling might be attained” 
in a far ſhorter time and at an eaſier rate by other me- 
thods , and much of life might be ſaved and im- 
proved to better purpoſes. - 3 

As for the ſons of thoſe who enjoy more plentiful 
circumſtances in the world, they may be inſtructed in 
the Latin and Greet languages 8 ſeveral valuable ends 
in their ſtation: and eſpecially thoſe who deſign the 
learned profeſſions, ought thoroughly to underſtand 
them; and ſuch as purſue the ſtudy of divinity mult 
be acquainted alſo with Hebrew and Chalder, that they 
may read the Old Teſtament in its original language 
as well as the New. - 

The French is now-a-days eſteemed, alſo an aecom- 
plſkment to both ſexes. If they have time enough,, 


See my Art of Reading and Writing, chay. xxl 
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which they know not how to employ better, and a 
good memory, I would not forbid it. There are ſe- 
veral good books written in that language which are 
not unworthy of our peruſal: and there are many 
words now introduced in the Zagli/s language, bor- 
rowed and derived from thence, as well as from the 
Latin and Greek ; ſo that it may not be improper for 
an Eugliſb gentleman to learn theſe tongues, that he 
may underſtand his own the better. I add alſo, that 
if perſons have much acquaintauce with the French 
nation, or have occaſion to converſe with foreigners 
at court or in the city, 6r if they delign to travel 
abroad, the French is a neceſſary tongue, becauſe it is 
ſo much ſpokey in auch; 5p and eſpecially in courts. 
But otherwiſe, there are ſo many of the valuable writ- 
ings of French authors perpetually tranſlated into 
Engh/b, that it is a needleſs thing to go through much 
difficulty, or take much pains in attaining it. I am 
inclined to believe thatexcept in the caſes above men- 
tioned) few have found the profit anſwer the labour. 
As for thoſe perſons who are bred up to traffic with 
other nations, they muſt neceſſarily learn the language 
of thoſe nations; and this I reckon not among their 
accompliſhments, but conſider it as rather a part of 
their proper buſineſs in life. 
Is ſhort, it is a thing of far greater value and im- 
portance, that youth ſhould be perfectly well {killed in 
reading, writing, and ſpeaking their native tongue in a 
proper, 'a polite-and graceful manner, than in toiling 
among foreign languages. It is of more worth and 
advantage to gentlemen and ladies to have an exact 
knowledge of what is decent, juſt, and elegant in 
Engliſh, than to be a critic in foreign tongues. The 
very e of foreign. words ſhould be improved 
to this purpoſe: and in order to obtain this accom- 
Pliſhment, they ſhould frequently converſe with thoſe 


perſons and books which are eſtecmed polite and ele- 


gant in their kind. 4 
Thus far concerning the knowledge of words, But 
the knowledge of things is of much more importance. 
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1. The young gentry of both ſexes” ſhould be a 
little acquainted with /ogic, that they may learn to ob- 
tain clear ideas; to judge by reafon and the nature of 
things; to baniſh the prejudices of infancy, cuſtom, 
and humour; to argue cloſely and juſtly on any ſub- 
jet; and to caſt their thoughts and affairs into a pro- 
per and eaſy method. 3 | p 

2. Several parts of mathematical learning are alſo 
neceſſary ornaments of the mind, and not without real 
advantage: and many of theſe are ſo agreeable to the 


acquiring the knowledge of them. 

Beſides the common till in accounts which is need- 
ful for a trader, there 1s a variety of pretty and uſeful 
rules and practices in arithmetic, to which a gentleman 


' ſhould be no ftranger : and if his genius lie that way, 

' a little inſight into algebra would be no diſadvam 

\ to him. It is fit that young people of any figure in 

E the world, ſhould ſee ſome of the ſprings and clues 
. whereby ſſeilful men, by plain rules of reaſon, trace out 
h the moſt deep, diſtant, and hidden queſtions ; and 

e whereby they find certain anſwers to thoſe inqui- 


ir ries, which at firſt view ſeem to lie without the ken of 
of mankind, and beyond the reach of humin knowledge. 

It was for want of a little more general acquaintance 
n- with mathematical learning in the world, that a good 
in algebraift and à geometer were. counted conjurers a cen- 


A tury ago, and people applied to them to ſeek for loſt - 


ng horſes and ſtolen goods. 

They ſhould know ſomething of geometry, ſo ſar at 
leaſt as to underſtand the names of the various lines 
and angles, ſurfaces and ſolids : to know what is meant 
by a right line or a curve, a right angle and an oblique, 


is meaſured; what is a circle, a ſemicircle, an arch, a 
quadrant, a degree and minute, a diameter and radius: 


what we mean by a triangle, a ſquare, a parallelogram, 
a polygon, a cube, a pyramid, a priſm, a cone, an el- 


But liplis or oval, an byperbola, a parabola, Oc. and to 


Ce. know ſome of the moſt general properties of angles, 


fancy, that youth will be entertained and pleaſed in 


whether acute or obtuſe : how the quantity of angles 


8 
— * 


Exen tradeſmen and the actors in common life ſhould, 
in my opinion, in their younger years, learn ſomething 
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triangles, ſquares, and circles, &c. The world is now 
grown ſo learned 1 in mathematical ſcience, that this fort 
of language is often uſed in common writings and in 
converſation, far beyond what it was in the days of our 
fathers. And belides, without ſome knowledge of 
this kind, we cannot make any farther progreſs to- 
wards an acquaintance with the arts of ſurveying, mea- 


furing, geography, and aſtronomy, which are ſo enter- 
taining and ſo aſcful an accompliſhment to perſons of 


a polite — 

Cograyiy and aſtronomy are exceedingly delightful 
ſtudies. e knowledge of the lines and circles of 
the globes, of heaven and earth, is counted ſo — 
ſary in our age, that no perſon of either ſex is now 
eſteemed to have had an elegant education without it. 


of theſe ſciences, inſtead of vainly wearing outyfeven 
years of drudgery in Greek and Latin. 

It is of conſiderable advantage as well as delight 
for mankind, to know a little of the earth on which they 
dwell, and of the flars and. ſtiet that ſurround them on 
all ſides. It is almoſt nece for young perſons 

who pretend to any thing of in ion and ſchool- 
ing above the loweſt rank of people) to — a little ac- 
uaintance with the ſeveral parts of the land and th: 
„that they may know in what quarter of the world 
the chief cities and countries are ſituated ; that at the 
mention of the word Copenhagen, they may not grofaly 
blunder and expoſe themſelves (as a certain gentleman . 
once did), by ſuppoſing it to be the name of a Dusch | 
commander. Without this knowledge we cannot real] : 
any hiſtory with profit, nor ſo much as underſtand thc 
common newe-papers. 

1 is 8 alſo to know · ſomething of the bes 

their various motions and periods © 
—— that we may underſtand the accounts 
time in paſt ages, and the hiſtories of ancient nation 
Melee ſummc 
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the moon and other planets. Then we ſhall not be 
terrified at every eclipſe, or preſage, and foretel public 
deſolations at the fight of a comet: we ſhall ſee the 
ſun covered with darkneſs, and the full moon deprived 
of her light, without forcboding imaginations that the 
government” is in danger, or that the world is come 
to an end. This will not only increaſe rational know- 
ledge, and guard us againſt fooliſh and ridiculaus fears, 
but it will amuſe the mind moſt agreeably z and jt has 
a moſt happy tendency to raiſe in our thoughts the 
nohleſt and moſt magnificent ideas of God by the ſur- 
vey of his works, in Heir furprifing grandeur and divine 
artifice. | 

3. Natural phil , at leaſt in the more general 
principles and foundations of it, ſhould be inſuſed into 
the minds of youth. This is a very bright ornament 
of our b natures, which are inclined to be in- 
quilitive into the cauſes and reaſons of things. A 
courſe of 8 experiments, is now frequently 
attended by the ladies as well as gentlemen, with uo 
ſmall ane and improvement. God and religion 
may be better known, and clearer ideas may be ob- 
tained of the amazing wifdom of ouy Creator, and of 
the glories of the life to come, as well us of the things 
of this life, by the rational learning and the knowledge 
of. nature that is now ſo much in vogue. If I were 
to recommend à book or two on this ſubject, which 
may uſefully be read by the ladies as well as gentle - 
men, I know none better than Mr. Ray's Wiſdom 
of God in the Creation, Dr. Derbam's Diſcourſes: on 
the ſame wn the Archbiſkop of. Cambray's Trea- 
tiſe of the Exiſtence of God, at leaſt to the fſiſtieth 
ſection, Nieunentcit's Religious Philoſopher, and Dr. 
Matber's Chriftian Philoſopher: Theſe things will 
cularge and refine the underſtanding, improve the 
judgment, and bring the faculty of reaſoning into a 
juſter exerciſe, even upon all manner of ſubj 

4. Hiſtory is another accompliſhment of youth and 
ornament of education. The narratives of the various 
occurrences in nations, _ as in the lives of parti- 
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cular perſons, fide into you minds with pleaſure. 
Poet vil furniſh the Cool ay 4 with a — * of 
Knowledge, whence to  derwe uſeful obſervations, in- 
Ferences, and rules of conduct. Theſe will enable us 
to gratify our acquaintance, by rehearſing ſuch narra- 
tions at proper ſeaſons, and render our own company 
agreeable and uſeful to mankind. | 

5. Nor can our education be called completely ele- 
gant F of poeſy, in ſo very polite an 

e as this. 

While 1 mention ſome knowledge of poeſy 2s 3 
proper ornament of youth, I would not be underſtood 
as though I recommended ver/ſe-making to every young 
gentleman and lady. It is an old proverb, that poets 
are born, and not made. And though I have been too 
far betrayed by an unguarded inclination, into attempts 
of this kind, in ſome of my former years, yet while [ 
ſometimes repent of having laid out ſo many days and 
þours of a ſhort life in writing verſes, I will not encou- 
rage others to practiſe it, unleſs they are bleſt with a 
brighter genius, and find an inſuperable bent and bias 
of foul that way : and even then, let it be a diverſion 
and not a buſineſs, 

The thing therefore which I here recommend to 
perſons of a polite education, is ſome acquaintance 
with good verſe, To read it in the belt authors, to 
learn to know, and taſte, and feel a fine ſtanza, az well 
as hear it, and to treaſure up ſome of the richeſt ſcuti- 
ments and expreſſions of the moſt admired writers, is | 
all that I mean in this advice. 

Nor is this a mere amuſement or uſeleſs embroidery 
of the mind, It brightens and animates the fancy with 
a thouſand beautiful images, it enriches the ſoul with 
many great and ſublime ſentiments and refined ideas, 
it fills the memory with a noble variety of language, 
and furniſhes the tongue with ſpeech and expreſſion 
Tuff every ſubject. It teaches the art of deſerib - 
ing well, and of painting every thing to the liſe, and 
Areſling up all the pleaſing and the frightful ſcencs 
of nature and provideuce, vice and virtue, in their pro- 
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per charms and | horrors. It affiſts' us inthe art of 
perfuaſion, it leads us into a pathetic manner of ſpeech 
and writing, and adds life and beauty to converſation, 
How often have we been enabled to gild a gloomy 
hour of life, and to ſoften a rough and painful occur- 
rence, by meditating and vepeating the lines of ſome 
great ports Between the colours and the harmony 
that belong to verfe, our ſenſes and our ſouls are ſome- 
times ſweetly entertained in a ſolitary retirement; and 
ſometimes we entertain our friends agreeably, we re- 
gale them as with muſic and painting at once, and 
gladden the whole Oy 
But poetry hath ftill ſome ſublimer powers, It raiſes 
our dy ing religion to a heavenly degree, and kindles @' 
flame of holy love and joy in the heart. If the me- 
mory be well ſtored with devout fongs,- we ſhall never 
be at a loſs for divine meditation: we may exalt the 
praiſes of God and our Saviour at all times, and feet 
our ſouls borne up as on the wings of angels, far above 
this duſky globe of earth, till we have loſt all its flat-. 
tering vanities and its painful vexations. Poeſy was 
firlt defigned for the ſervice of religion, aud dedicated 
to the Pm le. Moſes and David made divine: and 
illuſtrious uſe of it. The royal pſalmiſt is raiſed' on 
the wing of inſpiration and facred verſe, far above the 
kvel of the Jewiſb ceremonies and ſhadows, and con- 
verſes with heavenly things, aud ſheds abroad the 
ories of the future * amidſt the raptures of 
is ſublime and inimitable poeſy. f 8 
But it is time to deſeend and mention ſome of the 
acc of animal nature. The firſt of this kind, 
and perhaps the neareſt to poeſy, is the art of finging. 
A moſt charming gift of the God of nature, and de- 
bgned for the fulbce of our ſorrows and the unprove- 
ment of our joys. Thoſe young 23 who are bleſt 
with a muſical ear and voice, ſhould have ſome inſtruc - 
tion beſtowed on them, that they may acquire this de- 
kyhtful kill, I am, ſorry that the greateſt part of our 
ſongs, whereby young gentlemen and ladies are taught 
to practiſe this art, are 742 amorous kind, and ſome 
ö 2 
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of them polluted too. Will no y genius lend a 
helping Rand to reſcue mulic from its deſilements, 
and to furniſh the tongue with a nobler and more re- 
fined melody ? But finging muſt not be named alone. 
Various harmony both of the wind and fring were 
once in uſe. in divine worſhip, and that by divine ap- 
pointment. Tt is certain then, that the uſe of theſe 
inſtruments in common life is no unlawful practice, 
though the New Teſtament has not ordained. the uſe 
of it in evangelical worſhip. But if the voice be hap- 
pit capable, of this art, it is preferable to all inftru- 
ents faſhioned and compoſed by man: this is an or- 
gan formed and tuned by God himſelf, It is. moſt 
eafily kept in exerciſe, the {kill is retained longeſt, and 
the A tranſcends all the reſt. Where an ode of 
noble and ſeraphic compoſure is ſet throughout to 
mulic and ſung by an artful voice, while the ſpirit at 
the ſame time enjoys a devout temper, the joys of the 
ſoul and the fenſe are united, and * approaches to the 
ſcriptural ideas of the celeſtial Rate. Happ the youth 
who: has a bright and harmonious conſtitution, with a 
ious turn of foul, a cheerful ſpirit, and à reliſh of 
facred melody ! He takes a frequent flight above this 
lower world, beyond the regions of ſenſe and time; 
he joins the concert of the heavenly inhabitants, and 
feems to anticipate the buſineſs and the bleſſednefs of 


eternity. 
* Shall T be allowed after this, to mention drawing 
- and painting as agreeable amuſements of polite youth ? 
Where the genios leads that way it is a noble diver- 
fon, and improves the mind. Nature has her ſhare in 
is as well as in poeſy 5 where nature inclines, Jet po- 
Itte'y6uth'be taught to ſketch. @' little on paper; let 
them have at lealt ſome taſte of theſe arts, ſome 8 
city of being with a cri draught, 4 noble 
ting, an elegant ſtatue, and fine reſemblances' of 
This is an mgetiivus and u graceful — 1 
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ject; and ſulficient'to- give a young gentleman a ge- 


neral knowledge of the art. 

Shall I now name the art of fencing and . 
the managed horſe, as an accompliſhment for gentlemen 
Theſe are exerciſes of a healthy kind, and may be uſe- 
ful in human life. Shall I ſpeak of dancing, as a mod- 
iſh accompliſhment of both ſexes? I confeſs, I know 
no evil in it. This alſo is a healthful exerciſe, and it 


gives young perſons a decent manner of appearance in 


company. It may be profitable to ſome good pur- 
poſes, if it be well guarded agaluſt all the abuſes and 
temptations that may attend it. It was uſed of old in 
facred and civil rejoicing, Exod. xv. 20, 21. 2 Sam. 
vi. 14. 1 Sam. xviii. 6. It is certainly an advantage 
to have the body formed early to graceful motion, to 
which the art of dancing may have contributed, But 
where it is much beloved and indulged, it has moſt 
ſeufible ' dangers, eſpecially mixed dancing. It leads 
youth too often and too early into company; it may” 
create too mueh forwardneſs and affurance in the ſex,” 
whoſe chief glory is their modeſtly; it may kindle vain 
and vicious inclinations, and raiſe in young minds too 
great a fondneſs for the exceſſive gyjeties and licen- 
tious pleaſures of the age. + * 
In all theſe affairs a wiſe parent will keep a watch- 
ſul eye upon the child, while he indulges it in theſe' 
gratifications of youth and inclination : a wiſe parent 
will daily obſerve, whether the ſon or the little daugh- 
ter begin to be too much charmed with any of the gay 
ornaments and amuſements of life; and, with a pru- 
dent and ſecret ſolicitude, will take care left any of how 
intrench on the more neceſſary and more important 
duties of life and religion. And according to this 
view of things, the parent's hard will either give a 
looſer rein to the purſuit of theſe exerciſes, or will 
manage the propenſities of the child with a needful- 
and becoming reſtraint. "IC 
But among all the accompliſhments of youth, there* 
u none preferable to a decent and agreeable Hebhawour 
among men, à model 8 of ſpeech, a fot aud 
3 
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degant manner of addreſs, a graceful and lovely de- 
port ment, a cheerful gravity and good humour, "with 
a mind a ing ever ſerene _under- the ruffſing acci- 
dents of human life: add to this, a pleaſing ſolemnity 
and reyerence when the diſcourſe turns upon any thing 
ſacred and divine, a becoming negle& of injuries, a 
hatred" of calumny and flander, a habit of ſpeaking 
well of others, a pleaſing benevolence and readineſs to 
do good to mankind, and ſpecial compaſſion to the mi- 
ſerable-z with an air and countenance, in a natural and 
unaffected manner, expreſſive of all theſe excellent qua- 
lifications, | 
Some of theſe, I own; are to be numbered among 
the duticr and viriues, rather than among the ornaments 
of-mankind : but they muſt be confeſſed to be orna- 
ment as well as virtues. They are graces in the eye of 
man as well as of God. Theſe will beſpeak the affec- 
tion of all that know us, and engage even an ill · natured 
world betimes in our favour, Theſe will enable the 
Jouth of both ſexcs, who ate fo happy to attain them, 
to enter upon the ſtage of liſe with approbation and 
Iove, to paſs through the world with caſe (as far as 
eaſe may be expected in ſo degenerate and unhappy a 
ſtate of things), to finiſh the ſcenes of ation on earth 
with dias 4 and to leave behind them the monument 
af a good name, when their bodies ſleep in the duſt, 
and hair douls dwell with God. =_— 
SECT. VIII. 
10 yr * TT 
A Guard agaigſ evil Influences from Perſons and Things. 
T belongs alſo to a good education, that children le 
| eee "atagy= 2 from all evil 
and unhappy im , which they" may be ex- 
feſed to receive both from perſons and things. I ſhall ful- 
kciently explain this direction by particular inſtances. 
Let not nurſes or ſeryants be ſuffered to fill their 
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which are ſo abſurd and ridiculous, that they will not 
bear to be repreſented in a grave diſcourſe. The ima-- 
gination of young creatures is hereby flattered and de- 
ccived : their reaſon is groſsly» abuſed: and impoſed 
upon: and by this means they are trained up to be 
amuſed with follies and nonſenſe, rather than to exer-- 
ciſe their underſtanding, which is the glory of human 
nature. . | 

Let not any ns that are near them terrify their 


tender minds with diſmal fories of witches and gh, of 


devils and evil ſpirits, of fairies and'b in the dark. 
This hath had a moſt miſchievous effect on ſome” chil-- 
dren, and hath fixed in their conſtitutions ſuch a rooted 
flavery- and fear, that they have ſcarcely dared to be: 
left alone all their lives, eſpecially in the night. Theſe 
{tories have made ſuch a deep and rightful impreſſion 
on their tender fancies, that it hath enervated their: 
ſouls, it hath broken their ſpirits early, it hath grown 
up with them, and mingled with their religion, it hath 
laid a wretched foundation for melancholy and diſtract- 
ing ſorrows. Let theſe ſort of informations be reſerv- 
ed for their firmer years, and let them not be told in- 
their hearing, till they can better judge what truth or 
reality there is in them, and be made ſenſible how. 
much is owing to romance and fiction. *. 

Nor let their little hearts he frighted at three or 
four years old with ſhocking and bloody biffories,: euith: 
maſſacres and martyrdoms, with cuttings and burningt,, 


with the images of horrible and barbarous murders, with ' 


racks and red-hot pincert, with engines of torment and cruel-- 


ty, with mangled limbs, and carcaſes drenched in gore. It 


is time enough, ben their ſpirits are growu à little 
ſirmer, to acquaint them with theſe madneſſes and mi- 
ſeries. of human nature. There is no need that 
liſtory. oi the holy conſeſſors and martyrs ſhould be 
before their thoughts ſo eatly in all their moſt ghaſilyi 
ſhapes and colours. Theſe things, when they ate a 
little older, may be of excellent ule to diſeoyer to them 
the wicked and bloody principles of perſecutĩon, hatmh 
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them the power of the grace of Chril, in ſupportin 
theſe poor ſufferers under all the 8 
ſuſtained for the love of God and the truth. 

Let their ears be 9 
and from wanton ſongs : from riddles and punt with double 
meanings and foul intentions : let them not be ſoffered to 
read <vanton jefls or amorous romances : aud due care 
ſhould be taken to remove all books out of their way 
that may defile their imagination, or teach them the 
language or the ſentiments of impurity; Nor let their 
eyes be — with * and — pictures, and 
images of things or actbion- are not fit to be expoſed. 
"Theſe ings ode have too often an — %. ag 
ence to corrupt the fancy. and the manners; and in 
riper years have been the occaſion of numberleſs miſ- 
chiefs : but eſpecially they ſhould be kept far away 
from the fight or hearing of children, leſt too deep and 
dangerous impreſſions be made in thoſe early years of 
life. Nothing but what is chaſte, pure, and innocent, 
ſhould come within the reach of their eyes and ears. Even 
the common. neceſſities and actions of nature, ſhould be 
always expreſſed before them in- the moſt modeſt forms 
of ſpeech that. our mother-tongue can furniſh us with. 
kn this reſpect (as the poet ſays), children ſhould be 
treated with great reverence. | 


Maxima deletur pueris reverentia. 


It is confeſſed that books of anatomy, and other 
parts of neceſſary ſcience, are proper to be written; 
ad theſe may be conſulted by perſons who are grown 
up to a due age, eſpecially by thoſe whoſe proſeſſion 

uires it. ere is alſo ſome neceſſity of foul nar- 
ratives, where foul crimes are committed, and. ought 
ts. be publicly expoſed and brought to juſtice and pu- 
niſhment. As the affairs of mankind ſtand, theſe 
things cannot always be avoided: but there is no man- 


ner of neceſſity that children ſhould read them, or raſh 
unguarded youth. 


r 
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For ſome of the reaſons before - mentioned, there 
ſhould be a wiſe conduct in ſhewing children what parts 
of the Bible they ſhould read : ſor though the word 
of God expreſſeth all things with due decency, yet 
there are ſome things which have been found neceſſary 
to be ſpoken of in ſcripture, both in the laws. of Moſes 
and in the repreſentation of the wickedneſs, of the 
Gentiles in the New Teſtament, in which adult per- 
ſons have been concerned, which there is no ty 
for children to read and heat, and they may be " 
over or omitted among them. The u were wont 
to withhold Solomon's Song from their children till they 
were thirty years old: and the late pious and prudent: 
Biſhop: Tillatſon (in a ».anvuſcript which 1 have ſeen} 
wiſhes that thoſe parts of the Bible wherein there are 
ſome of the affairs of mankind expreffed oo naturally 
(as he calls it) were omitted. in the public leſſons of 
the church: I think they may as well be excepted” 


alſo out of the common lefſons of children, and out of 
the daily courle of reading in family-worfſhip....- -; 
Let parents take as much care as they can, in the 
2 and play: ſelvuu for their ſons and, 
their daughters. It would be a happy thing af chil- 
dren, who are bred up in ſchools, could be ſecured” 
from the company and evil influence of other children. 
who curſe and ſwear, who take the name of God in 
vain, and uſe filthy and unclean language. Maſters. 
and miitreſſes ſhould be watchful and ſtrict in 
their inquiries into the behaviqur of their ſcholars .pf 
er both ſexes when they are out of their fight, that if it 
were poſſihle there might not be one them 


whoſe lips are impure or proſabe : for one 
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children find ſuch, immorality practiſed hy any of their 
ſellows, they ſhould be taught to. ſhew their mim ' 
abborrence of it, and Ipecdily forſake ſuch Femiciaams, 
Company, {1+ 4 $0 eig 30) £m TING Er 41 
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SECT. IX. 
Guard ſet os the Sports and Diverſions of Children, 


A parents ſhould take care to have their children 
employed in proper learning and buſineſa, ſo they 
ſhould not think it beneath them to concern themſelves 
a little about their ſports and recreations. Human nature, 
eſpecially in younger years, cannot be conſtantly k 
intent on work, learning, or labour. There * 
| ſome intervals of pleaſure to give a looſe to the mind, 
and to refreſh the natural pints. Too long and in- 
tenſe a conſinement to one thing, is ready to over- tire 
the ſpirits of youth, and to weaken the ſprings of ac- 
tivity by exceſſive fatigue. It is an old fimile-on this 
occaſion, and a very juſt one, that a bow kept always 
bent will grow feeble and loſe its force. The alter- 
nate ſucceſſions of bufineſs and diverſion, preſerve the 
body and ſoul of children in the happieſt temper : and 
irons is more cloldy pyrined, and work better done 
fter, fome agr ations. The young crea- 
tures apply themſelves to their buſineſs with mew vi- 
gour = the enjoyment of ſome pleaſurable releaſe. 
I confeſs. it would be a eonſiderable advantage, if 
the various parts. of learaing and bufineſs in which 
children are employed, were ſo happily contrived, that 
dne might be as it were a relaxation or diverſion, when 
the mand is tired with the other : and if the, children 
have a taſte and reliſh of reading and improvement of 
the mind, there is a rich variety of entertainment to 
be found in books of poetry, hiſtory, accounts of the 
wonders of art and nature, as well as ingenious prac- 
tices in mechanical and mathematical affairs. It is hap- 
pieſt indeed, where this reliſh. is the gift of nature; 
yet children may be trained up by wiſe and. alluri 
methods, to delight in knowledge, and to chooſe f 
tort of recreatjons, eſpecially in winter · nights and rainy 
ſenſous, when they cannot enjoy the more active diver- 
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fions abroad. - Vet beſides theſe, ſome other ſorts of 


ſports will generally be found neceſſary for children of 
almoſt all Afpolitions 5 
And their ſports ought to be ſuch as are in ſome 
meaſure choſen by themſelves, that they may be mat - 
ter of delight, yet ſtill under the regulation of the eye 
and prudence of a parent. No fort of play ſhould 
permitted, wherein ſacred things become a matter of 
jeſt or merriment. No ſport ſhould be indulged where- 
in foul language, ill names, or ſcandal are practiſed ; 
wherein there is any violation of modeſty, or of the 
rules of decency and cleanlineſs; nothing muſt” be 
{ſuffered wherein there is any breach of the moral pre- 
cepts of the law of God; wherein cozening or cheat · 
ing, falſehood or lying, are practiſed or allowed. They 
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- ſhould be confined to honeſty, juſtice, truth, and good 
neſs, even in their very play. | 

* They ſhould not be permitted to uſe ſueh ſporting 
hs as may tend to diſcompoſe their ſpirits, diſorder their 
* nature, injure their fleſh, prejudice their health, break 
4 their limbs, or do miſchief to themſelves, -or each 
at other. This ſhould rather be the play of dogs or 
ny horſes than of children. ( | | 
TA Nor ſhould they ever be allowed to practiſe thoſe 
. diverſions that carry an idea of barbarity and cruelty 
ib in them, though it be but to brute creatures. They 


icy ſhould not ſet up cocks to be banged with cudgels thrown 
hat at them about Shrove-tide ; nor delight in giving a tedi- 
| ous lingering death to a young litter of dogs or cats, that 
may be appointed to be deſtroyed and drowned, leſt they 
multiply too-much in a houſe : nor ſhould they take 
pleaſure in pricking, cutting, or mangling young birds 
which they have caught, nor uſing - ſavage and 
Lloody practices towards any creatures whatſoever, left 
their hearts grow hard and unrelenting, and they learn 
in time to practiſe theſe eruelties on their own kind, 
and to murder and torture their fellow-mortals ; or at 
leaſt to be indifferent to their pain and diſtreſs, ſo as to 
vcafion it without remorſe. 
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They ſhould never be ſuffered to game for money, 
nor even for their own toys or play-things if they are 
coſtly and expenſve: many fore. inconveniencies in 
riper years ariſe from ſuch indulgences. And indeed 
no recreations ſhould be accounted lawful, but thoſe 
in which they can with courage recommend themſelves 
to God, and deſire his bleſſing upon them. 
_ Thoſe children who are kept pretty cloſe to learn- 
ing in a ſchool, ſhould be directed to purſue their re- 
creations, as much as may be, in the open air; and to 
exerciſe their limbs with vigour and activity, that their 
and health may not be impaired by ſtudy, and 
too much confinement to a book. . But in very foul 
weather, or in long winter-evenings (as I hinted be- 
fore) they may be taught to ſeek ſuch diverſions as 
may at once refreſh and improve their minds. 
or want of this, in ſome families the es of 
draught: and cheſs are practiſed, and ſome other little 
ſports upon a cheſs-board, - without any Rakes or aim 
at gain, beyond the mere pleaſure of victory. Io other 
houſes, cards and dice are introduced, for want of pet · | 
ter reereations. The former of theſe, namely, drang bus | 
and cheſs, are innocent enough, and may wear off a 
heavy hour, when the mind or body are unfit for bu- 
fineſs:. the latter have had the general cenſure of our 
wiſe and pious fathers, and there have been moſt uu- 
happy effects attending them : and indeed, theſe games 
are ſeldom uſed without depoſiting too much money 
as the ſtake; and this tends to engage the paſſions 
with greater vehemence than the nature of a recreation 
can require, or ſhould admit. But I leave it to thoſe 
who are more ſkilful in caſuiſtic divinity, to prove them 
abſolutely unlawful in the very nature of the game. 
However that be, I have often earneſtly wiſhed, 
that inſtead of all theſe games, there were ſome more 
fitable ſports invented for a long evening, for a dull 
ur, or a rainy ſeaſon; and I am well Ad. that 
if ſome ingenious mind, which is well ſkilled in mathe- 
matical learning and in games, would but take pains 
to contrive ſome ſuch diverſions, there might be a much 
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better account given of the hours of leiſure and remiſ- 


ion of buſineſs by perſons of both ſexcs, and of all 
ages, than can be at preſent, for want of ſuch uſeful 
and improving recreations. 

What if cards and dice-ſhould be proved to be ever 
ſo lawful in themſelves, yet there might be various in- 
ventions, of much more advantage to knowledge and 
virtue, placed in the room of them. May not ſome 
little tablets of be made im imitation of 
cards, which might teach the unlearned ſeveral parts 
of 2 philoſophy, geometry, geography, aliro- 
nomy, c. 

What if on one fide of theſe tablets or charts a town 
or city were named and deſcribed, and on the other ſide 
the county, province, and kingdom where that town 


ſtands, with ſome or hiſtorical remark on 
it: and whoſoever in play draws the chart with the 
town on it, ſhould be obliged to tell the county where 


it ſtanda, and the remark on it? 

What if on one ſide were a geometrical figure, and 
on the other the demonſtration of ſome property be- 
longing to it? 

What if one fide bore the name. or figure of any 
piece of money; and the other all the multiples of it 
by the nine digits, or as far as twelve? This . 
uleful for children bred up to a trade. 

What if the figure of ſome plant, animal, engine, or 
any thing elſe in the world of nature or art, were 
printed on one ſide; and on the other the name of the 
thing, Which ſhould be . to be ſpelled right by 
young ſcholars. when they fee the figure, in order to 
teach them the art of ſpelling. And if to this were 
added ſome beautiful expreſiion or deſeript ion of the 
thing, taken out of our beſt Engl poets, to be repeat- 
„ eee pee che higure 

on it, 

Or if on one fide were a — in Engliſh and on 
the other the ſame thing expreſſed in Latin, Greek, or 
3 ſor ſuch who leatn thoſe languages. 
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Or if fingle names of famous men and women were 
on one fide; and the reverſe contained the hiſtory, or 
ſome ſhort account, of thoſe petſous whoſe names are 
ſo famous. | 

What if in a ſheet of paper, or a two-penny book, 
were written a hundred proverbs or wiſe ſayings, col- 
lected out of moraliſts, ancient and modern, relating 
to all the virtues and vices; and. a collection of the 
molt eminent examples of theſe wices and virtues were 
ſuperadded: and if one or more ſolid bodies of wood, 
of ſixteen, twenty, or thirty-two flat ſides were formed 
with the name of one virtue or vice inſcribed on each 
fide; and by the trolling of this many-fided toy, the 
uppermoſt word or name ſhould be an indication what 
proverb, or what example to require ? 

There have been, I confeſs, ſeveral ſorts of cards in- 
vented with proverbs, with various learned figures, and 
Sea devices upon them : but, as far as I can 
learn, theſe have been but mere pictures and orna- 
ments to the hearts and diamonds : theſe learned devices 
and Hpures have had no ſhare in the game: the card: 
are uſed like common cards ſtill, without any manner | 
of improvement of any of the gameſters in theſe 
ſciences, But what I propoſe, is a contrivance to ren- i 
der theſe words, or figures, or ſentences, the very im- 
plements or engines of the ſport itſelf, without ſo muck 
us the form of any /pade, or club, or heart, or diamond 
drawn upon the chart or tablet. 

Some of theſe exerciſes and diverſions, if happily 
contrived, may not only be fit to entertain children in 
their younger years, but may uſefully amuſe them 
when they are grown up toward manly age. 

For my part, I own myſclf to be fo much unſkilled 
in the various games uſed among us, that I am not fit 
to contrive, nor capable of inventing ſuch uſeful paſ- 
time. But I wiſh ſome of the ſons of ingenuity had 
ſcience and virtue ſo much at heart, as to attempt ſuch 
u ſervice to mankind. And pareats ſhould feek ſome I * 
ſoit of delightful employmeats or recreations for the 
leiſure-hours of their ſong and their daughters, hes 
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they are in the ſtage of youth, that they may be the' 
more eaſily withheld from thoſe diverſions of the pre- 
ſent age, which are ſo faſhionable and yet fo danger- 
ous. | 

Among theſe dangerous and modiſſi diverfions,/I can- 
not forbear to mention midnight-aſſemblies, playbouſery 
gaming-tables, arid maſquerades, Let parents who would 
willingly ſee their children walking in the = of 
picty and virtue, endeavour to guard their inclinations 
from theſe enticing amuſements. The religion and 
conſcience of many a well inclined youth, have been 
expoſed to great and imminent danger _ thoſe 
ſcenes of vanity and folly, to ſay no worſe. My buſi- 
neſs is not to rail at them, though ſome of my readers 
will hardly forgive me that I deal with them ſo ten- 
derly, and give them names of ſo ſoft à ſound. But 
this muſt be conſeſſed, that if perſons of piety fre- 
quent them, they too much riſ their charater and 
their innocence, and expoſt their virtue and their piety - 
to great and needleſs temptations + or at Walt by giv- 
ing the ſanction of their preſence at ſuch places, and 
on ſuch occaſions, may make themſelves acceſfary to- 
the ruin of thoſe who may be leſs fortified againſt their 
inſnaring tendency. | « 

Vet ſome of theſe diverſions and amuſements are ſo 
charming to- many a young thoughtleſs creature, that' 
no riſk 18 thought too great to run, if they may but 
pleaſe their cars and their eyes, and gratify their idle 
pily and vain inclinations. Hence theſe houſes of pleaſure 
a in are filled and frequented : hence the theatres are crowd - 
ed, and gaming-rooms attended by multitudes of youth, 
whoſe parents have enjoyed the blefling of a ſtricter 
education: and though their eſtate can ſcarcely ſup- 
port their irregular expence, yet they gratify their 
children in theſe hazardous recreations, and take no 
pains to cure them of this pernicious folly. a 

But the children of our age will pertly reply, 
What, we muſt live like no-body ? Muſt we turn 
* old Puritans again? Muſt we look like fools in com- 
* pany, where Tere is ſcarcely any diſcourſe but of 
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* playt, operas, and maſqyerades, of cards, dice, and mid- 
K 1 And pray what fin is there in auy 
« of them?“ | 

To this I an/wer, that I am very ſorry to find that 
the children of religious parents chooſe and delight in 
company where theſe things are the chief ſubje& of 
converſation. I fear, leſt God and virtue, and the im- 
portant things of another world, are utterly baniſhed 
out of ſuch a vifiting-room, where theſe diſcourſes are 
the chief entertainment, and there is little place found 
for any profitable converſation, even about the molt 
uſeſul and valuable affairs of this life. 

But, light as theſe pert queſtions are, I will conſi- 
der them one aiter another. Tou ſay firſt, « Muſt 
% we. look like old Puritans ; Muſt we live like no- 
„ body?” No, my friends, I am not perſuading you 
to return to the habit and guiſe of your anceſtors, noc 
to tranſact your vitits, nor to model your diverſions by 
the pattern of ſourſcore years ago. There is a certain 
faſhion and-appearance of things that belongs to every 
age: modes of converſation, and forms of behaviour, 
are ever changing in this life: and it is no improper 
thing for perſons, according to their rank and figure 
in life, to conform themſelves ta the preſent cuſtoms, 
as far as they are innocent, and have no evil influence 
upon morality or teligion. But where auy unhappy 
cuſtoms prevail in the world that make an iaroad upon 
your piety, that endanger your virtue, that break thc 
good order of religious families, and are uſually or al- 
ways attended with ſome muſchievous conſequences, 
ſurely in theſe inſtances it is better to look like a Pu- 
ritan, and ſtand almoſt alone, than to follow the mul- 
titude in the road that leads to iniquity and miſchict. 
A Puritan, or a — from the vain or dangerous 
courſes of a vicious world, is to this day a name of 
laſting glory ; though the enemies of God and of your 
anceſtors, may caſt it upon them in a way of reproach. 
There are ſome things in which you mutt dare to be 
Cingular, if you would be Chriftians, and eſpecially in 
a corrupt and degenerate age. A ſenſe of the love of 
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God ſecured to your hearts, and an iriward peace of 
conſcience, will infinitely coumtervail the enmity of the 
world, and overbalance the reproaches of an ungodly 
generation. | 
Beſides, if the families that profeſs religion, and de- 
fire to preſerve piety amongſt them, and to tranſmit it 
down to their childrens children, would but hea 
join together, in a reſolved abſtinence from theſe hazard - 
ous diverſions, there would be no need of any one of 
you to ſtand alone, and your appearance on the fide of 
virtue would not be ſingular. You might animate and 
ſupport one another with public courage, and, having 
God and virtue on your fide, you might, in ſome mea- 
ſure, bear down the effrontery and ridicule of an age 
of vice and ſenſuality ; an age wherein comedies and 
maſquerades, gaming-tables and midnight-aſſemblies 
are become the modiſh diverſions. A 
But ſtill it may be ſaid, What fin is there in any of 
them] Bear with me then while I take them in order 
one after another, and briefly give my opinion con- 
cerning each of them. ” ö 
1. Let us begin with the playbmuſe, It is granted, 
that a dramatic repreſentation of the affairs of tremits 
life is by no means ſinful in itfelf : I am inclined to 
think, that valuable compoſitions might be made of 
this kind, ſuch as might entertain a virtuous audience 
with innocent delight, and even with fome real profit. 
Such have been written in French, and have, in times 
|, been ated with applauſe. But it is too welt 
Lack that the comedies which appear on our ſta 
and moſt of the tragedies roo, have no deſign — 
u- religion or virtue in its beſt light, nor to render vice 
ul- odious to the ſpectators. In many of them, piety 
ef. makes a ridiculous figure, and virtue is dreſt in the 
2us habit of folly ; the ſacred name of God is frequently 
of taken in yain, if not blaſphemed ; and the man of fla- 
our grant vice is the fine gentleman, and the poet's fa 
ch. vourite, who muſt be rewarded at the end of the 
e Play. | e 
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Beſides, there is nothing will paſs on our theatres 
that has not the mixturg of ſome amorous intrigue : 
lewdneſs itſelf reigns, and riots in ſome of their ſcenes :. 
ſobriety is put quite our of countenance, and modeſty 
is in certain danger there: the youth of ſerious reli- 

ion, that ventures ſometimes into this infected air, 
Lale his antidotes too weak to reſiſt the contagion. 
The pleaſures of the cloſet and devout retirement are 
ſuſpended firſt, and then utterly vanquiſhed by the 
overpowering influence of the laſt comedy : the fancy 
is all over deſiled, the vain images rife uppermoſt in 
the ſoul, and pollute the feeble attempts of devotion, 
till by degrees ſeeret religion is loſt and forgotten: 
aud in a httle time the playhouſe has got ſo much the 
maſtery of conſcience, that the young Chriftian goes 
to bed after the evening-drama, with as much ſatisſac- 
tion and eaſe, as he uſed to do after evening - prayer. 

If there have been found two or three plays which 
have been tolerably free from lewd and profane mix - 
tures, there are {ome ſcores or hundreds that have many 
 bateful paſſages in them, for which no excuſe can be 

made. Aud when all the charming powers of pocſ) 
and muſic are joined with the gayeſt ſcenes and enter- 
fainments, to aſſault the ſenſes and the ſoul at once, 
and to drive out virtue from the poſſeſſion of the heart, 
it is to be feared that it will not long keep its place 
and power there. What a prophet of their own ſays of 
the court, may with much more truth and juſlice Be 
ſaid of the theatre: a | 


_ dtis a golden, but a fatal circle, + 

Upon whoſe magic ftirts a thouſand devils 
«4 . tempting inadcence, 40. 
And beckon early virtue from its centre. 


'\ Another of the ports, of the town, who. made no 
pretences to virtue, and who well knew the qua · 
| Ties of the theatre, and its miſchie vous influence, 


writes thus of it: 
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It could be 7 to trace all the vice | 
T hat jrom the playhouſe takes immediate riſe.. 


It is the unexhaufted magazine 
T hat flocks the with vanity and ſin. * 
By flouriſbing ſo lon 


| 29 — | 
And many hundred ſouls are now unbleft, * 
Which elſe had dy*d in peace, and found eternal rg. 


As for any of my friends who are not yet convinced 
of the juſtice of theſe cenſures, I entreat them to read 
what Mr. Collier, Mr. Bedford, and Mr. Lame have 


written on this ſubject. And though I woyld by no 


means juſtify and ſupport every remark they have 
made, yet I think every reader who has a modeſt and 
pious foul, and has the cauſe of God and virtue near 
his heart, will be a little afraid to give his preſence 
there, leſt he ſhould ſeem to encourage ſuch incentives. 
to iniquity and profanereſs : or if he ſhould go thither 
once, merely to ſee and know what it is, I will per- 
ſuade myſelf he will not make it his practice, or fre- 
quent that houſe of infection. b 

But you will ſay, © There is ſome advantage to be 
6 2 by theſe entertainments: there is a deal of 
fine language in them, and faſhionable airs of con- 
« verſation : there are · many of the fooleries of liſe 
« expoſed in the theatre, which" ſuit not a more ſo- 
« lemn place; and comedics will teach us to know 
« the world, and to avoid the ridicule of the age. 

But let my younger friends, who are ſo willing to 
im in their knowledge of the world and polite» 

5, remember, that whatſoever may be gotten, there 
is much more to be loſt among thoſe perilous and en+ 
ticing ſcenes- of vanity : the riſk of their virtue and 
ſcrious religion, can never be recompenſed by the 
learning a tew fine ſpceches and modilh / airs, or the 
correction of ſome awkward and unfaſhionable pied 


of behaviour, This is to plunge beadlong into tha 


ſea, that I may waſh off a little dirt from my oo 
to venture on poiſon in order to cure à pimple. ; 
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Beſides, moſt or all of theſe ends might be attained 
by reading ſome few of the beſt of them in private: 
though I confeſs, I am cautious how I recommend 
this practice, becauſe I think that almoſt all theſe dra- 
matic compoſutes in our age, have ſome dangerous 
mixtures in them. Thoſe volumes of ſhort effays 
which are entitled the Spe#ator, will give a ſufficient 
knowledge of the ways of the world, and-cure us of a 
* follies, without the danger that there is 
in reading of plays: though even in thoſe very vo- 
lumes, I could heartily wiſh that here and there a leaf 
were left out; wherein the writers ſpeak too favourably 
of the ſtage, and now and then (though rarely) intro- 
duce a ſentence that would raife a bluſh in the face of 
ſtrict virtue. - 


2. The next forbidden diverfion is the maſſuerade. 


By all the deſcriptions that I have heard of it, it ſeems 
to be à very low piece of foolery, fitted for children 
and for perſons of a little and trifling genius, who can 
entertain themſelves at blind-men's-brf. And as the 
entertainment is much meaner than that of the theatre, 
ſo it is ſomething more hazardous to virtue and inno- 
cence. It does not fo much as pretend to any fuch 
improvement of the mind as the theatre profeſſes ; 
while it lays a more dreadful ſnare to modefty, and has 
made tòo often a diſmal inroad on the morals of thoſe 
that *frequent it. Could I but perſuade perſons to 
read what the Right Reverend the late Lord Biſhop 
of London has publiſhed, in his ſermon for the Reforma- 
tion of Manners, I am ready to think, that all thoſe 
who profeſs virtue, would refrain their feet far from it, 
_—_ come near the doors of the houſe. Has words are 
e: 
Amongſt the various engines contrived by a cor- 
6 rupt generation to ſupport vice and profaneneſa, and 
« keep them in countenance, I muſt particularly take 
« notice of maſquerades, as they deprive virtue and 
« religion of their laſt refuge, I mean 2 which 
s keeps multitudes of ſinners within the bounqs of de- 
ceney, after they have broken through al he riet 
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« of principle and conſcience. But this invention 


«6 


« 
« 
« 
10 
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ſcts them free from that tie alſo ; being neither bet- 
ter nor worſe, than an opportunity to ſay and do 
there, what virtue, decency, and good manners wilt 
not permit to be faid or done in any other place. If 
perſons of either ſex will frequent lewd and profane 
plays, or openly join themſelves to Iooſe and Atheiſt i- 


cal aſſemblies of any kind, they have their reward, 


they are ſure to be marked and branded by all good 
men, as perſons of corrupt minds and vicious ineli- 
nations, who have abandoned religion and all pre- 
tences to it, and given themſelves over to luxu 

and profaneneſs. And as bad as the world is, this 
is a very heavy load upon the characters of men, 
and in ſpite of all the endeavours of vice to bear up 
and keep ĩtſelf in countenance, it ſinks them by de- 
grees into infamy and contempt... But this perni- 
cious invention intrenches vice and profancneſs a- 
gainſt all the aſſaults and impreſſions of ſhame : and 
whatever lewdueſs may be concerted, whatever lunu- 
ry, immodeſty, or extravagance\may be committed 
in word or deed, no one's reputation is at ſtake, no 


one's character is reſponſible fon it. A eireum- 


{tance of ſuch terrible conſequenet to virtue and 
good manners, that if ma/querades ſhall ever be re- 
vived (as we heartily hope they will not) all ferrous 
Chrittians within theſe two great and populous cities 
will be uearly concerned to lay it to heart, and dili- 
gently beſtir themſelves in cautioning their friends' 
and neighbours againſt ſuch fatal ſnares. Particu - 
larly, all who have the government and education” 
of youth, ought to take the ' greateſt care to keep 
them out of the way of this dangerous temptation,” 
and then to labour againſt the ſpreading of it. 


«+ I cannot forbear to add, that, all religious conſi- 
derations apart, this is a diverſion that no true Zng-' 


l;/bman ought to be fond of, when he remembers 
that it was brought in among us by the ambaſſador” 
of a neighbouring uation in the laſt reigp, while bis 


maſter was in meaſures to cnſlave us: and indeed, 
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there is not a more effectual way to enſlave a people, 
than firſt to diſpirit and enfeeble them by licen- 
« tiouſneſs and effeminacy.” Thus far the right te- 
verend author,- whoſe zeal for the ſuppreſſion of all 
theſe tempting machineries, has been ſo conſpicuous 
and honourable. 

3. The third place of dangerous reſort, is the gam- 


ing-table, Many young gentlemen have been there 


bubbled and cheated of large ſums of money, which 
were given them by their parents to ſupport them ho- 
nourably in their ſtations. In ſuch ſort of ſhops, young 
ladies are tempted to ſquander away too large a ſhare 
of their yearly allowance, if not of the — which 
their parents have made for their whole lives. It is a 
fatal fnare to both ſexes: if they win, they are allured 
ſtill onward, while, according to their language, luck 
runs on their fide: if they loſe, they are tempted to 
another and another caſt of the die, and enticed on ſtill 
to freſh games by a deluſive hope, that fortune will 
turn, and they ſhall recover all that they have loſt. In 
the midft of theſe ſcenes their paſſions riſe ſhamefully, 
a greedy defire of gain makes them warm and eager, 
and new lofſes plunge them ſometimes into vexation 
and fury, till the ſoul is quite beaten off from its guard, 
and virtue and reaſon have no manger of command 
over them. 


My worthy friend Mr. Neal, in his 2 
ſermon, has taken occaſion not only to inform us, that 


4 merchants and tradeſmen mix themſelves at theſe 
tables with men of deſperate fortunes, and throw the 
dice for their eſtates: but in a very decent and 
ſoft manner of addreſs has mquired, © Whether public 
o gaming in virtuous ladies is not a little out of cha- 
« rater ? Whether it does not draw them into mixed 
% company, and give them un air of boldneſs, which 
« is perfectly inconſiſtent with that modeſty, which is 
« the ornament of the fair ſex ? Whether it does not 
6 engage them in an habit of idleneſs, and of keeping 
ill hours? Whether their paſſions are not ſometimes 
« difordered ? And whether the loſſes they Tuſtin, 
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«© have not. a-tendency to breed ill blood in their fa- 
« milies, and between their neareſt relations? It has 
been often obſerved, that gaming in a lady has uſu- 
« ally been attended with the loſs of reputation, and - 
„ ſometimes of that which is ſtill more valuable, her 
« Hrtue and honour.” Thus far proceeds this uſeful 
ſermon, 712 

No if theſe be the diſmal and t conſequences 
of the gaming · table, the loſs of a little money is one of 
the leaſt injuries you ſuſtain by it. But what if you 
ſhould ſtill come off gainers ? Is this the way that God 
has taught or allowed us to procure the neceſſary com- 
forts of life? Is this a ſort of labour or traffic-on 
which you cad aſk the bleſſing of heaven? Can you 
lift up your face to God, and pray, that he: would f - 
ceed the caſt of the die, the drawing of the lot, or the 
dealing out of the cards, ſo as to increaſe your gain, 


| while it is the very ſenſe and language of the prayer, 1 
[ that your neighbour may ſuſtain fo much loſs ? This is 1 
4 a fad and guilty circumſtance which belongs to gaming, 4 
. that one can gain nothing but what another loſes ; and 4 
„ couſcqueptly, we cannot aſk a %% upon ourſelvea, | 
” but at the ſame time we pray for,a 255 upon our 
xy neighbour. — | 
„ Will you hope to excuſe it by ſayings that my 
d ncighbour conſents to this blaſt, or this loſs, by enter- 

| ing into the game, and there is no injury where there 
”- i. is confent? | 
1 I anſever, that though he conſents to loſe condition- 
fe ally, and upon a venturous hope of gain, yet he is not il 
he willing to ſuſtain the loſs ab/o/utely but when either“ 
- chance, or his veighbour's ſkill in the game has deter- | 
| | 


mined againſt him, then he is conſtrained to loſe, and 
does it unwillingly ; ſo that he ſtill ſuſtains it as aloſs, 
or misfortune, or evil. Now if you aſk a blefſing from 
heaven on this way of your getting money, you aſk 
rather abſolutely that your neighbour may ſuſtain a loſs, 
without any regard to the cgndition of his hope of gain. 
Your wiſh and prayer is directly that you may get, 
ad he may loſe ; you cannot wiſh, this good to your» 
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ſelf, but you wiſh the contrary evil to him: and there- 
fore I think gaming for gain cannot be conſiſtent with 
the laws of Chi, which certainly forbid us to wiſh 
evil to our neighbour, 

And if you cannot ſo much as in thought aſk Gpd's 
bleſſing on this, as you certainly may on ſuch recrea- 
tions as have an evident tendency innocently to exer- 


eiſe the body and relax the mind, it ſeems your con- 


ſcience ſecretly condemns it, and there is an additional 
proof of its being evil to you. 

All the juſteſt writers of morality, and the beſt 
caſuiſts, have generally, if not univerſally, determined 
«gainſt-theſe methods of gain. Whatſoever game may 
be indulged as lawful, it is {till as a recreation, and not 
as a calling or buſineſs of life: and therefore no larger 
ſams ought to be riſked or ventured in this manner, 
than what may be lawfully laid out by any perſons for 
their preſent recreation, according to their differeut 
circumſtances in the world. 

Beſides all this, think of the loſs of time, and the 
waſte of life that is continually made by ſome who fre- 


quent theſe gaming-places. Think how it calls away 


many a youth from their proper bulineſs, and tempts 
then to throw away what is not their own, and to riſk 
the ſubſtance, as well as the diſpleaſure of their pa- 
rents, or of their maſter, at all the uncertain hazards 
of a dice-box. Read the pages which Mr; Neal has 
employed on this theme, in the ſermon juſt now cited : 
read what Mr. Dorrington has written ſeveral years ago 
on this ſubje& of gaming: I wiſh ſuch diſcourſes were 


reſn in print, and put into the hands of every one who 
| 3 lies under this temptation. 


4. The idaighiaſemùlier are the laſt which I ſhall 
mention of thoſe modiſh and hazardous diverſions, 
wherein youth are drawn away to much vanity, and 
plunged into the ſenſual gaieties of life ; and that at 
thoſe hours, part of which ſhould be devoted to the re- 
ligion of the family, or the cloſet, and partly to the 
nightly repoſe of nature. It is acknowledged to be 
proper and needful, that young people — be io- 
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dulged in ſome recreations, agreeable to their age, and 
ſuitable to the condition in which Providence has 
placed them. But I would aſk whether the great and 
only valuable end of recreation is to be expected from 
theſe midnight-aſſemblies, namely, to relieve us from the 
fatigues of life, and to exhilarate the ſpirits, ſo as thereby to 
fit us for the duties of life and religion ? Now are thefethe 
roper means to fit us for the duties of either kind! 
Per aps it will be ſaid, that dancing, which is praftiſed 
in thoſe aſſemblies, is an exerciſe conducive to health, 
and therefore a means of fitting us for the duties of life. 
But may not the unſeaſonableneſs of the midnight-hour 
prevent and over-balance the, benefit, that might other- 
wiſe be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the exerciſe ? Is it like- 
ly that natural health ſhould be promoted, or preſerv- 
ed, by changing the ſeaſons and order of nature, and 
by allotting thoſe hours to exerciſe, which God and 
nature have ordained to reff ? Is the returning home 
after five or, fix hougs dancing, through the cold and 
damp of the miduight- air, a proper means of preſerving -< 
health? or rather, is it not more likely to impair auc 
deſtroy it? Have not theſe fatal effects been tob often 
fclt ? Have there not'been ſacrifices of human life of- 
fered to this miduight - idol? Have there been no fair 
young martyrs to this unſekfonable folly? Are there not 
ſome of its ſſaves who are become feeble, labouring under 
ſore diſcaſes, and ſome of them fallen aſleep in death? 
Have not their muſic and their dancing, inſtead of na- 
tural reſt in their beds, brought t Jn to a lo 
b filence in the grave, and an untimely reſt in a bed 
duit ? Thoſe amiable pieces of human nature, who 
were lately the joy * hope of their too indulgent 
1 parents, are now the bitterneſs of their hearts ; and 
T7 thoſe very exerciſes from whence they hoped the con- 
i: WW tivuance of their joy, as the ſuppoſed means of con- 
4 firming their childrens health, are become an everlaſt- 
the 
be 


. 


laſting ſpring of their mourping. | 
And as thoſe midaight-recreations are badly ſuited 
to fit us for the duties of the civil life, ſo they are 
worſe ſuited to fit us —_— rather, they are more ap- 
h 
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parent fite to, the duties of religion, The re- 
gion of the cloſet, is negleRed, the beautiful regulari- 
ty and order of the 0 is broken; and when the 
right has been turned into day, a good part of the next 

day nd N 3 night, while the duties of the morn- 

ing, both to God and man, are unperſormed. Thoſe 

who have frequented theſe aſſemblies know all this, 

and are my witneſſes to the truth of it. Nay, the 

very practice itſelf, at thoſe unſeaſonable hours, tells 

all the world how much they prefer theſe dangerous 
ampſements to the worſhip of God in the evening, and 

in the morning, and to all the conveniencies and deco- 

rum of family-gorernment. Behdes, if I ſpeak to 
Chriftians, have you not found that the indulgence to 

this ſort of diverſions, which are uſually practiſed in 

thoſe unſeaſdnahle affemblics, leads the mind away in- 

ſenſibly from God and religion, gives a vanity to the 

{pirit, - and greatly abates the Brritual and heavenly 

* » , temper which ſhould belopg to Chriſtians ? Hath it 
not taken away the favour of godlneſs and tincture of 

* phety from ſome younger minds? And do elder Chriſ- 

* .tians never ſuffer by it ? Let it be further conſidered, 
bat fort of company you mingle evith in thoſe miduight- 
" ;  affemblics. * Are they molt frequented by the wiſe. and 
© pious, or by the more vaiu and vicfoug part of man- 
* Lind? Do they tend to fill your mind n the moſt 
improving notions, and your ears and your Tips with 

the moſt proper converſation? Do you that frequent 
them never find your piety in dauger there? Does 
ric religion and prayer reliſh ſo well with you after 
n thoſe gaudy nights of mirth and folly ? And da you 
= vs then, when you join in thoſe aſſemblics, practiſe the 
.W commands of God, to alain from all appearance of evil, 
aaa — wy the, paths of temptation ? Can you pray for 
a bleſling on your attendance on theſe nudnight-mect- 

ings ? Or can you hope to run into the midſt of thoſe 

Iparks and living 4 and yet not be burned, nor ſo 

much as have your garments finged? Are not parents 

very generally ſenfible, that there are dangerous ſnares 
#0 youth in thoſe gay diverſions? Aud therefore the 
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mother will herſelf go along with her young offspring, 
to take caie of them, and to watch over them; and 
perhaps there is ſcarcely any place or time which more 


wants the watchful eye Uf a ſuperior,» But here let 
me aſk, is this all the reaſon why the mother attends 


thoſe (cenes of vanity ? Has ſhe no reliſh for them her- 


ſelf? Has ſhe no ay buniours of her own to be grati- 
fied, which ſhe ai uiſes and covers with the prctence 
of a parental ſolicitude for the virtue and honour of 
her offspfing ? Are, there no mothers who Treely lead 
their childten* into thoſe perilous: places, Mete Toul 
and body are if danger, and are really their” temiplers, 
under # colour of being their guardians 7 

You*will plead, perhaps, tHat-fome of tlie ſe things: 
are proper for the improvement of young peo people in 
good. hrreding and 2 cl: They muſt be brought 
into company, to lee the . and to learn how. to- 
behave with becoming 3 Well, ſuppo ſe theſe 
aſſemblies to be academies of politeneſs, and ike young *, * 
people e attend there upon Avis of good-breedin 

st no other time ſo fit as r to * - ij 
youth of both ſexes, and to breed them well ? May not 
an hour or. t be ap inted, at mote. proper ſeaſons, 
by ſelect e mutual 88 tion and inng- 
cent delight? Can den be no genteel recreations en- 
joyed, no leffons of behaviour taught. b day: light? 
Can no method of improvement in e be 
contrived and ein. which ſhall, be more ſecure 
from temptations and inconvenicucies ? Are there non6 
which ate more harmleſs, more innocent, of better - 
aN among perfons of ſtriet piery, and which mis 

le inroady'oh the duties of life, both fulftary aud ſo- 
cial, civil and religious? 

Shall I Inquire once more, wht is done at wany of * 
thoſe midvight-aſfemblies, before the dance of Wu 
or when it 18 ended, and what ih the entertainmen "& 
thoſe who are not engaged'in e q eig ? AW they not 
active in gaming ? Ave er far e d e bf the 


Your? AR not children edbcdted; by this means, id 
ede * N rey ne fucit. 
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a reliſſi of it, as proves afterwards pernicious to the? 
Now if gaming be not a practice fit to be encouraged, 
what tncpuragement do thoſe afſemblics deſerve, 8 255 
gaming is one of the chief diverſions or huſineſs? 
But it is time to put an end to this ſort of difcourſe. 
I beg pardon of my readers for having drawn it out 
to ſo great a length: for I have faid too much on 
this 1 for thoſe who have no inclination to theſe 
criminal and dangerous diverſions: and I wiſh I may 
have ſaid enough to do good to thoſe who have. 
Upon the whole, I conclude, it is the duty of pa- 
rents who would give their children a good education, 
to ſce to it that children, in their younger years, do not 
indulge ſuch recreations as may ſpoil all the good effects 
of the pious inſtructions, the prayers, and eure of their 
parents. Otherwiſe, if you encourage them in ſuch 
recreations, you are building up thoſe vanities of mind, 
and thoſe vicious inclinations with one hand, which 


ou labour to prevent or to deſtroy with.the 'other. 
. * - | 4 69 1180 J 22 * - . | 
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Of the profiler Degrees of Liberty an "Reflraint in the 
Education of a Son, illuftrated” by" Example. þ 


O weak and. unhappy ie human nature, that it 's 
ever ready to run into extremes; and when we 
would recover ourſelves; from an exceſb on the right 
hand, we know not where to ſtop till we are got to an 
exceſs, on the left. Inſtances of this kind "are inn; 
 merable in all the affairs of human life 4 but it is hard · 
ly more remarkable in any thing, than in the RR and 
ſevere education of our fathers'a century ago, and in 
the moſt profuſe and unlimited liberty at 3s itdulged 
to childten in our age. 1715 = (9112898 is 10 1 _ 
In thaſe days}. the ſons' were bred up to learning by 
terrible diſeipline : every Greed and by. author they 
verſed: with, was attended with one orf many new, 
rges;) to drive tit into weguliothote wit II? 
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and not the leaſt miſdemeanor in life could eſcape the 
leſh : as though the father would prove his daily love 
70 his ſon by never ſparing his rod, Prov. xiii. 24. Now- 
a-days young malter muſt be treated with a fooliſh 
fondneſs, till he is grown to the ſize of man ; and let 
his faults be ever ſo heinous, and his obſtinacy ever ſo. 
great, yet the preceptor muſt not lethim hear the name 
of the rod, leſt the child ſhould be frighted or hurt; 
the advice of the wiſeſt of men is utterly forgotten, 
when he tells us, that. due corre#lon ſhall drive out the- 
folly that is bound up in the heart of a child, Prov. xxii. 
15. Or elſe they boldly reverſe his divine counſel, © 
Prov. xii. 24. as though they would make the rule 
of their practice a direct contradiction to the words of 
Solomon, namely, He that ſpareth the rod loveth his fon, 
lu he that hateth him chaftens him betimes. 3-141 
In that day, many children were kept in a moſt ſer- 
vile ſubjection, and not ſuffered to ft down, or ta 
ſpeak, in the preſence of their father, till they were 
come to the age of one-and-twenty. The leaſt degree 
of freedom was eſteemed a bold preſumption, and in- 
curred a ſharp reproof, Now they are made familiar 4 
companions to their parents, almoſt from the » 14 
1 nurſery; and therefore they will bear a 4 5 
or rebuke at their hand. ö — 
In the beginning of the laſt century, and ſo onward 
to the middle of it, the children were uſually obliged. 
55 to believe what their parents and their maſters taught 
re ds ; 
we” them, whether they were principles of ſcience, or ar- 
' ticles of faith and practice: they were tied down al- 
moſt to punctilio, as though it were neceſſa 30 
ſalvation z they were not ſuſferec to examine or = 
uire whether their teachers were in the right, add £ 
cely knew upon what grounds they were to aſſent 
to the things that were taught them; for it was a 1 
maxim of all teachers, that the learner muſt believe: py 
Diſcentem operte credire. Then an ipfſe dixit, or Ariffotle 4 
leid ſo, was a ſufficient proof of any propoſſtion in the } 
* and for a man of five-and-twenty to be 4 
Chiiltian and: a TO « Diſſenter or a Church- 1 
3 br 
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man, it was almoſt reaſon enough to ſay, that his fa- 
ther was ſo, But in this century, when the docttine 
Of a juſt and reaſonable liberty is better known, too 
many of the preſent youth break all the bonds of na- 
ture and duty, and run to the wildeſt degrees of looſe- 
neſs, both in belief and practice. They flight the re- 
ligion which their parents have taught them, that they 
may appear to have choſen a religion for themſelves : 
and when they have made a creed or belief of their 
own, or rather borrowed ſome ſcraps of infidelity from 
their vain companions and equals, they find pretences 
enough to caſt off all other creeds at once, as well as 
the counſels and cuſtoms of their religious predeceſ- 
lors. | 

The practices of our fathers (ſay they) were pre- 
* ciſe and fooliſh, and ſhall be no rule for our con- 
« duct; the articles of their faith were abſurd and 
„ myKerious, but we will believe nothing of myſtery, 
<« Jeſt our faith ſhould be as ridiculous as theirs.” In 
their younger years, and before their reaſon is half 
grown, they pretend to examine the ſublimeſt doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity ; and a raw and half-witted boy 
ſhall commence an Infidel, becauſe he cannot compre- 
hend ſome of the glorious truths of the goſpel; and 
laughs at his elders and his anceſtors, for believing 
what they could not comprehend. 

The child now-a-days forgets that bis parent 1s 
obliged, by all the laws of God and nature, to train 
him up in his own religion, till he is come to the pro- 
per age of diſcretion to judge for himſelf ; he forgets, 
or he will not know, that the parent is intruſted with 
. the, care of the ſouls of his young offspring by the 
very laws of nature, as well as by the revealed cove- 
nants of innocency and of grace. The ſon now-a-dzys 
forgets the obligations he 18 ynder to honour and obey 
the perſons that gave him birth; he pays no regard to 
the doctrines which led on his anceftors to the love of 
God and man ; whereas doctrines that have ſuch in- 
uence, claim at leaſt ſome degrees of attention, and 
elpecially from a ſon who has been trained up in them, 
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and beheld the effect of them in the piety of his pa- 
rents; nor will the very light of nature ſuffer: him to 
depart, from them, but upon the cleareſt judgment of 
his own mature reaſon, a thorough and impartial ſearch 
into the ſubject, the loud inward dictates of his con- 
ſcience, and the full evidence of his parents miſtake, 

So wanton and licentious a ſpirit has poſſeſſed ſome 
of the youth of the nation, that they never think they 
have freed themſelves from the prejudices of their edu- 
cation, till they have thrown off almoſt all the yokes 
of reſtraint that were laid upon them by God or man. 
Some take a petulant pride in laying aſide the holy 
ſcriptures, for the ſame reaſon that Timothy was ad- 
viſed to continue in them ; and that is, becauſe they have 
karned and known them from their very childhood, 2 Tim. 
111, 15. And ſome, perhaps, have been laughed out 
of their Chriftianity, 25 it ſhould be ſaid, their mo- 
thers and their nurſes had made them Chriſtians. 

Heretofore the ſons were ſcareely ſuſſered to be ab- 
ſent from home an hour, without expreſs leave, till 
they were arrived at the age of many nd laughtere 
till they were married; now both ſebes take an un- 
bounded licence of roving where they pleaſe, and from 
a dozen years old, they forget to aſk leaye"to wander 
or to viſit where their fancies lead them: at firſt the 
parent gives a looſe and winks at it, and then the child 
claims it as his due for ever, 

In ſhort, the laſt age taught mankind to believe that 
they were mere children, and treated them as ſuch; till 
they were near thirty years old ; but the preſent gives 


them leave to fancy themſelves complete men and 


women at twelve or fifteen ; and they accordingly 
judge and manage for themſelves entirely, and too 
often deſpiſe all advice of their elders. | 
Now, though it be ſufficiently evident that both 
theſe are extremes of liberty or reſtraint, yet if we 
judge by the reaſon of things, or by expenence and 
lucceſs, ſurely the ancient education is to h referred 
—_ the preſent, and of the two | 
N. wr 140 n . 
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If we would determine this by reaſon, it is eaſy to 
fee that a father of fifty or fixty years old, is fitter to 
judge for his ſon af four-and-twenty, in many watters 


of importance, than a boy of fifteen is to judge for 


himſelf. 

Or, if we would decide the matter by experience, it 
is plain enough that the poſterity of the former genera- 
tion (who are the fathers and the grandfathers of the 
preſent) had more of ſerious religion and true virtue 
amongſt them, than there is any hope or proſpe& of 
among the greateſt part of their children and grand- 
children, And if I would uſe a bold metaphor, I 
might venture to ſay with truth, the /aft century has 
brought forth more ſolid fruits of goodneſs, than the 
preſent can yet ſhow in bloſſoms ; and in my opinion, 
2 fy much owing to the pegle& of the pruning- 

_ kni , 

But after all, is there no medium between theſe two 
extremes, exceſs of confinement, and exceſs of liberty ? 
May not young underſtandings be allowed to ſhoor 
and — themſelves a little, without growing rank 
and rampant ? May not children be kept in a due and 
gentle ſubjection to their parents, without putting 
yokes of bondage on them? Is there no reaſonable 
reſtraint of the wild opinions and'violeat inclinations of 
youth, without making chains for the underſtanding, 
and throwing fetters on the ſouF? May not the young 


e begin to act like a man, without forgetting 
h 


e is a ſon? and maintain the full liberty of his 


own judgment, without inſolence and contempt of the 
opinions of his elders ? May not he who is bred up a 
Proteſtant and a Chriſtian, judge freely for bümkelf, 


without the prejudices of his education, and yet con- 


tinue a Chriſtian and a Proteſtant ſtill? Is it not poſ- 

ſible for the parent to indulge, and the child to enjoy, 

a juſt liberty, and yet neither encourage nor practiſe a 
licentiouſneſs ? 

Yes, ſurely ; and there have been inſtances in 

the laſt age, and there are ſome in this, both of pa- 

rents and children, that have learned to tread this middle 
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path, and found wiſdom and virtue in it, piety and 
peace. AAgathus has bred his ſon up under ſuch diſ- 
arne, as reuders them both proper examples to the 
world. 278 

Eugenio is juſt out of his minority, and in the twen- 
ty-ſecond year of his age he practiſes the man with all 
that virtue and decency, which makes his father's ac- 
quaintance covet his company ; and, indeed they may 
learn by bis diſcourſe the art of good reaſoning, as. 
well as the precepts of picty from his example. He 
is an entertaining companion to the gay young gentle- 
men his equals; and yet divines and philoſopbers take 
a pleaſure to have Eugenio among them. He is ca- 
refſed by his ſuperiors in honour and years; and though 
he is releaſed from the diſcipline of parental education, 
yet he treats the lady his mother with all that affec - 
tionate duty that could be defired or demanded” of him 
ten years ago: his father is content to ſee his own 
youth outſhined by his ſop, and confeſſes, that Zugenis » 
already promiſes greater things than Agathus did at 
thirty. : 1 "ab N 

If you aſk yhenee theſe happy qualities ariſe,. I 
grant there was ſome foundation tor them in the very - 
make of his nature; there was ſomething. of a com- 


plexiogal virtue mingled with his frame; but it is 


much more, owing to the wiſe conduct of his parents 
from his very infancy, and the bleſſing of divine grace 
attending their labours, their prayers, and their hopes, 
He was trained up from the very cradle to all the 
duties of, infant · virtue, by the allurements of love and 
remark, ſuited to his age; and neyer was driven ta 
practiſe any, thing by a ; a a haſty word, Where 
it wag poſſible for kinder aſfections to work the ſame | 
efe& by indulgence and dela g 
As faſt as his reaſoning powers began 49 appeariand 
exert themfelves, they were conducted in an caly-track. ,. 
of thoughts 10 find out, and obſervg the reaſopahlencle 
f exer pay of Np ury, and the engl debe af ++ 
child obedient to reaſon. and to, his. parents will i hie 


every departure from duty was ſhewn to be ſo contrary 
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to reaſon, as laid an early foundation for conſcience to 


work upon: conſcience began here to aſſume its of- 


ſice, and to manifeſt its authority in dictates, and re- 


proofs, and refſections of mind, peaceful or painful, 
according to his behaviour. When his parents obſerv- 
ed this inward monitor to awake in Fits ſoul, they 
could better traſt him out of their fight. - - - | 
When he became capable of conceiving of an al- 
mighty and inviſible Berng, 'who made this world and 
every creature in it, he was taught to pay all due re- 
gard to tliis God his Maker; and from the 'atithority 
and love of his father on carth, he was led to form 
right ideas (as far as childhood permitted) of the 
wer, government, and goodneſs of the univerſal and 
preme Father of all in heaven. 
He wus informed why puniſhment was due to an 
offenct againſt God or his parents, that his fear might 
become a ufeful paſſhoti'to' awaken and guard his vir- 
tue ; but he was ww at the ſame time; that 


where he heartily ted of a faut, ang retufned to 


his duty with new diligenge, chere was forgiveneſs to 
be obtained both of God and man. 1 
When at any time a friend interceded for him to bis 
father, aſter he had e of a fault, he was here- 
by directed into the doctrine of Feſur tht Mediator 
between God and man; and thus he knew him as an 
intercefſor, before he could well underſtand the notion 
of his /acrifice"and atonomernt. dds 24 
In his younger years he paſſed but twice under tle 
eorreQionoF the rod'; once for a fit of 'obftinticy and 
_— in a falſch66d ;' then be was givers up to 
chaſtifement, and it difpelled and cured the ſul- 
len humour for ever; and 9nce for the conteinpt of bis 
mother's a\thority he endured/the fcourge agsin, and 
de wanted it uo mere. 
"He wi enticed ſometimet to the love of letters, by 
making his Won 8 reward of fome dotneſtig Aut y, 
and a permimon to purſue ſome parts of learbihg, war 


the\ wppoined recomficher of Vis diligetice” d da 
ot in 6thers. | 0244 ** II Wa 
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There as nothing required of his memory but what 


was firſt (as far as poſſible] let into his underitanding : 
and by proper images and. repreſentations, ſuited t 
his years, he was taught to form ſome 1 | 
the things deſcribed, before he was bid to ſearn the 
words by heart. Thus he was freed from the danger 
of treaſuring up the cant and. jargon. of mere names, 
inſtead of the riches of ſolid —.—— a | 
Where any abſtruſe and difficult notions occurred in 
his courſe of learning, his preceptor poltponed them 


4 till he had gone through that ſubject in a more ſuper» 
q ficial way 3 for this purpoſe he paſſed twice through 
: all the ſciences ; and to make the doctrines of Chriſ- 
tianity eaſ to him in his childhood, he had two, ur 
three catechiſms compoſed by his tutor, each of them 
| ſuited to his more early or more improved Au Un 
1 ull at twelye years old he was thought fit to learn that 
ef N form, which is more univerſally taught, and ap- 
Prone r 9370+ 3 T6 i? * ; * 
ws Ag * inured to reaſoning from his childhood, 


8 ſo he was inſtructed to prove every thing, according to 
the nature of the ſuhject, by natural or moral argu- 

" ments, as far as his years would R599 thus. he 
| drew much of his early knowledge from reaſon, ar 

' , from revelation, by the force of his judgment, and not. 
— merely from his teachers by the ſtrength of his me - 


. mory, . #1 N 
— Hi parents were perſuaded indeed that they ought 
to teach, him the principles of virtue while be was a 
child; and the moſt important truths of religion, both 
natural and revealed, before he was capable of deriving 
them from. the fund of his own reaſon ;, or of framing 
a religion. for himſelf out of ſo large a book as the 
bible. They thought themſelves under the obligation 
of that divine command, Train up, 4. child in the. way; 
that he id ga, and - n he is old he will not depart 
ſrom ai, Prov, Axii, 6. And therefore from a child. 
E made bim acquainted with the holy ſcriptures, ad per- 
ſuaded him, to believe that they were geven, by the inſpi- 
ration of Gal, before it was poll for bi to taky i, 
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dhe qarg meme! from reaſon,” hiſtory, tradlitios; c. 
which muſt be joined together to cf the ſagred 
catwn, and prove the ſeveral books of the Bible tb be 
«ditene-"Þioagy) like Femothy, be continued in the things 
. ehichihe had learned, and had been affured of, af 
'evham he Sad learned them, 2 Tim. iii. 14, T 5, 16. Yet 
as his yrars advanced they thought it requiſite to ſhow 
bim the ſolid and rational foundations of his faith, that 
his hope might be built _ the nee. of God, 
_ not of meu. 
Thus the apoſtles and poophets — early 
njons2and being inſtrusted in the proofs of the 
Chriſtian religion and the divine original of his Bible, 
he pays a more cpnſtant and ſaered regard to it, fince 
his judgment and reaſon aſſure him that it is the word 
of God, chan when he wes a child, and · beReved it be- 
cayſe his mother told him ſo. He reads the feriptures 
daily now, not like the leſſons of his in fancy, but as 
the infallible fule of his faith and practioe ! he ſearches 
them c f day in his cloſety not t6/'corfirm Any ar- 
ticles and doct: ines that he is he ſolved tobe ve, but 
ut the noble Brrranr did) to examine and try whether 
"thoſe doctrines and artickæs dughit to he believed or no, 
— he wand taught in the wiyſery, © 6.9. 
After he arrived at fiftcen' he*was' fuffered to admit 
nothing into his full aſſent, tilt his nin ſuwv the rational 
evidence of the ſition itſelf ; or ak leaſt till he 
felt the power of thoſe rraſons which obliged him to | 
aſſent upon moral evidence and teſtimony; where the f 
cudeneds of ſenſe or of reaſor” were not to be'exped- | 
ed. He knew that he was not to hope fot thaththhe- £ 
«tiefl:prooft/that there is a pope at Nome, that the / 
Turle have dominion over Fudea, that St. Pau wrote 
am epiſtie to the Rims) that Cbii wu crucißed 
without the gates of 'Feraſaleni;'un@ int in"three days i = 
time he roſe from me Ae vnd year cer #6 e | 
- andweaſonable vide ge to cf d Fappert 
—— theſe! Where rating ehre for 
t com ech, he weld never N 
T ron Ons" W164) 01 4 
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2 part of his faith, till he ſaw ſull evidence of a ſpeak» 


ing God, and a divine revelation. th: Shane? 
. His tutor never impoſed any thing an him with: 
magiſterial air, but by way of advice recommended to 
him ſuch ſtudies and ſuch methods of improvement, as 
his experience had long approved ; he gave frequent 
hints of the danger of ſome opinions, aud the fatal 
conſequences of ſome modiſh and miſtaken principles 
He let him know generally what ſentiments he him- 
ſelf embraced among the divided opinions of the age: 
and what clear and comprehenſive knowledge, what 
ſatisfaction of judgment, ſerenity of mind, and peace 
of conſcience, were to be found in the principles which 
hc had choſen; but he exhorted his pupil ſtill to chooſe 
wiſely for himſelf, and ed him cet the ſciences, 
and in common and ſacred affairs, to frame bis own 
ſentiments by juſt rules of reaſoning + | | Eugenio 
did not ſupertiouly confige his belief 20 the opinions 
of his inſtructor, yet be could not but love the mas 
that indulged him in ſuch a liberty of and 
gave him fuch an admirable clue, by which he let 
himſelf into the ſecrets of k human and di- 
vine à thus under the and i ble influences 
of ſo prudent a ſuperviſor, he traced the paths of 
learning, and enjoyed the unſpeakable pleaſure of be- 
ing bis own teacher, and of framing his opinions him- 
ſelf. By this means he began early to uſe his reaſon 
wah freedom, and to judge for himſelf, without a ſet - 
vile ſubmiſſion to the authority of othersy. and yet to 
pay a juſt and ſolemn deference to perſons-of age aud 
experience, and particularly to thoſe who were the 
py and appointed guides of his youth, and who 
him on ſo gently in the paths of knowledge. 

He loves to call himſelf by the honourable name of 
— and though his particular ſentiments 

nearer to the opinions of fome — 4 

likes not 40 be called by the 
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Sa bie, I ihe e7 do but wainlain the wht e 
eceſ ts of Chriſtianity ; nor | 

;fe Wig his communion, 1 withho 

{ 95 + he theirs ; but 2s the ence of Gs 
juſt craficns, he eats b drinks with them 

0 of their common Lord, | + 140m alway 


: Impoſe nothing upon his practice contrary. 


; conſcience, 


13 is charity has its mite too: 45 he hard! 
42, Me Ep th Son of God in the i 
55 


ordinance O communion, | with thoſe 
7 m, Ds but a mere man; nor can he join with 
car 85 E. Socinians to 1 
„ den itt a pr 
parks fins £ iy ; Arg: WF, p * * ck 
e dares to believe the doctri 

PE err of CE. the ae pf the ge 
nit, and other. deſpiſed truths of the gaſpet ; andi this 
not becauſe hie - avceltors believed them, Hie. bebauſe 
Viz" cannot avid the 27 em 5 {cry ture. 
And if in ſome fe points of eſs im ance de takes 
leave to diſſer from the ſentiments © "hi is" elders, it is 
with ſuch a becoming modeſty, "that 14 -COnvInges vs fa- 
ther how, vawilling he is to di ent from him z, and yet 
he maintains. his opinion with ſych, an appearance of 
Ee; and pl pg an honeſt concei for froth and 
piety, that njakes 1 it h to his friends, that c 1 5 
der the ſtron Th raint of fn eee e 0 
Ee thoug be 55 perhaps | ſome new, apprebenÞ 7 

things, he is by no means led ihto thei by « 
licentious hwnour of gppoſing his teachers, nor a. 4 
top pride. of Fr ee-thinking, _ 

g was not kept'a tra @ the errors an le 

God 9d, Tap rs be . amongſt them, a" 


, without a rd pad . 
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early 1 given h F 1 a 
i x tribe of mortals, and Was in 19 145 
ring [jeſt from, a arganh ent, ſo th at > 10 
E never pats ** nor his 05 0 
tenAnce. He. is ever ready to tender a reafoul 
Chl hape, and tb defend his creed; Bithe 
Rn phe, ls iy h wth 4 diſputant ry? has ' 5 
t 17 at nts beſides gr 
1 A 1 8 5 wy the Seer of 
ilk, wit honour j 1 confines os faith” to'h 
ible, and his practice fo the rules det 
b 17 1525 mh; ELL if. SR 
et thinks as free at yain, hex 1 . 
5 who arro eld 
* . 1 2 perhaps 
oy 5 ap inqire, be wake Rr to 2 65 
18 K [a 2 Fr - apd Bi T 
ö ce * of the £597 | 
ce of N ne i . a 5 10h 
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1 mp 5 8 teu 2135 ent in "he gurlery, 12 
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ſpired fraruments, 25 Ys, thlldhos | eva big v 
Jene Ps there. company j ut, 
; Lon could. aſe £ ſuch | a freedom, 1 9 N 
1 on beg ot enterta n them with 
jp ſon ne to Fi 4 1 7 
G 2 25 „Ad tattle, and | impertinence,” but to hear. 
+ | eit 2 1 and fomet! [MES to anſwer a little queſ- 
0 ag Roy ue 55 might af. bim. P try. ke bas grown 
up to. xonth,. he was often admitted, into the room 
vi ki Nabe '» acquaintan ance, 22 was indulged * 
Uberty l alk ard inquire On Tutje&s that ſeeted to 
above, his.y Jer: oo was £008 raked. to u peak 3 "aac 
tc © or two. o $ own, thoy)2 hit cs dc 
FA 5 f iP modeſt 9 5 hen * 
pany Lf tl was approved ddp raiſed ff he 
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endmderſtanding be was always alpiring to imita - 
tion ; and the excefics and defects of his conduct were 
daily noticed und curcdt. ,20qs d ix} 
bHigeurighty was” gratified: abroad with new fights 
and focacn,! as | often as his parents could dot with 
enn venicuce that he mig lit not ſtare and wonder at 
every ſtrenge objekt or occurrence 3 but he made 
patient bf reſſraitit and diſappointment, when he ſeem- 
ed to indulge an e xceſſree deſire of any ncodleſo diver- 
ſioh. If be ſought any criminal pleaſures, or divertions' 
attepded with: grrat danger and inconvemence;; the 
it af them was abſolutely forbidden g but it whs/ 
dot ein fo kind a minner;: as: made the guilt ar peril 
of them uppeat in the ſtrongeſt light, and therebyt hey 
were rendered-hateful or formidable, rather than the 


EG b dem M. d: „ 25285 0 4 "a 
+; When 2 abroad in the world, 


his companions were ended to him by tho. pru- 
dence of his parents ; or if he choſe them himſelf, it 


was, ſtill within-the reach of his tutor s obſereat ion, or 
the 2 of his inther eye: n — oe — to 
rum lotiſe ĩnto promiſcuous company, tile n appeared 
that his mind was fimiifhed: with iteady principles of 
| virtue: till he had knowledge rnough to defend thoſe 
© principles; and to repel the-affaults that might be made 
upon his faith. And for this rraſon, till hoo ras 
twenty years old, he gave: account to his fuperiors ho 
be ſpent tie day, wlienſocver hei was abfent ſrom- 
hem à though theꝶ did not at that: age require that 
he nould atk formal leaye for a few heute ν˖,jEn 
Let it was hardly thonght fit t truſt Hias to bis 
own conduct for whole days together; left tho Hu 
meet with temptations too hard for his vitt vez. till he 
had gamed reſolution enough to fax NO boldly; and 
to maintain-an.obftinate refuſul of: perniciduts:-pleaſnres: 
He; was-toldi beford-hand> how the.:profanc und the 
lewd-would uſt: all-the uris of laddreſe : and han ub. 
rilly.they would practiſt uponhis good human with: 
powerful nd tempting importumincs:'/{ This: (et him 
<ven.upba his guard and though he carried Ria guet 
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neſs of temper always about with him, yet he learued 
io conceal it whereſgever it way neither proper nor 
ſafe to appear. By alittle conveile is the world, he 
found: that it was neceſſary to be pofitivez- bold, and 
unmoveable in rejecting every propoſal which might. 
endanger his charaQer or his morals ; eſpecially us e 
ſoon became ſenſible that n ſoft and cold demal gave 
courage to new attacks, and left him liable to be teaſ- 
ed with freſh. ſolicitat ions. He laid down this there» 
fore for a conſtant rule, that where his reaſon: had de+ 
termined any practice to be either plainly+ finfal, or- 
utterly inexpediem, be would gise ſo firm a. deniel, 
upon the principles of vittue an religion, as ſhould for 
ever dicouraye any further ſolicitationa. This gave 
him the (character of à man of reſolute! virtue even 
among the rakes of the time, nor was he ever eſteem- 
ed the leſs on his aceount. At firſt indeed be thought 
it a happy victory which he bad gatten over himſelf, 
when he could defy the ſhame of the world, and re- 
ſolve to be a Chriſtian in the feoe of vice and infide - 
lity : he found the ſhorteſt way ta conquer this focl- 
ith ſhame, was to renounce it at once: then it was 
caſy to practiſe ſingularity amidit a profane multitude, 
And when he began to get courage enough to profeiy 
reſolute piety without a bluſh, in the midſt of ſuch 
company as this, Agathus and Ergfle then permitted 
their fon to travel abroad, and to ſee more of the 
world, under the protection of tbeix daily prayers. 
His firſt tour was through the nei ing counties 
of England ;| be afterward the eireuit of his 
travels, till be had viſited foreign nations, and learned 
the value of his own. + prac ror tg be n vigh 
In' ſhort, the reftraints of 4 eye were 
tempered with ſo much liberty, and managed with ſuch 
— hy mo tenderneſs, and way OY | 
"ac were ſo gradually looſened, as faſt ag he grew wi 
enough to himſelf, that Zxgenio always carried 
about with him an in ward conviction of the great lure 
and wiſdom of his parents and bis tutor. The bau- 
mouts uf the child now en ſome reluctanee 
» 13 
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afaitiPithe pions dcipline'of his eltlers# but now he 
18 Wieck at manhood, there is nothing that he looks 
bach Upon with- greater ſatisfaction than the ſteps 


of their conduct, and the inſtances of his own-ſabmit- 
Yen. He often"recounts theſe things with pleaſure, 
ſome of die chief "favours of heaven, whereby he 
"Wha" guürded thr all the dangers and follies of 
5outh and childhood, and effetually kept, trough di- 
vine grace operating by "theſe happy means; from a 
thouſand ſorrows, and perhaps from everlaſting ruin. 
Though he has been releaſed ſome years From the 
ſtrictneſs of paternal government, yet he ſtill makes his 
parents his'choſen friends: and though they ceaſe to 
| e authority upon him und abſolute command, 
vet he pays the utmoſt deferenee to their counſels, and 
to the firſt notice of their inclinations.” You ſhall never 
Find him reſiſting and debating” againſt» their deſires 
und propenfities/m litthe common things” of life, which 
»re indifferent in themſelves ; he thinks it cawies/in it 
100 much contempt of thoſe whom God avd nature 
requires him to honbur, | In thofe inſtances of prac- 
tice which they otterly forbid in their family, he bears 
fo tender a regard to their peace, that he will ſtareely 
ever allow himſelf in them, even when he cannot ſee 
fufficieat reaſon to pronounce them unlawſul. Nor 
does he pay this regard to ts parents alone, but de- 
dies Hime in ſome gratiſieations which he eftetms 
* Vor of regard to what he aceoονỹ the mil- 
tuken judgment of ſome piaus per ſous with whom, be 
eonverſes and worſhips.” ' They are end, in 
N ä — ne. Own — — 
the dh to 84 tk | infirmities | of the ' 
dee. to the offence" f ie church of 
od, is he obſerved to be the confant practice 
\Agathis and Eruſli, und be maintains a 'grent re. 

1 xd the examples of fo much piety and (gopdueſs, 
Tven though bis reaſon does not lead him always te 
embrace their (opinions, Whenſocver he. enters into 
An important a&ion of life, he takes a filial to 
ſeck advice from his worthy parents; und it is'ubcaly 
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io bim te attempt any thing af moment without it. 
He does not indeed umverially practiſe all chæir ſenti- 
ments, but he gains their conſent $0 allow his own 
reaſon and choice. nn 
Some of the wild y young gentlemen ofthe 

happen to laugh at him for g io auch a iy till, 
and for ſhewing ſuch ſubjection to the old folks, (as 
they call them : with a ſcornſul ſmile they bid him 
6s k off his leading-ſtrings, and caſt away x} ana 
of bondage. But for the moſt he obſerver, 
that the ſame perſons ſhake-off-all-y $.at: once, and 
at once break the devde of axtatreydein av loahghty: 
they pay but little regard ta their ſaperior in heaven, 
any more than to thoſe on earth, and have forgot 
God and their parents together. Nor will Fever 

« moved (ſays he) with the reproaches of thoſe. w 
male a zeſt of things ſaered as well as civil, and treat 
«,\thew — — — the —— 
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"161 10% Due) em 7 0 
we Pooh ey woes SECT. **. 
„ ü a ea bes n 

o he Progr Digs of by and Bei, bs he 
—ů — Wenn 

JF i ene g that gen, Beg e e der ſome 
> rxeſtraint. When our inelinations are violent, and 

our judgment weak, it was a wiſe; proviſion of God 
_. our Creator, that we ſhould be under the conduct of 
| thoſe who were born before us and that we ſhould 
be bound to obey. them, who have an innata ſoljcitude 
| for our happineſs, and are much fitter to judge for our 


advantage, than we ourſelves can be in. ** 
— WASH. * 91 b» 19-0 Th . * 
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rd Aver veſtraint, dhe they all hair Livre ke 
children under age. Or ſometimes 4 400-5841 ,con- 
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Gnement will have the contrary effect, and make the 


impatience of youth break out beyond all bounds, 20 
ſoph as.cver. they get the firit reliſh of freedom. 
But O how. exceedingly difficult it is to hit the 


middle way 4 Ho hard for parents to — 


own anthority with ſo much gentleneſe, and to 
late the liberties of their children with ſo wiſe ald 
pline, as to fall into neither extreme, nor give — 
oecaßon for cenſure! though I have ſpoken —ͤ— 
pion freely, that it is ſafer to err on the fide e- 
— than oi exceſſiue indulgenee. ; 

_ Antigone had an excellent mother .bua the died young » 
Antigane, with ber elder Ser, from their very infancy, 


were placed under a graudmother's care. The good 


vid gemlewoman trained them up preeciſely in the 
ſotms in Which ſhe herſelf was — when the 
modes of breeding bad {it muſt be confeſſed) too much 
rarrownels and auſterity. She gave them all the good 


inſtructions ſhe had received from ber anceſtors, and 


would ſcarcely ever ſuffer them to be out of her fight. 
She ſaw the eldeſt vel married at ive-and-twenty, and 
ſcttled in a courle of virtue and religion: ſhe found her 
zeal and pious. care attended with ſucceſs in feveral of 
her poſterity, and ſhe-departed this life in peace. 
But unhappy Aatigone took a- different turn: ſhe 
was let lople into the Waris with all her poſſeſſions and 
powers in her own hand; and falling into vain eom- 
pany, ſhe got ſuch a talke of unbounded liberty and 
modi{h vices, that ſhe could never reſſect upon the me- 
thod of ber own education without angry remarks or 


ridicule. . - 
a rene 


fill retained the reſentment which the had conceived 


at the conduc of her grandmother, and therefore the 
relaived that. hier daughters ould be bred . 
3 (laid the) kept 
„ In my younger times we were 
hard to the labour of the needle, and ſpent fix hours 
day at it, as though I were to get my bread by 
ny Gagers end-; but à little of that bulinels. hl 


g N. av tered in me ndoentress. oft 


nee for their fat her has tet” tim 
good fortunes of their our ĩ — 10 221 2I874Þ 
„We were not) ſuffered to read ny 8 
« Bible and ſermon- books; but l ſhall tench mine 
2 leſſons out of plays and romaces, that 2t 
be acquainted with the world betitmes.. % 
ly eldeſt Gfter was ſcurcely ever ae wed to 
— company kill ſhe' was married, and it was # the- 
e ſome length of years before tbat day enme. The 
« old proverb ram thus, That a maiden de and © 
« not heard : but 1 were erf hecke win dot 
© de dumb » 204. n 508% Hasan W wh 
„We were ebf bed 60 dwelt as homey un- 
Lg ſome extraordinary oceafion called ud abroad; 
— onee in a. month, or twiee in 4 fummer 
o'were taugbr to play the fouſewife in the 
© kitchen dad che paſtry,” and were well inſtructed iu 
the cotta of the hom and — 3 but welknew - 
nothing of the mode of the court; und the Ger- 
« fions of the town? I ſhbuld be aſhamed to fee theſe 
«| youttg"ercatures chat are under my eure, fo awke 
« "waitin cep pv nt fourteem, . w at ſour-and- 
« : twenty Ft ti £1991 0199 ales) nu . 
And thus Amipone” bro her young * 
daughters —— — 5 notions ; for ſie 
had formed — of ' education merely from 


tho averſſo ſſe kad iconteived to the way of her el 
dre, aid choſe the very reverſe of their eoaduft for 
her rule beenuſe their pietylund wiſdem bad u Rrtle 
I of vrigoum and ſt ine ſo attending t. 
The young things, under their mother's eye, d 
manage the des- table an tet yenes old, when they uod 
hardty read a. chapter in the» "New Teflament. Alb © 

ſourteen they learned the alts/6f the wb?144 they gal: 

broad at their pleaſure, and w havdly ſuſfer "Wnrkone"" 
to direct them or with them; they-»defpiſe the 

old * ey* un web ou hes at- 
'cndandoy uncl ptatile. — thou hey pom 
m 0 brd yn 151 01 519w L und as 1.25 ses 
i aodibud 4:18 c sn 35d { ard 270 geſt gf 
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dhe led or ſent them to, the playhouſe; 
thrice a-weck, 2 * a great part af 2 
ey is. worn . Ys. 
vous W regu A talk love- tor 
Dana they. are v 

dal, abd/ for want of better furnit 
—— and. impertinence, LE 


guard — ves, that their wei 
. But (i that as it will ) er mo 


teen, being tempt 

—.— os ie to a laced. 0 4 5 
51 
e 
the &1 W entirely 
fr a hn ack Te 
75 505 bow to 
. is 2 5 

to — andthe yen or TE 

hit has not ſo jult. a —— 
profane liſe as, would be become her. years, 5 hy 19 


D en ſet, up, at one 10 Der a fa 
Bore ith 
. 
— ere. * elf dat x '" ** 
ur * miſtak 1 490 kit ugh 
wexed to ſee, herſelf. neglected fo ſoon, and 


— e bem the ways by laughing ſo —— 


andmath er, 


| — wiſer is dl wy in the; educa 
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r daugh ters, who maiti y 
between. the: ſexerity of the 
bcenes of 2 She man 7 e 
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— "ydiinyg Sestures to recite many a petty 
but of t ee they were _—_— of 
im che yer at fix” adv old: they read 


the ares jr exe Na! then they barber ys to find 

the lage Rories in e — 1 
their had tdught them before. As their ye 

advanefd, they wete admitted into the beſt cor 

2 aud had ſach books ꝑut into their hands, as might 

und them with the rules of prudence aiid'piery iu 

the lives oF emi- 

perſons who were examples of this Kind, was one 

oy Ln . "the uſed; at once to inſirucr and 

_ em! By ſuch Wenne, and N which 

if 7 — their advariting age, they bad 

ge beſlowed upo Uthe t could be 


10 {OR pages oper for ir and that might 
that ch 92 Honourabl Je add uſeful in ng world. 
210 lays md romanees, they were ever bred 1 


in vehenſion of the Gauger and miſchief of 
them: jt pe Vie of = "Stage was early put into 
their *cl6lets, that they might learn there the hideons 
immortlity *atrd * phonics of the Engliſh comedies 3 
and by the way, he forbids us to hope from our tra- 
gieal poets a 15 ſafer entertainment. There they 
ah read enough to forbid their attendances on the 
play houſef and ſee the poiſon' expoſed, without dan- 

f "thi infection. The ſervacts that waited off. 

em; and the books that were left within their reach, 
vere tek ne det ed their minds with impure 
words or i 8 Ge 

Long Har known that Aomedie virtues 2 
bo bukinefs 2 00 e honout of her ex. Nature * 
f ret to Are her, thut the” conduct of the 
th is committed to the A and the pre- 


ts and exam of ſeripture rotfir it. Spe 
r dedghters't re in 'ehnſtatit quad 
with Alf Fast and” they knew betimes whit 
belonged to _ 6f 2 table, aud the furwf- 


fire of every” heh, "Th 
— io wor, 1 
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the made her children know, that a frequent viſit to 
the kitchen was not beneath their ſtate, nor the com- 
Mon menial — tg mean for their notice ; that 
might hereafter to manage their own 
houſe, and not be directed, impoſed upon, and per- 
haps ridiculed by their own ſervants. 
They were initiated early in the ſcience of the 
needle, and were bred up ſkilful in all the plain and 
flowery arts of it; but it was never made a taſk nor a 
toil to them, nor did chey waſte their hours in thoſe nice 
and tedious, works, which coſt our female anceſtors 
ſeven years of their life, and ſtitches without num- 
ber. To render this exerciſe pleaſant, one of them 
always entertained the company with ſome uſeful au- 
thor, while the reſt were at work; every one had 
freedom and encouragement to ſtart what queſtion ſhe 
pleaſed, and to make any remarks on the preſent ſub- 
ject ; that reading, working, and converſation, might 
fill up the hour with variety and delight. Thus while 
their hands were making garments for themſelves or 
for the poor, their minds were enriched with treaſures 
of human and divine knowledge. 

At proper ſeaſons the young ladies were inſtructed 
in the gayer accompliſhments of their age : but they 
-were taught to eſteem the fong and the dance, ſome 
of their meaneſt talents, becaute they are often forgot- 
teu in advanced years, and add but little to the virtue, 
the honour, or the happineſs of life. 

Phroniſſa herſelf was ſprightly and active, and ſhe 
abhorred a flothful and lazy humour; therefore ſhe 
conſtantly found out ſome inviting and agreeable em- 
Pleyment for her daughters, that they might hate idle. 
neſs. as a miſchievous vice, and be trained. up to an ac- 
tive and uſefyl life, Yet ſhe perpetually inſmuatcd 
the ſuperior _ the cloſet, and tempted chem 
by all divine met to the love of devout retirement. 
Whenſoever the ſeemed to dillinguiſh them by any 
peculiar favours, it was generally upon ſome new indi- 
cation of carly piety, or ſome young practice of a (db 
_ denying virtue. r BC 2.3 ww" Ie 6 
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They were taught to receive viſits.in, form, agree · 
able to the age aud though 2 knew. * of 
dreſs ſuſſiciently to ſecure ms . Thin 
ward or unfaſhionable, yet t minds were = 
furniſhed with richer variety, that they had no ,need 


to run to thoſe poor and trivial topicg, t OE 


filence and dulneſs from the drawing - rοͤ nu. They 
would not give ſuch an affront to the un 10gs 
of the ladies their viſitants, as to, treat them with. — 
meanneſs and impertinence ; therefore all this ſort, of 
converſation was reſcrved, almoſt. entirely. for the mi- 
nut es appointed to the milliner and the tire - woman. 
Here I muſt publiſh it. to their honour, to provoke 


the ſex to imitation, that though they comported with 


the faſbion in all their ornaments, ſo far as the faſhion 
was modeſt, and could approve it ſelf to reaſon ar, — 
gion, vet 2 pole not ſuffer their youn 
judgment ſo far to be ſed, on by cuſtom, as 

the mode ſhould be entirely the meaſure of all decency 
to them. She knew there is ſuch a thing as natural 


harmo ny.and agreeablepeſs ; in the beauties of colour 


and figure her delicacy. of taſte. was exquiſite 3 and 
where the mode run counter to nature, though ſhe 
indulged her daughters to follow it in ſome innocent 
inſtances, becauſe ſhe loved not to be remarkably fin- 
gular in things of indifference, yet ſhe took care always 
to teach them to diſtinguiſh gay folly and affected ex- 
travagance from natural decencies, both in furniture 
and in dreſa: Their rank. in the world was eminent, but 
they never a ed the firſt, nor the higheſt in any 

new · ſan 1 wang of attire. By ber wiſe example 
n their minds, as to 
be able to ſee garments more gaudy, and. even. more 
modiſh than their own, withput eayy or wi They 


——_——— trimming. ſet on atlittle awry, or 
the plait / o a garment. ill diſyoſed. without maki 
ithe hole houſe and the day uncaſy, and the ſun 
2 upon them in van. 
oo 


viſit with ſome ul 1 im 1 


them the ha of managing a 
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without offence, _. If a word of ſcandal occurred in 
company, it was ſoon diverted or ſuppreſſed. - The 
children were charged to ſpeak well of their neigh- 
bours as far as truth would admit, and to be filent as 
to any thing further; but when the poor or the de- 
med were mentioned in diſcourſe, the aged, the 
ame, or the blind, thoſe objects were han with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs ; nothing could diſpleaſe Phro- 
a more than to hear a jeſt thrown upon natural in- 
firmities : ſhe thought there was ſomething ſacred in 
miſery, and it was not to be touched with a rude hand. 
All reproach and ſatire of this kind was ſor ever ba- 
niſhed where ſhe came ; and if ever raillery was in- 


dulged, vice and wilful folly were the coaltant ſubjeQs 


It. 5 

Perſons of diſtinguiſhed characters ſhe always diſ- 
tinguiſhed in her reſpect, and trained up her family to 
pay the ſame eivilities. Whenſoever ſhe named her 
own parents it was with high veneration and love, and 
thereby ſhe naturally led her childreu to give due ho- 
nour to all their ſuperior relatives. 

Though it is the faſhion of the age to laugh at the 
prieſthood in all forms, and to teach every boy to ſcoff 
at a miniſter, Phronſa paid double honours to them 
ewho laboured in the word and dofirine, where their per- 
{ſonal behaviour upheld the dignity of their office ; for 
ſhe was perſuaded Saint Paul was a better director than 
the gay gentlemen of the mode, 1 Tim. v. 17. Beſides 
the wilely conſidered, that a contempt of their perſons 
would neceſſarily bring with it a contempt of all their 
miniſtrat ions ; and then ſhe might carry her daughters 
to the church as much as ſhe pleaſed, but preaching 
and praying, and all ſacred things, would grow deſpi- 
cable and uſcleſs when they had firſt learned to / 0 
2 jeſt of the preacher. | 

But are theſe young ladies always confined at 
l-ome ? Are they never ſuffered to ſee the world Ves, 
vnd ſornctimes without the guard of a mother too; 
though 2 is ſo well beloved by her children, 
that they would very ſeldom chooſe to go without her. 


\ 


. 
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Their ſouls are inlaid betimes with the principles of 


virtue and prudence ; theſe are their conſtant $ 
nor do they ever wiſh to make a viſit where their mo- 
ther has reaſon to ſuſpect their ſafety. 


They have freedom given them in all the common 
affairs of life to chooſe for themſelves, but they take 
pleaſure, for the moſt part, in referring the choice back 
again to their elders. Phronlſſa has managed the re- 
ſtraint of their younger years with ſo much reaſon 
and love, that they have ſeemed all their lives to know 
nothing but liberty; an admonition of their parents 
meets with cheerful compliance, and is never debated. 
A wiſh or defire has the ſame power over them now, 
as a command had in their infancy and childhood ; for 
the command was ever dreſſed in the ſofteſt language 
of authority, and this made act of obedience a 
delight, till it became an habitual pleaſure. 

In ſhort, they have been educated with ſuch diſcre- 
tion, tenderneſs, and piety, as have laid a foundation 
to make them happy and uſeful in the riſing age: their 
parents with pleafure view the growing proſpeR, and 
return daily thanks to Almighty God, whole bleſſing 
has attended their watehful cares, and has thus far 


_ anſwered their moſt fervent devotions. . 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Dr. Watts's opinion about publiſhing theſe papert, appears 
v the following Advertiſemerit, prefixed to them by 
bel. A SL ©. +. #2 14 


"PHESE papers were wrines at ſeveral ſeaſons and 
| intervals of leiſure, and on various occaſions arifing 
through the greateſt part of my life. Many of them 
were deſigned to be publiſhed among the Religuie 
Feoveniles, but for ſome reaſon or other, not worth 
preſent notice, were laid by at that time. Whether 
I ſhall ever publiſh them I know not, though far the 
greateſt part of them have long Rood corrected among 
my manuſcripts ; nor do I ſuppoſe many of them in- 
ferior to thoſe Eſſays and Remarks of this kind, which 
have before appeared in the world with ſome accept- 
ance. If they are not publiſhed in my life-time, my 
worthy friends, who have the care of my papers, may 
e out what they pleaſe. * 


Jah 3, 1740. 
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REMNANTS or TIME. 
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* PROSE any VERSE, Ss g 


1 Pais and Grace: 


"EVER was there any hour fince thelerattiow 

of all things, nor ever will be till the laſt con- 
flagration, wherein the holy God, ſo remarkably diſ- 
played his ren 
our Lord Chrift hanging upon the croſs, for- 
ſaken of his Father and rpg — oy — "I 

was to ve when , 
e Gal made the cer his own 2 
painful ſacrifice for fin! What an amazing inflance off 
grace, that he ſhould redeem ſuch worthleſs finners as ' 
uf Wen dem gray he ge = 


% A. AMI rd 


5 —— * of _ 
than dying hour of a pious / 
ren nd ms Chriſtian, under the tumultuous and 
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See within thoſe curtains a perſon of faith and ſe- 


rious piety, but of a melancholy conſtitution, and ex- 
pecking death. While his fleth is tortured with ſharp 
agonies and terribly convulſed, a ghaſtly horror ſits on 
his countenance, and he groans under extreme anguiſh. 
Behold the man, a 8 

aſſaulted with the darts of hell, and his ſoul ſurrounded 
with thick darkneſs ; all his fins ſtand-in dreadful ar- 


the curſes i in the Bible. Though he loves God 


a before him, — threaten him with the execution 
all 


with all his heart, he is in the dark, he knows it not, 
nor on he. believe that God has any love for him; 
and though he cannot utterly let go his hold of his 


Saviour and the goſpel, yet in his own apprehenſion 


he is abandoned both of the Father and the Son: In 
| every new pang that he feels, his own fears perſuade 


d that the gates of hell are now opening upon him : 
-hovering over the burning pit, and at the laſt 
life, — he ſeems to be finking i into eternal 
< he quits the body with all its ſad circumſtances, 
and feels: himſelf ſafe in the-arms of his Saviour, and 


emp gre. 


tranſport !/ What-agrecable — 4 
Boe ng toc cope words of our ſcanty. mortal 


ente nor conceived but by the perſon who feels 


indeed, which was the habitation of ſo 


** a ſpirit, is demoliſhed at once: behold -o 4 


s carcaſe ;. it makes haſte to putrefaction. 
leaſed ſoul in extaſy. feels and rey ts own app 
noſa, appears before. the throne, is acknowledged 


as one of the ſons of God, ud javtd ee 


world, Sorrow and fans, 


tries of the 
fetters and darkneſs vaniſh for ever: It czults in V. 


dere light, and dwells for ever under the {mile 


What was it could roke the wiſe and gracjou 
God to permit, the wic ſpirit to vex one of his own 
children at this rate, and to deal ſo ſeverely with the 
man whom a, LO 


. / 
= 
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of heaven, a child of light, 


-. 
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EMPLOYED IN PROSE AND VERSE. 


anguiſh in the fleſh which he deſigned: the 
2 a partner with bleſſed ſpirits? To 1 
one hour ſo much terror and ſo much 


inqui Rom. viii. 10. The body of 


ful fleſh that —— 1 theſe e in ſome 
meaſure by the partner · ſpirit ; though that ſpirit bein 
veſted 5 divine righteouſneſs, or jullibied in the 7805 
of God, ſhall ſurvive theſe agonies in a im- 
mortality. Th b the ſulerin of the Son of God 
— Ganrih ererlating bell, yet it be- 
comes the offended Majeſty of heaven ſometimes to 
give ſenile jnfluncte whit milaythe pirdaned Ganer 


be 
iſplay of all his terror, that the 
may have the full tate | 
bonours to recovering 


— 
earthly tabernacle wi 


of 

all the and the groans 
that attend it, are a ſhadow of CO ice ied 
was due even to the beſt of ſaints: it 4s-fit we ſhould 
ſee the picture of vindictisve juſtice, before we are taken 
into the arms of eternal merey. Ta 
Beſides, there may be another reaſon that renders 
the dying hour of this man more dreadful too: per- 
haps he walked unwatchfully before God, and had 
pou too much i to ſome congenial iniquity, 

me vice that eaſily beſet, him g. nom it becomes 
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was erected by the ſuperſtitious fancy of men, to purge 
out the fins of a dead man by his own ſufferings, and 
to make him fit for heaven in times hereafter; as 
though the atoning blood of Chrif were not ſufficient 
for complete pardon, or the ſanctifying work of the 
Spirit were imperfeR even after death. Whereas the 
deſign' of God in ſome ſuch inſtances of terror, is 
chiefly to give now-and-then an example to ſurvivors 
in this life, how highly he is diſpleaſed with fin, and 
to diſcourage his own people from an indulgence of 
the works 3 _ this end- not be 
attained by all the pains of their pretended purgatory, 
even though it were a real place of torment, becauſe 
it is ſo invifible and unknown. e 
But whatſoever ſorrows the dying Chriftian ſuſtains 
in the wiſe adminiſtrations of Providence, it is by no 
means to make compenſation to God for ſin; the 
atoning work of Chrift is complete ſtill, and the ſanc- 
— work of the Spiri ect as ſoom as the ſoul is 
diſmiſſed from earth ; therefore it has an entrance into 
full blefſedneſs, ſuch as becomes a God infinite in 
to beſtow om a penitent ſinner, preſented before 
the throne in the name and righteouſneſs of his own 
Son. . We are complete in him, Col. ii. 10. him 


acceptable God r death, we 
ee p to at ou 
glory. 


all grace, and introduced into complete 


1 „Lu to a Friend. 


4a>4am, it has been the delight and practice of 
| the pious in all ages, to in the words of 
feripture, and in the language of their God : the 
images of that book are bright and beautiful ; 'and 
where happily correſpond with any preſent pro 
vidence, is a certain divine pleaſure in the pert 
hel: The u have ever uſed it as a faſhionable fle, 


II. The Death — Son. 
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and it has always been the cuſtom of Chriſtians in the 
molt religious times, till iniquity and profaneneſs called 
it cant and fanaticiſm. The Ewvangelifs and the Apoſtles 
have juſtified the practice; thoſe later inſpired authors 
have oſten indulged it, even where the Prophet, or firſt 
writer of the text, had quite another ſubject in view: 
and though an e/lufion to the words of ſcripture will 
by no means ſtand in the place of a proper expoſition, 
yet it carries ſomething divine and affecting in it 
and by this means it may ſhine in a ſermon, or a fa-. 
miliar epiſtle, and make a pleaſing fmilitude. - Accept 
then a few hints of conſolation from a part of ſerip- 
ture, which, by an eaſy turn of thought, may be ap- 
plied to your caſe. 


8 Rev. XII. 1. A woman clothed with the 8 
oe moon under her feet : v. 2. Being with child, travail:d 
4 in births v. 5. And ſbe brought forth a man- child, and it 


" was caught up to God and his throne : v. 6. And the %; 
bs man had a place prepared of God 'in the wilderneſs, 
as v. 14. To be nouribed for a time and times : v. g. But. 

* te great dragon that was caf} out of heaven, the old ſerpent 
bre called the Devil and Satan, v. 1 3. Perſecuted the <vomas t 
n v.15. Andcaft out of his mouth water dg. flood v. 7. 
7 And went to make war with the remnant of her ſeed, 


Thus far the words of ſcripture, 


Now, Madam, if you have put on Chrif, and are clothed - 
by faith with the Sun of righteouſneſs ; if you are dreſt 
in the ſhining graces of heaven, and have the pale and 
changing glories of this world under your feet, then 
vou may be aſſured the child that you have brought 
forth is not loſt, but is caught up to God and his 
ice of IM Urone, by virtue of that exteuſive covenant which in- 

of Wh cludes fincere Chriſtians and their offspring together. 


the WI Mourn not therefore for your ſon who is with God, 
by and Wy but rather for yourſelf, who are yet in the wilderneſs 
at pro this world, where the old ſerpent has ſo much 

ul. Wh Power; where he will perſecute you with the flood of * 
bs temptations, if potlible to carry 'you away with 


bk. apa 


. 
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them; but I truſt God has prepared a place for your 
ſafety, even his church, his goſpel, his own everlaſting 


arms. | 2 | 

Yet ſhall the ſerpent make war with the remnant of 
your ſeed ; your little daughter that remains in the 
wilderneſs mutt go through this war, and be expoſed 
to theſe temptations. O turn your tears from your 
ſon, into pity and prayer for yourſelf and your daugh- 
ter, that ye may never be carried away by theſe ; 
but when the times are paſt which God has appointed 
an 7 cane? "fp in the wilderneſs, you 
may rejoice to yourſelf, with all your-offspring, 
— ſafety before the throne of God. Amen. 


So prays your affeftionate, &c. 
May 2, 1719. 


I. W. 


LIT. Heathen Poeſy Chriſlianized. 1736. 


I is a piece of ancient and ſacred hiftory which 
- Moſer informs us of, that when the tribes of Ia 
departed from the land of Zgypr, they borrowed of 
their on gold and jewels, by the appointment 
of God, for the decoration of their ſacrifices and ſo- 
lemn worſhip, when they ſhould arrive at the appoint- 
vd place in the wilderneſs. God himſelf- taught his 

how the richeſt of metals which had ever been 
abuſed to the worſhip of idols, might be purified by 
the fire, and being melted up into a new. form, might 
be conſecrated to the ſervice of *the living God, and 
add to the magni and eur of his taber- 
nacle and — oa 4 the poetical 
writings of the ancient Heathens : they have a great 
deal of native beauty and luſtre in them, and through 
ſome happy turn given them by the pen of a Chriitian 
poet, may be'transformed into divine meditations, and 
may affiſt the devout and pious ſoul in ſeveral parts 9: 


5 


* 
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Amongſt all the reſt of the Pagan writers, I know 
none ſo fit for this ſervice as the Odes of Horace, ag 
vile a ſinner as he was. Their manner of compoſure 
comes nearer the ſpirit and force of the Pſalms of 
David than any other; and as we take the devotions 
of the Jewiſh Ling, and bring them into our Chriftian 
churches, by changing the ſcene and the chronology, 
and ſyperadding ſome of the glories of the goſpel, ſo 
the repreſentation of ſome of the Heathen Virtues, by 
a little more labour, may be changed into Chriftien 
Graces, or at leaſt into the image of them, ſo far as 
human power can reach. One day muſmg on this 
ſubject, 88 an experiment on the two laſt flanzas 
of Ode 29. Book III. 
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Non meum oft, fi mugiat Africis 
Malus procellis, ad miſeras precer 
Decurrere, et wolis paciſci, 

Ne Cypriegi yrieque merces 
Addant avaro Ati] mari. | 
Tunc me biremis prefidio ſeaphe, 

Tutum per Zgeos tunultus 

Aura feret, geminuſque Polluxs 


The Britiſh Fiſherman. 
J. 4 * 


Let Spain's proud traders, when /e maſt | 

Bends graaning to the ſtormy blaſt, 

Run to their beads with wretched plaints, 

And vow and bargain with their ſaints, 

Leſt Turkifþ ſilks, or Tyrian wares, | 

Sink in their drowning ſhip, * 7 

Or the rich duſt Peru prepares, 
Defraud their long projecting cares, 

And add new treaſures to the greedy deep. 


L1 


7 
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II. 


My little ſciff, that ſkims the ſhores, - 
With half a ſail, and two ſhort oars, 
Provides me food in gentler waves: 
But if they gape in wat' ry graves, 
J truſt th eternal power, whoſe hand 
Hath ſwell'd the ſtorm ſo high, 
. To waft my boat, and: me to land, 
Or give ſome anget ſwift command 

To bear the nden ſailor to the ſky, 


IV. Redemption. 


I. 


HE mighty frame of glorious grace, 
'L That bri of monument of praiſe 


That e'er the God of love deſign'd, 
Emyloys aud fills my labouring mind, 


IL 
1 Inn my muſe, the heav'nly ſong, 
"A 


urden for an angel's tongue : 
When Gabriel ſounds theſe awful things, . 
. tunes and · ſummons all his ſtrings, 


11. x 


Proclaim inimitable love: * 
* ſur, the Lord of worlds above, © 
Puts off the beams of bright array, 

a P 


IV. 


What black e on his name, | 
When with our fin he took our ſhame! +—-* 


The power whom kneelin angels bleſt 
Js made the impious rabble's jeſt - 


on” ©: "OTTER 


* © 
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V. 
He that diſtributes crowns and thrones, 
Hangs on a tree and bleeds and groans: 
The Prince of life refigns his breath, 
The King of glory bows to death. 


VI. 


But ſee the wonders of his power, 
He triumphs in his dying hour, 
And whilſt by Satan's rage he fell, 
He daſh'd the rifing hopes of hell. 


VIL 


Thus were the hoſts of death ſubdu'd, 
And fin was drown'd in %% blood x 
Then he aroſe, and reigns above, 
And conquers finners by his love. 


If I could purſue all the wondrous achievements of a 
dying and a rifing Saviour in verſe, at faſt and as fur as 
my thoughts ſometimes attempt to trace them, 1 ſbould lengthen 
this Ode to many ſtanzas, and yet af laft 1 fbould boſe 
both my thoughts and my verſe among ft the unknown wore 


Who ſhall fulfil this boundleſs ſong ? 
What vain pretender dares ? 

The theme ſurmounts an angel's tongue, 
And GabriePs harp geſpairs ®, 


Note. In this ode, there are three or four lines toben from 
— — Sacramental Hymns, for when 7 found they ex- 
preft my thought and de/ign in proper and beautiful ! e 
rather is berrow and — e the debt, than 122 bard for 
worſe lines, that I might have the per pleaſure of calling them my 


4 — 


. 
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V. Complaint and Hope under great Pain. 1736. 
LA, I am pain'd ; but I refi 
To thy ſuperior will : | 
Tis grace, tis wiſdom all divine, 
Appoints the pains I feel. 


4 * n 
Will nothing but fach daily pain 
Secure my foul from hell 2 
Canſt thou. not make my health attain 
Thy kiod defigns as well? © | 
IK V. ; WF 
tho Gull wy tenger anna thy grace 
While thus at homeconfin'd? ? ” 
.* , What can 1 write, while painful fictk 4 
Hang heavy on the miad ?: 


VL 


Theſe groans and ſighs and flowing tears 
- "Give my poor ſpirit eaſe, 
n | 
And ev'ry tear he ſees. , 
+ - 


ow 


- 


— 
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"8 a 
Is not ſome ſmiling hour at hand 
With peace upon its wings ? 
Give it, O God, thy ſwift command, TW 
With all the joys it brings. | 1 


VI. On an Elegy, written by the Right Honourable the 
Counteſs of Hertford, on the Death" of Mrs. Rowe. 
1737. | | 


GC TRUCK with the fight of Philomela's urn 

Euſebia weeps, and calls her muſe to mourn: 
While from her lips the tuneful ſorrows fell 
The groves confeſs a riſmg Philgmel. 


J 


VII. Dr. Young's admirable Defeription of the Peacock 


| APE | ” 
; VIEW next the peacock ; what bright glories run 

From plume to plume, and vary in the ſun ? 
Proudly he boaſts, them to the heav'nly ray, 4 
Gives all his colours, and adorns the day. 'Þ By 
Was it thy pencil, Jab, divinely bold, 
Dreſt his rich form in azure, green, and gold? 
Thy hand his creſt with ſtarry radiance crown'd, . 
Or ſpread his ſweepy train ? his train diſdains the 


und, | | 
And kindles living lamps through all the ſpacious 
round, * | 
; Mark with what conſcious ſtate the bird diſplays 
ut. His native gems, and midſt the waving blaze 
On the flow ſtep of majeſty he moves, | 
er Aſſerts his honours, and demands his loves, 


LI; 


N 


.* 
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VEIL. Panity inferited on all Things. 


3 Tut. likes hug flawing-ſirama, n bes bade into 


eternity, and is for ever loſt and ſwallowed up 
there; and while it is haſtening to its period, it ſweeps 
away all things with it which are not immortal. There 
is a limit appointed by providence, to the duration of 
all the pleaſunt and deſirable ſcenes of life, to all the 
works of the hands of men, with all the glories and 
excellencies of animal nature, and all that is made of 
fleſh and blood. Let us not doat upon any thing here 


Below, for benven hath inferibed xanity upon it. The 


moment is haſtening when the decree of heaven ſhall 
be uttered, and providence ſhall pronounce upon every 


S glory of the earth, /ts time be no longer. - 
- What is that ſtately building, that princely palace, 


which now entertaigs and amuſes our fight with ranks 
of marble columns, and wide · ſpreading arches, that gay 


s <divce which enriches our imagination with a thouſand 
. royal ornaments, and a profuſion of coſtly and glitter- 


zug furniture? "Time, and all its circling hours, with a 
ſwift wing are bruſhing it away; decay fteals upon it 
anſeabbly, and a few years hence it ſhall lie in moulder- 
ing ruin and defolation. Unhappy poſſeſſor, if he has 
no better inheritance ! | 
What are thoſe fine and clegant gardens, thoſe de- 
lightful walks, thoſe gentle aſcents and foft declining 
flopes, which raiſe and fink the eye by turns to a thou- 
fand vegetable pleaſures ? How lovely are thoſe ſweet 
borders, and thoſe growing varieties of bloom and 
Frait, which recall loft e to. mind ? Thoſe living 
. parterres which regale the ſenſe with vital fragrancy, 


and make glad the ſight by their refreſhing verdure 


and intermingled flowery bezuties ? The ſeythe of time 
is paſſing over them all: they wither, they die aws) 
they drop and vaniſh into duft ; their duration is ſhort ; 
2 few months deface all their yearly glories, and with- 
in a. few years, perhaps all theſe riſing terrag-walks, 
theſe geatle verging declivities, ſhall — all order au 


e 
. 
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legance, and become a rugged heap of runs; thoſe 


led in confuſion, and thrown into common earth again, 
for the ox and the aſs to graze upon them. Unhappy 
man, who poſſeſſes this agreeable ſpot of ground, if 
he has no paradiſe more durable than this? 
And no wonder that theſe labours of the hands of 
men fhould-periſh, when even the works of God are 
periſhable. . 7 5 | 
What are theſe viſſble heavens, theſe lower ties, and 
this globe of earth They are indeed the glorious 
workmanſhip of the Almighty. But they are waxi 
old, and waiting their period too, when the angel ſh 
pronounce upon them that Time ſball be nv more. The 
heavens ſball be folded up as a veſture, the elements of the 
lower world fball melt with fervent heat, and the earth, 
and all the works thereof, ſhall be burnt up with fire. May 


the unruinable world be but my, portion, and the hea- 


ven of heavens my inheritance, which. is built for an 
eternal manfion for the ſons of God: theſe buildings 
all out-live time and nature, and exiſt through un- 
known ages of felicity ! ** 

What have we mortals to be proud of in our preſent 
tate, when every human glory is ſoifugitive and fad- 
ing? Let the brighteſt and the beſt of us ſay to our- 
{clves, that we are but duff and vanity. 

Is my body formed upon a graceful model? Are 


loured than my neighbours? Beauty, even in perfec- 
tion, is of the ſhorteſt date 3 a few years will inform 
me that its bloom vaniſhes, its flower withers, its luſtre 
grows dim, its duration ſhall e no longer z and if life 
be prolonged, yet the pride and glory of it is for ever 
loſt in age and wrinkles : or perhaps our vanity meets 
2 ſpeedier fate. Death and the grave, with a ſove- 
reign and irreſiſtible command, ſummon the brighteſt 
as well as the coarſeſt pieces of human nature, to lie 
down early in their cold embraces ; and at laſt. they 
muſt all mix together, *among worms and 3 
Aſſep the deformed, and Hana the fair, are loſt and 


well-diſtinguiſhed borders and parterres ſhall be level- 


my limbs turned, and my complexion better co- 
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undiſtinguiſhed in common earth. Nature in its gay» , 
eſt bloom, 1s but a painted vanity. | 

Are my nerves well ſtrung —4 vigorous? Is my ac- 
tivity and ſtrength far ſupetior to my neighbours in 
the days of youth? But youth hath its appointed li- 
mit: age ſteals upon it, unſtrings the nerves, and 
** force of nature langinſh into infirmity and 
ſeebleneſs. Sampſon and Goliath would have loſt their 
boaſted advantages of ſtature and their brawny limbs, 
in the courſe of half a century, though the one had 
eſcaped the ſling of David, and the other the ven- 
or: of his own hands in the ruin of Dagon's temple. 

n, in his beſt eſtate, is a flying ſhadow and vanity, 

Even thcſe nobler powers of human life, which ſeem 
to have ſomething angelical in them, I mean the powers 
of wit and fancy, gay imagination, and capacious me- 
mory, they are all ſubject to the ſame laws of decay 
and death. What though they cat raife and animate 
beautiful ſcenes in a moment, and in imitation of creat- 
ing power, can ſpread bright appearances and new 
worlds before the ſenſes and the ſouls of their friends? 
What though they can entertain the 'better part of 
mankind, the refined and polite world with high de- 
ght and rapture ? Theſe ſcenes of rapturous delight 
grow flat and old by a frequent review, and the very 
powers that raiſed them grow feeble apace. What 
though they can give immortal applauſe and fame to 
their poſſeſſors ! It is but the immortality of an empty 
name, a mere ſucceffion of the breath of men; and it 
is a ſhort ſort of immortality too, which muſt die and 
periſh when this world periſhes. A poor ſhadow of 
duration indeed, while Me real period of theſe powers 
is haſteuing every day; they languiſh and die as faſt 
as animal nature which has à large ſhare in them, 
makes haſte to its decay ; and the time of their exer- 
ciſe ſhall ſhortly be no more. 

In vain the aged poet or the painter, would call 
the muſe and genius of their youth, and fummon 
the arts of their imagination, to ſpread and dreſs om 
ſome viſionary ſcene : ia vain the elegant orator would 
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recall the bold and maſterly figures, and all thoſe 
flowery images which gave ardour, grace, and dignity 
to his younger compoſures, and charmed every ear: 
they are gone, they are fled beyond the reach of their 
owner's call: their time is paſt, they are vaniſhed and 
joſt beyond all hope of recovery. | 25 
The God of nature has pronounced an unpaſſable 
period,. upon all the powers and pleaſures, and glories 
of this mortal ſtate. Let us then be afraid to make 
any of them our boaſt or our happineſs; but point 
our affections to thoſe diviner objecta, whoſe nature is, 
everlaſting z let us feek thoſe religious attainmenta, 
and thoſe new-created powers of a ſanctiſied mind, 
concerning which it ſhall never be pronounced, that 
their Time ſhall be no longer. | \ 
O may every one of us be humbly content, at the 
call of heaven, to part with all that is pleaſing or mag- 
nificent here on earth; let us reſigu even theſe agree- 
able talents when the Gad of nature demands ; and 
when the hour arrives, that ſhall cloſe our eyes to all 
vilible things, and lay our fleſhly ſtructure in the dult x 
let us yield up our whole ſelves to the hands of our 
Creator, who ſhall reſerve our fpirks with bumſelf ;_ 
and while we cheerfully give up all that was mortal to 
the grave, we may lie down full of the-joyful hope of 
a rifing immortality. New and unknown powers and 
glories, brighter flames of imagination, richer ſcenes 
wit and fancy, and diviner talents are preparing ſor 
us, when we ſhall awake from the duſt ; and the mind 
itſelf ſhall have all its faculties in a wn * ſtate * im- 
provement, "Theſe ſhall vs equal, if not ſupe- 
rior, to angels, for we 1 2 kia to the Son of 
God than they are, therefote we ſhall be made 
more like him. 5 . 
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IX. The Rake reformed in the Houſe of Mourning. 


FEORINO was young and idle; he gave himſelf 
up to all the diverſions of the town, and roved wild 
among the pleaſures of ſenſe ; nor did he confine him- 
ſelf within the limits of virtue, or withhold his heart 
from any forbidden joy. Often hath he been heard to 
ridicule marriage, and affirm that no man can mourn 
heartily for a dead wife ; for then he hath leave by the 
law to chooſe a new companion, to riot in all the 
gayer ſcenes of a new courtſhip, and perhaps to ad- 
vance his fortune too. 

When he heard of the death of Serena, Well,” 
ſaid he, * I will go viſit my friend Lacius, and rally 
« him a little on this oc He went the next 
day in all the wantonnefs of his heart to fulfil his de 

n, inhuman and barbarous as it was, and to ſport 
with ſolemn ſorrow. , But when Lucius appeared, the 
man of gaiety was ſtrangely ſurpriſed; he ſaw ſuch a 
fincere and inimitable diſtreſs Ging on his counte- 
nance, and diſcovering itſelf in every air and action, 
that he dropt his cruel purpoſc, his foul began to melt, 
and he aſſumed the comforter. | | 
 Florino's methods of conſolation were all drawn from 
two topics: Some from fate and neceſſity, adviſing an 
heroic indolence about unavoidable events, which are 
pre cannot be reverſed ; and ſome were derived 
| the various amuſements of life which call the 
ſoul abroad, and divide and ſcatter the thoughts, and { 
ſuffer not the mind to attend to its inward anguiſh, 
Come, Lucius, ſaid he, come, ſmooth your brow 
n little, and brighten up for an hour or two, Come 
along with me to a concert this evening, where you 
4% ſhall hear ſome of the beſt pieces of muſic that were 
« ever compoſed, and performed by ſome of, the bet 
„ hands that ever touched an inſtrument. "Tora 

will wait on you to the play, or if you e io 
% the new opera, where the ſcenes are fo eg 


® and ſo gay, they would almoſt tewpt an old Me 
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« from his beloved cell, and call back his years to 
« three-and-twenty. Come, my friend, what have the 
living to do wah the dead? Do but forget your 
« grievances a little and they will die too; Come, 
46 ſhake off the ſpleen, divert your heart with the en- 
« tertainments of wit and melody, and call away your 
« fancy from theſe gloomy and uſcleſs contempla- 
« tions.” Thus he ran on in his own way of talking, 
and opened to his mourning friend the beſt ſprings of 
comfort that he was acquainted with, 

Lucius endured this prattle as long as he was able 
to endure it, but it had no manner of influence to 
ſtanch the bleeding wound, or to abate his ſmarting 
ſorrows. His pain waxed more intenſe by ſach fort 
of applications, and the grief ſoon grew too unruly to 
contain itſelf, 


Lucius then aſked leave to retire a little: Florino 


followed him ſoftly at a diſtance to the door of his clo- 


ſet, where indeed: he obſerved not any of the rules of 
civility or juſt decency, but placed himſelf near enough 
to liſten how the patho took its vent: and there 
heard the diſtreſſed Lucius mourning over Serena s 
death in ſuch language as this: 

What did Floyino talk about? Neteſity and Fate ? 
Alas! this is my miſery, that ſo painful an event can- 
not be reverſed, that the Divine Will has made it fate, 
and there is a neceſſity of my enduring it. 


Plays and mufic and operas What arifles are © 


theſe to give eaſe to a wounded heart? To a heart 
that has Toft its choiceſt half! A heart that lies bleed- 
ing in deep anguiſh under ſuch a keen parting ſtroke, 
and the long, long abſence of my Serena! She is 
gone. The deſire of my eyes and the delight of my 
oul is gone. The. firſt of earthly comforts, and the 


beſt of mortal bleſſings.— She is gone, and * 


taken wich her · all chat was pleaſany, all that 
brighten the glaomy hours of life, that could ſoften 
the cares and relieve the burdeng uf it. —She# go 
and the beſt portion and joy 2 life is depart 


Wil the never return, never come back and bleſs my = 


„% 
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eyes again? No; never, never.—She will no more 
come back to viſit this wretched world, and to dry 
theſe weeping eyes. That beſt portion of my life, 
that deareſt blefling is gone, and will return no more. 
Sorrows in long ſucceſſion await me while I live; all 
my future days are marked out for grief and darkneſs. 
Let the man who feels no inward pain at the loſs of 
ſuch a partner, dreſs his dwelling in black ſhades and 
diſmal formalities: Let him draw the curtains of dark- 
neſs around him, and teach his chambers a faſhionable 
mourning: but real anguiſh of heart needs none of 
theſe modiſh and diſſembled forrows. My foul is hung 
#ound with dark images in all her apartments, and 
every ſcene is ſincere lamentation and death. 
I thonght once I had ſome pretences to the courage 
of a man; but this is a ſeaſon of untried diftreſs: I 
now ſhidder at a thought, I ſtart at ſhadows, my ſpi- 
yits are ſunk, and horror has taken hold of me. I feel 
paſſions in me that were unknown before; love has its 
own proper grief and its peculiar anguiſh. Mourning 
love has thoſe agonies and thoſe ſinkings of ſpirit, 
which are knoww only to bereaved and virtuous lovers. 
I talk about like a ghoſt, in muſing ſilence, till the 
gathering ſorrow grows too big for the heart, and 
rſts out into weak and unmanly wailings. Strange 
and overwhelming ſtroke indeed! It has melted all 
the man within me down to ſoftneſs : my nature is 
gone back to childhood again: I would maintain the 
dignity of my age and my ſex, but theſe eyes rebel 
und betray me; the eye-lids are full, they overflow; 
the drops of love and grief trickle down my checks, 
and plongh the furrows of age there before their time. 
How often in a day are theſe ſſuices opened afreſh ? 
The fight of every friend that knew her, calls up my 
weakneſs and Hetrays my frailty. I am quite aſhamed 
of wyfelf. What ſhall I do? Is there nothing of 
manhood left about my heart? I will reſiſt the paſhon, 
Iwill Rruggle with nature, I will grow indolent and 
'Forbid my tears. Alas! poor feeble wretch that I am! 
Ia vain I ſtruggle; in vain I refiſt: The aſſumed i. 
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dolence vaniſhes 3 the real paſſion works- within, it 
ſwells and bears down all before it: the torrent riſes 
and prevails honrly, and nature. will bave its way. 
Even the Son of God, when he becaine- man, was 
found weeping at the tomb of a darliag friend. La- 


zaru died, and Zefus wept. T 


O'aty foul, [what Gall £14040 irelieve-thipihgard-s 


ache? How ſhall I cure this painful ſenſibility 2 1s. 
there no epiate will reach it? Whither ſhall I go to 
leave my ſorrows behind me? I wander. from one 
room to another, and wherever, I ga, I flill ſeem to 
ſeck her, but I miſs her ſtill. My imagination flatters 
me with her lovely image, and tempts me to doubt, Is. 
ſhe dead indeed? My fond imagination would fain 
forget her death-bed, and impoſe upon my hope that 


I ſhall find her ſomewhere. I viſit her apartment, I. 


ſteal into her cloſet: in days paſt, when I have miſſed 
her in the parlour, how often have I found the dear 
creature in that beloved coruer of the houſe, that ſweet. 
place of divine retirement and converſe with heaven 2. 
ut even that cloſet is empty now, I go thither, and 
I retire in diſappointment and — | 
Methinks I ſhould meet her in fome of her » 


in ſome of her family cares, or her innocent am 


— 


ments: I ſhould ſee her face, methinks, I ſhould bear 


4 


her voice, and exchange a tender word or two. 


Ah, fooliſh rovings of a diſtreſſed and diſquigted. fan» 
* Every room is empty and ſilent; cloſet, parlours, 
chambers, all empty, all ſilent; and that very ſilence 
and eroptineſs. proclaim my ſorrows : even einpti 
and deep ſilence join to confeſs the painful loſs, | 
Shall I try then to put her quite out of my thoughts, 
ſince ſhe will come no more within the reach af my 
ſeuſes? Shall I looſen the fair picture, and drop it from- 
my heart, ſince the fairer original is for ever gone? 
Go, then, fait picture, go from my boſom, and appe 
to my ſoul no more. Hard word ! but it be. 
done : go, depart thov deareſt form; thou moſt love- 
ly of images, go from my heart ; thy preſence id % 
too painful in that * part of me. O unkappy 
- f 
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word! Thy preſence painful? A diſmal change» in- 
detd! When thou wert wont to ariſe and ſhew thyſelf 
there, - graces and joys were wont to 'ariſe and ſhew 
themſelves : / graces and joys went always with ber, nor 
did her image ever appear without them, till that dark 
and bitter day that fpread the vail of death. over her: 
hut her jmage, dreſt in that gloomy vail, hath loſt all 
the attendant joys and graces... Let her picture vaniſh 
from my ſoul then, fince it has loſt thoſe endearing 
attendants : let it vaniſh away into forgetfulneſs,' for 
death has robbed it of every grace and joy. 

Vet ſtay a little there, tempting image, let me once 
more ſurvey thee ; ſtay a little moment, and let me 
thke one laſt glance, one ſolemn farewell. Is there 
not ſomething in the reſemblance of her too lovely, 

till to have it quite baniſhed from my heart? Can [ 
ſet my foil at work to try to forget her? Can I deal 

Io unkindly with one, who would never have forgotten 
mie? Can my ſoul live without her image on it? Is it 
not ſtampt there too deep ever to be effaced ? 
"+Metbinks I feel all my heart-ſtrings wrapt around 
her, and grow ſo faſt to that dear picture in my fancy, 
they ſeem 40 be rooted there. To be divided from it 
Wo die. Why ſhould I then purſue ſo vain and 

Froitleſs an attempt? What ! forget myſelf, forget my 
life No; it cannot bez nor can I bear to think of 
ſuch a rude and cruel treatment of an image ſo much 
deſerving and fo much beloved. Neither paſſion nor 
reaſon permits me to forget her, nor is it within my 
power, She is preſent almoſt to all my thoughts: ſhe is 
with me in all my motions ; grief has arrows with her 
name upon them, that ſtick as faſt and as deep as thoſe 
of love; they cleave to my vitals whereſoever I go, 
bin with a quicker ſenſation, and a keener pain. Alas! 
it is love and grief together that have ſhot all their 
arrows into my heart, and filled every vein with acute 
anguiſh and long diftreſs. 
| > Whither then ſhall I fly to find ſolace and eaſe? 1 1 
| | 2 0 — myſelf: I cannot abandon theſe 
teudler and ſmarting ſenſations. Shall I quit the houſe 


4 


1 


* 


| | 
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anch ull the apartments of it which renew her dear me- 
mory ? Shall I rove in theſe open fields which lie near 
my dwelling, and ſpread wide their pleaſing verdure ? 
Shall I give my ſoul a looſe to all narure that ſmiles 
around me, or ſhall I confine my daily walk to this 
ſhady and delightful garden? Oh, no: neither of theſe 
will relieve my angmſh- Serena has too oſten hleſſed 
me with her company, both in this garden andan theſe 
felds, Her very name ſeems> written on every thee): 
I ſhall think of her, and fancy I fee her in every Rep 
I take. Here The preſt the graſs with ber feet, here 
the gathered violets and roſes and refreſhing berbs, and 
ve the lovely eollection of ſweetneſs into my hand. 
ut alas l the ſweeteſt violet and the faireſt roſe is fak 
len, is withered, and is no more. Farewell then, yr 
fields and. gardens, with all your varieties of, green 
and flowery joys! Ve are all a deſert, a barten wilkder- 
_ neſs, fince Serena has for ever left you, and will be 
ſeen there no more. 3}: 4615-04 4081 > 
But can friends do nothing to-comfort a mourner ? 
Come, my wiſe friends, ſurround me, and divert my 
cares with your agreeable converſation. ' Can books 
afford no relief? Come, my books; ye volumes of 
knowledge, ye labours of the learned dead ; come, fill 
up my hours with ſome ſoothing amuſement. I call 
my better friends about me, I fiy to the heroes and the 
philoſophers. of ancient ages, to employ my ſoul amo 
them. But alas ! neither learning not books amuſe 
me, nor green and ſmiling proſpects of nature delight 
me, nor converſation with my wiſeſt and beſt friends 
can entertain me in theſc dark and melancholy. bours. 
Solitude, ſolitude, in ſome unſeen corner, ſome lone} 
grotto, - overgrown; with ſhades, this is my Leut! 
choice. Let me dwell in my beloved ſolitude, where 
none ſhall come near me; midnight and ſolitude are 
the moſt things-to a man who is weary of 
day-light, and of all the ſcenes of this vile and buſ 
world. I would cat and drink and dwell alone, t 


this loneſome humour ſooths and gratifies'the, my 
2 


paſſion, and gives me up to the tyranuy af 
8 | Mm2z © 


* 


0 my ſoul, her footſteps are found in no other road. 
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ſorrows. Strange mixture that I am made 1 
mourn and grieve even to death, and yet 1 ſeem voud 
of nothing but grief and mourning. 
Wo is me! Is there nothing on 3 can — 
nothing relie ve me? Then let my thoughts aſcend to 
para and heaven, there 1 "ſhall find her better part, 
grief muſt not enter there. From this hour take 

ne turn, O my ſoul, and never think of Serena but 
as mining and rejoicing among the ſpirits of the bleſt, 
and in the preſence of her God. Niſe often in holy 
meditation to the celeſtial world, and betake thyſelf to 
more intenſe piety. Devotion has wings that will bear 
thee high above the tumults and paſſions of lower 
life : devotion will direct and ſpeed 110200, mary a 
country of brighter ſcenes. 
Sghake off this earthlineſs of wind, this duſt of mor- 
ality that about thee; riſe upward often in an 
hour, and much in thoſe regions whither thy 
devout partner is gone: better half is ſafely ar- 
rived-there, — Lnenacthing bt joy * 
love. 

eds eee en ee 


beſt of departed ſouls, have marked out her way to 


heaven : bear witneſs ye apoſtles and holy prophets, 
beſt of departed ſouls bear witneſs, that I am ſcek- 


ing to follow her in the appointed moment. Let the 
- wheels of nature and time roll on apace in their deſ- 


tined way. Let ſuns and moons ariſe and ſet apace, 
and light a loneſome traveller onward to his home. 
Bleſſed Fefus, be thou my living Leader! Virtue, and 
the track of Serena's feet be my daily and delightful 
mom: The track leads upward to the regions of love 

Ho can I dare to wander from the path 
„ virtue, leſt I loſe that beloved track ? Remember, 


I my love to virtue ſhould ever fail me, the; ſteps 
of my Serena would mark out my way, and hep to 
ſecure me from wandering. O may the kind influ- 
ences of heaven deſcend from above, — eſtabliſh and 
— M powers of 


religion be my continual 


3 
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eternal thing my never · failing 
miſſed from this priſon of the 2 and Ped ealledtonſcerd 
to the ſpirits of the juſt made perfect ; till I bid adieu 


to all that is not immortal, and go 
and my adored Saviour; there ſhall: I find 


„ till Lam diſ- 


dwell with my God 
my toft 


Serena again, and ſhare with bee 1.44 apes 


paradiſe. 


Here Lucius threw himſelf en the couch; alley 


filent in profound meditation. 


Whet Flovins had beat allthis mournſubrhapſodys, 
he retired and ftole way in ſecret, for he; was nur un 


terly aſhamed of his firſt barbarous defi 


thy of forrow fi 


: he felt a 

4 of ſtr po he never 
new before, and with it ſome ſparks of virtue 

- to kindle in his boſom. 
within, and at laſt it made its 


As be muſed the re burnt 
way to his lips, and 


22 itſelf, „ Well,“ faid he, „ I have learnt two 


rand I hope I ſhall never forget 


. 

— muſt be ſome vaſt and unknown 

« pleaſure in a virtuous love, beyond all the madneſt 

« of wild and tranfient amours z otherwiſe the loſs of 


the object, could never have wrop 


« unfeigned wo ina ſoul ſo 8 


« [ucius. 


Mi ods toe, 


I begin now to believe what 
EIN 


2 — 5 2 common — 7 


By thee adulterous luft cu driven from men, 
— —. 0 to range : by thee, | 
F. reaſon, loyal, juſt, — 


—ͤ— and all the charities 


ht — 22 
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Autun, fo. the moſt. di 
. relief in religion and fincere picty. Hear me, 
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barlqts, lovelgſe, joyleſs, tnendear”d 
r or wanton maſh, 


Or e balls 4c 


1 Bleſſed poet, that could Ergen y unite love and 
virtue, and draw ſo beautiful a ſcene of real felicity, 
„ which-vll this day I always thought was merely ro- 
* mantic and viſionary ! Lucius has taught me to un- 
4 derftand theſe lines, for he has felt them; and me- 
thinks while I repeat them now, 1 feel a ſtrange 
new ſenſation. I am convinced, the blind poet ſaw 
deeper into nature and truth than I could have ima- 
+ gined. - There is, there is ſuch @ thing as a union 
vin uous ſouls, where happineſs is only found. I 
fall ſome glimmerings of ſacred light rifing 


| 3 mt, ſome voknown pantinge within after ſuch a 


partner and ſuch. a liſe. 
Nor is the other kfſon which I have learnt, at all 
©.inferior to this, but in truth it is of higher and more 
durable importance. 1 confeſs ſince I was uineteen 
«years old, I never thought virtue and religion had 
been good for any thing, but to tie up children 
from miſebief, and frighten fools : but now I find 
< by the conduct of my friend Lucius, that as the 
4%-farecteſt and ſineereſt joys of life are derived from 
ſorrowy may find a _ 


* almighty Maker of my frame, pity and affiſt a re- 
« turning wanderer; and © may thy hand ſtamp theſe 
* . 


X. Thou bus rived oli. for Men. Pla lax. 18, 


8US the Mediator emptied himſelf . 
ben he deſcended to each in order to die for us 
und by his death to ſvbdee our enemies. Now the 
2 r into benven 
re all 
and power to beſtow nge, graces and glotich 


-. 
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L Ht —— 
s dwell. power in heaven , earth was 
E his hands, Col. i. 19. Matth. xxviii. 18. 
And when he received — 2 he diſtributed the 


bleſſings. See AQs ii. 3 3 
God exalied, and þ wp oy N 
r e thin ſors je 


now ſee N Ie — abroad miracles. nod. 
es in abundance amongſt the inhabitants of the 
— phs of majeſty muſt have ſome mercy 
The trium ve ſome ins 
them, and enſigns of viQory muſt be interwoven, with 
bgnal diſplays of bounty and grace. When he led cap» 
tivity capi ve, be recerved gifts for men. Qur conqueri 
Ko 4p was not ſo. — with the pomp of his 
r over the angels his captive enemies, as to for- 
get the captives that he releaſed among the children 
of Adam. He received many donatives from his Fa- 
ther on high, to ſhower down among them upon his 
coronation- day, that illuſtrious day, when. /e tbat in 
righteouſneſs had made 5 


oon head many crowns. Rev. xix. 11, 12. 


He that could take ſo much pleaſure on carthig 
his labours of love, takes more delight in heaven in the 
diſtributions of grace. This is the ſweeteſt part oi his 
triumph, and the moſt. viſible among men, even the 
gifts of the Spirit that he ſent down. aſter: his aſcen- 
fon. It was neceſſary that his grace Gould have ſome 
ſhare of the glory of that dax. 

What was ſaid ——— —— . 
the cus obtained victory over their deſigned mur- 
derers, may be applied with honour to the day when 
our Lord aſcended to heaven, and celebrated his tri« 
umph over the ſpirits of darkneſs. This was a good 


day for Iſrael, for all the ſai 

rom by mi, and ame 2 

9 r th 
This was a day of receiving-ports 

9 Efther a> 


* 44 6 


„5 

er our King is the Prince of power, and the 
Prince of peace, he folemnized his victory with acts 
of merey, and begun his reign with gifts of grace. 
He led Satan the arch-traitor bound at his chariot- 


wheels, and "ſcattered donatives of pardon and life 


among the ſong of Adam that had been ſeduced into 
he great rebellion. 


It is another pleaſant meditation on this text, Fhat - 


God the Father had not given away all hit gifts. to men, 
even when he gave them his only begotten Son ; for fince 
that time he hath given his Son more gifts to be diſ- 
triduted among them. Learn henee the unwearicd 
love of God, the inexhauſted ſtores of divine mercy. 
Jobs ie. 10. Chriſt is called the yift of God. And 
2 Cor. ix. 15. The unſpeatable gift; He gave his own 
 Son'out of his boſom, and gave him up to death for 


us. His Son that was neareſt his heart, his- Son the 


delight of bis foul and darling of his eternal enjoy- 
ment; and yet he is not weary of giving, O the im- 
meaſurable treaſnres of grace ? O the unlimitable boun- 
ties of our God ! Stand amazed, O heavens, and let 


the earth lie low in thankfulneſs and wonder, and every 


be — adore this ſurpriſing love 
| r meditations may take another ſtep, and ſee here 


the divine condeſcenſion to human weakneſs: how a 
giving God ſtoops to the capacity of receiving crea- 
wares, and beftows the richeſt bleſſings on us in a ſweet 
and alluring manner of conveyance. When he fave 
his Son to us, he firſt arr him in fleſh and blood, 
that the glories of the Deity might not affright us, 
vor his terror make us afraid. When he proceeds to 
confer on us further gifts, he puts them into the hands 
of his Son dwelling in our nature, that we might have 

eaſy acceſs to him without fear, and receive gifts from 
him as a delightful” medium, by whom a God of in- 
finite purity - mind to confer favours on finful 


tim put all grace into thoſe hands whence we 
Lurſelres would chooſe to fetch it. If a God of ſhin- 
ing idlineſs and burning juſtice ſhould appear like him- 


* 
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ſelf and call to us, guilty wretches, and hold forth his 
hand, here are gifts, here are.pardons, here are ſalva- 
tions for you, we ſhould be ready to'fay with Jab, 
xii. 21. Withdraw thine hand far from me, and let not 
thy dread make me afraid. But here we finners come 
to a man, to one that has worn our fleſh and blood, 


that is our brother, and of our -own compoſitions we 


come with courage to him that looks like one of us to 
receive the gifts of a holy God, and the terrors of his 
holineſs ſink us not, nor doth the fire of his juſtice 
devour us. O my foul bow down and worſhip that 
God who ſtoops fo low to thre, and has found fuch a 
mild and gentle method of conferring his heavenly 
favours on thee. | 1 Rik 1 


XI. The Gift of the Spirit | 
HAT is dearet to God the Father thaw his only 


Son? And what diviner bleſſing has he to be- 


ſtow upon men than his holy Spirit? Yet has be given 
his Son for us, and by the hands of his 2 
his bleſſed Spirit on us. Jeſus baving teceived of 
Father the promiſe of the Spirit, ſbed forth” on men. 
Acts ii. 33. | a. 
How the wondrous doctrine of the bleſſed Trinity 


ſhines through the whole of our religion, and ſheds- a-- 


Popos every part of it! Here is God the Fa- 
ther, a King of infinite riches and glory, has conſti- 
tuted his beloved Son the High-treaſurer of heaven, and 
the holy Spirit is the divine and ineſtimable treaſure. 
What amazing doctrines of facred love are written in 
our Bibles ! What myſteries of mercy, what miracles 


of glory are theſe ! Our. boldeſt defires and moſt raiſed + 


lopes, durſt never aim at ſuch bleſſings: there is no- 
thing in all nature that can lead us to a thought of 
ſuch grace. | en 
The Spirit was given by the Father to the Son for 
men j for. cebellious and ſinful! men, to make favourites 
ad. ſaints of them: this was the. noble 3% the Son 


— 


6. 
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received when he aſcended on high, Pfal. Ixviii. 18. And 
he diſtributed it to grace his triumph. a 
Wes it not a divine honour which Jeſus our Lord 
diſplayed on that day, when the tongues of fire ſat on 


huis twelve apoſtles; when he ſent his ambaſſadors to 


every nation to addreſs them in their own language, 
to notify his acceſſion to the throne of heaven, and to 
demand ſubjection to his government? When be con- 
ſerred power upon bis envoys to reverſe the laws of na- 
ture and imitate creation ? To give eyes to the blind, 
und torraiſe the dead? All this was done by the Spi- 
rit-which be ſent-down upon them in the days of Pen- 


7 - eie: 7 ; 
1 So is this __ given to none but bis apoſtles and 
the prime miniſters in his kingdom? Was that rich 
trealure exhauſted in the firſt ages of the goſpel, and 
none left for us ? God ſorbid! Every one of his ſub- 
. | jet have the ſame favour beſtowed upon them, though 
"not in the ſame degree: every humble and Holy ſoul 
in our day, every true Chriſtian is poſſeſſed of the Spi- 
mit, ſor he that bas not the Spirit of Chrift is none of hit, 
Rom. vii. 9. And wherever this Spirit is, it works 
miraeles too it changes the finner to a faint, it opens 
Bis blind eyes z it new-creates bis nature 5 it raiſes the 
dead to a divine life, and teaches Egypt and AHria and 
the Brit iſles, to ſpeak the language of Canaan. It 
is chis gift of the Spirit which the Son ſends down to 
us continually from the Father, that is the origi Mu 
ſpring of all theſe ſtrange bleſſmga. 0 a 
The Father has a heart of large bounty to the poor 
ruined race of Adam: the Son has a hand fit to be 
Almoner to the King of glory; and the Spirit is the 
rich alma. This blefſed donative has enriched tes 
' thouſand ſouls already, and there remains enough to 
enrich ten thouſapd worlds. N 
The Father, what a glorious giver ! the San, what 
a N medium of communication ! and the Spirit, 
What a gloriovs gift * We bluſh and adote while we 
partake of ſuch immenſe favours, and gratitude is cv 
overwhelmed with wonder. F4 OR ITSS 
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O let our ſpirits rejoice in this bleſſed article of our 1 

religion! and may all the temptations that we meet 1 

with from men of reaſon, never, never baffle ſo ſweet 
a faith! Rufen 13 bg" 


XII. 73. Day of Grace, 


FF you aſk the opinion of ſome divines concerning the 

day of grace, they will tell you, it ſiguiſies that par- 

ticular ſeafou of a man's life, when the Spirit of God 

br aud good motions {tirethim up to ſeck 
ſalvation, and gives him ſufficient e to con- 

vert him; and all this while it was po for him to 

be ſaved, and it was within the reach of his own power. 

to make this grace eſfectual : but this is determined J 

to a certain, though unknown day, which if a man 

paſſes without being converted, then his ſalvation. be- 

comes impoſſible. Now, though I would not chooſe . 

to borrow all my ſentiments in the chief doctrines of 

the goſpel, from the ſermons of a biſhop publiſhed on 

the terms of ſalvation, yet againſt this ſcheme I may 

venture to uſe an argument taken from that box. 

Let us ſuppoſe, that it was declared in the goſpel, 

that there was certain number of or a certain 

period of time, beyond which God would not — ; 

and not any particular number, or time, was {pecified 

to the world : yet ſtill moſt men (it is too juſtly to be 

ſeal) would firſt be led by be to commit many ” 

ins with a flattering perſuaſion that they ſhould not 

come to that number, or arrive at that period : and 
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q 
de then, when the habit was become ſtrong, they would : 1 
the be fixed by deſpair in this opinion, that being probably 1 
tes got paſt that number of ſins, and that period of grace, | 
1 to they had even as good continue in their fins, as their | 
inclination. powerfully directa them ; they would go 4 

bat on in great wickedneſa and ſay, There is no hope. And | = 
pirity thus we ſee, that even his ſuppoſition which ſeems to | 
e we take moſt care of the cauſe of holineſs, leaves it not 1 
cal in a naked and unguarded, but in a very deſperate | 


* . ; 
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Concerning a day of grace thus much be ſaid, 
and this is all ng can underſtand by it 182 That 
in the liſe of a man, there are particular ſeaſons when he 
enjoys more of the out ward means of grace, or advan- 
tages for the good of his ſoul than at other times ; 
that is, more conſtant opportunities of hearing the 
wordj a more uſeful and aſſecting miniſtry, better 
company, warmer. admonitions, and plainer warnings 
by divine Providence ; more leiſure and convepiencies 
for reading, meditation, and prayer: r, if all this 
continue all his alife · time, yet there are ſeaſons when 
the Spirit of God, by his common operations, does 
more powerfully convince of fin, and ſt ir up the con- 
ſcience to duty, and unpreſs his word with more force 
upon the heart; but being oppoſed and reſiſted, he is 
_ grieved and departs, his workings grow daily fewer 
and feebler ; or it may be he retires at once, and 
| leaves the foul in a ſtupid frame and returns no more. 

Vet we could not ſay heretofore, That the Spirit of 
God in his former operations, gave him a full and 
. proximate ſufficiency of inward converting grace be- 

ares ſince it proved ſo inſufficient in the event and in- 
effeQtual ; nor can we {ay now, that his day of grace 
is quite paſt and gone; becauſe the Spirit of God, 
who is — in mercy, may return again. 

Let it is a very good motive to urge upon delaying 
ſmners, that it is a daring and dangerous piece of im- 
piety and rebellion to quench the motions of the N 
Spirit ; leſt he depart grieved, aud never return ; 
lult he never give them ſo fair an opportunity for con- 
verſian, never bring them ſo near again to the king- 


dum of heaven. 


III God end Natee anfearchabb.. 


He poor and imperfe& a creature is man! How 

uncqual his knowledge of things! How large 
and almoit immenſely diffuſive his acquaintance with 
ſome parts of nature, but how exceedingly limited and 
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narrow in n who has the 
higheſt n pride, has alſo the moſt power 
ful motives to humility. 5 

Man can meaſure the beavens, tell how many miles 
the planet Venus is diſtant from Jupiter, and how far 
the carth from the /un. He has found out with cer- 
tainty the periods of their revolutions, and the hour of 
their eclipſes ; he can adjult the affairs of the planetary 
world to a moment, their vaſt variety of appearances 
with all their prodigious circuits. ut this great artiſt 
MAN, is puzzled at a worm or a flyF'a grain of ſand or 
a drop of water: there is not the leaſt atom in the 
whole creation, but has queſtions about it unſearchable 
by human nature; no, nor the leaſt part of empty 
ſpace, but ſets all the wiſelt philoſophers at variance 
when they attempt to tell what it is, or whether it be 
any thing or nothing. 

This Gore of talk, my neighbours will ſay,” is a 
flouriſh of wit to teach us to undervalue our reaſon, a 
mere rant of rhetoric, an hyperbole of reproach to-our 


e- underſtanding: but while I leave it to aſlronometa to 
n- confirm what I have ſaid concerning the vaſt: extent 
ee of their acquaintance with the heavens, I ſhall make it 
d, appear, even to a demonſtration, that our knowledge 
of the things on earth, is as mean as I have — 
ng in the —; and proper ſenſe. | 
m- There is not the leaſt grain of ſand on the ſhore, 
y nov the leaſt atom in the whole creation, but has queſ- 
; tions about it unſearchable by human nature. | 
on- This atom be divided into millions of millions 


of pieces, and after all this the leaſt part of it will be 
infinitely diviſible. The infinite diviſibility of matter 
is ſo often proved and fo univerſally ted by all mo» 
dern — that I need not to prove it 
here: 2 that my unlearned readers may fee and be · 
lieve, I will ſet down a plain vulgar demonſtration or 
two of this matter. ">< 4 


I. Ir is dne that if matter be not infinitely di- 
ville, then there is, „ be, fo ſmall a part of 
N | 


1 
1 
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matter which cannot be divided further: now take this 
- fuppoſed ſmalleſt part, this fancied atom, and. put it 
between the points of a pair of compaſſes made of ſtiff 
and inflexible matter; it is evident, that the legs of the 
compaſſes in leſs and leſs degrees will be divided aſun- 
der quite to the centre; and from the points to the 
centre, there is room for {till leſs and leſs pieces of 
matter to be put between the legs. Therefore that 
very ſuppoſed atom may be conceived to be divided 
Rill further into 11 parts, and conſequently it was not 
indivifible. » | 


II. Is there be any indiviſible part of matter, the 
ſhape of it muſt be ſpherical, or a perfect globe, where- 
in every part of the ſurface is equally diſtant from the 
centre; for if you ſuppoſe it of any other ſhape, then 
ſome parts of it will be farther from its centre than 
other parts; and all theſe longer parts may be ſhortcn- 
ed. ar pared off till every part be equally ſhort, or 
equally diſtant from the centre ; that is, till it be re- 
duced to a globe. Now from the centre of this little 

lobe to the ſurface, the parts of it are but half ſo 
as from any part of the ſurface to its oppoſite 
part and therefore this globe may be ſtill divided in- 
to two- hemiſpheres or ſemicireles, which are not the 
ſmalleſt parts of matter that can be, becauſe they are 
not of a-ſpherical figure as in the beginning of the ar- 


gument. $3 98 
Aud then by a repetition of the ſame reaſoning, 
thoſe little ſemicircles or half-globes, by paring of tlie 
parts which are fartheſt from their centre, may be re- 
duced to ſmaller globes again, and thoſe ſmaller globes 
again divided in halves as before : there is no end of 
_ diviſions, and therefore matter is infinitely divi- 
- & ö „. 
Ta carry on this argument yet further, to the ſur- 
priſe of my unlearned readers; let us take notice, that 
all matter has three dimedfions in it, namely, length, 
breadth, and depth: now every part of matter, every 
grain pf [aud, is iuſinitely divilible as to each of thele 
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dimenſions 3 that is, every part which reſults from an 
infinite divifion of the length of it, may be yet again 
infinitely divided according to its breadth ; thus the 
diviſion of this grain of ſand, becomes infinity inſi- 
nite. And yet ſtill it may be further infinitely di- 
vided, according to the depth or thickneſs'of it: thus 
the diviſibility of matter ſwells beyond all imagina+ 
tion, and is more than infinitely infinite, arid that with 
reſiſtleſs evidence and aſtoniſhment to the eye of rea- 
ſon, | | e 

Go now, vain man, and find fault with apy part of 


the creation of God, and play the fooliſh critic on his 


works of providence ; go and cenſure the juſtice of his 
conduct towards Adam or any of his children or blatne 
the wiſdom of his inſlitutions in the diſpenſatiops of 
his grace: monſtrous arrogance, and proud impiety 
Rather go firſt and learn what an atom is, or the 
meaneſt part of the duſt of this vaſt creation which God 
has made. It has ſomething of _— in it con- 
founds thee in perplexing darkneſs, and reaches fur be- 
yond all the little ſtretch of thy boaſted powers of rea · 
ſoning. Be dumb in filence, O vain creature! at the 
foot of this infinite and eternal Being, nor pretend to 
meaſure his ſteps, to cenſure his motions, and direct his 
conduct, till thou art better able to give an account of 
the duſt which he has put under the feet of the mean 
eſt of his flaves. £4 | 


xiv. The Diamond pained - 


OW. wide and unhappy a miſtake it is, when 

Chriſtians endeavour to adorn their pure divine 
worſhip, by the mixfure of it with ceremonies of human 
invention. The ſymbolical ordinances of the. goſpel 
have a noble ſimplicity in them: their materials are wa- 
ter, bread and wine, three of the moſt neceſſary and was 
luable things in human life} and their myſfic is - 
plain, natural, and eaſy. ney we are cleanſed 

2 


When we have been _ by the grace of - the 
n 
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holy Spirit we are purified from fin, which pollutes our 
ſouls in the fight of God. By bread we are fed when 
we are hungry, and nouriſhed into ſtrength for ſervice : 
by cuine we are refreſhed and revived when thirſty and 
fainting ; ſo from the body of Chriſt which was broken 
as an atoning ſacrifice, avd his blood which was pour- 
ed out for us, we derive our ſpiritual life and ftrength. 
The application of theſe ſymbols is moſt ſimple, and 
natural alſo : we are commanded to web with the 
water, to cat the bread, and to drink the wine : moſt 
1 repreſentations of our participation of theſe be- 

ts. 

Thus much of figures and emblems did the all-wiſe 
God think proper to int and continue in his 
church, when he brake 2. okes of ZJewiſh bondage, 
and aboliſhed a multitude of rites and ceremonies of 
his own ancient appointment. How plain, how na- 
tural, how glorious, bow divine are theſe two Chri/- 
tian inſtitutions, Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, if ſur- 
veyed and practiſed in their original ſimplicity ! but 
they are debaſed by the addition of any fantaſtic or- 
naments. Tr 2 1 | 

What thi e of all the trappings and 

n ſinery that 4s emingled 2 Chriflian won 
ip, by the imaginations of men in the church of 
Rome? Are they not like ſo many ſpots and blemiſhes 
caſt u a fair jewel by ſome fooliſh painter ? Let 
the colours be ever ſo ſprightly and fone: and the 
luſtre of the paint ever ſo rich, yet if you place them 
on a diamond they are ſpots and blemiſhes ſtill. 1s 
not this a juſt emblem to repreſent all the gay airs, 
and rich and glittering accoutrements wherewith the 
church of Rome hath ſurrounded her devotions and 
her public religion? - 
reformers of our worſhip in the Church of Eng- 
land were much of this mind, for they boldly paſs this 
cenſure on many of the Popiſb ceremonies, that hey 
entered into the church by indiſcreet devotion and zeal wwith- 
out knowledge : they blinded the people, and ol ſcured the glory 
Gad, and are worthy to be cut away and clean rejected 
W:. 
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that they 4id more confound and darken, than declare and 

ſet forth Cbriſt's benefits unto us, and reduced us again to 
a ceremonial law, lite that of Moſes, and to the e 
of figures and ſhadows + this is their ſentence and judg- 
ment concerning many of the Romiſb rites, in the pre- 
face to the book of Common Prayer. Happy had it 
been for Great Britain, if they had thought ſo con- 
cerning all of them, fince they had all the ſame or a 
worſe original, and they all tend to the ſame unhappy 
end ! However, let others take their liberty of colour- 
ing all their jewels with what greens, and purples, and 
ſcarlets they pleaſe ; but for my own part, I'like a 
diamond beſt that has no paint upon it. 


XV. Bills of Exchange. 1705. 


WHEN a rich merchant, who dwells in a foreign 
Vlad afar off, commits his treaſure to the hands 
of a banker, it is to be drawn out in ſmaller ſuras 4 
his ſervants or his friends here at home, as their necei- 


ſities ſhall require ; and he furniſhes them with bills of 


exchange drawn upon his banker or treaſurer, which 
are paid honourably to the perſon who. offers the bill, 
according to the time when the words of the bill ap- 
point the payment. | | Fink 664 
Is it not poſſible to draw a 8 hence; 
to repreſent the conduct of the bleſſed God m his pro- 
miſes of grace, without debaſing ſo divine a ſubject? 
God the Father, the ſpring and fountain of all grace, 
dwells in regions of light wn holinefs inacceſſible, too 
far off for us to converſe with him or receive ſupplies 
from him in an immediate way; but he has ſent his 
Son tp dwell in human nature, and conſtituted* him 
Treaſgrer of all his bleſſings, that we might derive per- 
petual ſupplies from his and : he has intruſted him 
with al the riches of grace and glory; he has laid up 
infinite / ſtores of love, wiſdom, ſtrength, pardon, peace, 
and conſolation, in the hands of his Son for this've 
hm << cape 4 
n 3 | 0 
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ties of his ſaints require. Ii pleaſed the Father, that in 
bim ſhould all fulneſs dwell, He has received gift: for 
men. Col. i. 19. Pal. Ixviii. 18. 
Now all the promiſes in the Bible, are ſo many bills 
of exchange drawn by God the Father in heaven, upon 
is Son Jeſus C5770. and payable to every pious bear- 
er ; that is, to every one that comes to the merey · ſeat, 
and offers the promiſe for acceptance, and pleads it 
in a way of obedient: faith and prayer. Fur, the 
High-treaſurer -of heaven, knows every letter of his 
Father's hand-writing, and can never be impoſed upon 
was Py a forged note; he will ever put due honour upon 
is Father's bills; he accepts them all, for all the pro- 
miſes in him are yea, and im 5 amen. In him they are 
ſure to the glory of the Father, 2 Cor. i. 20. It is 
ſor the Father's honour that his bills never fail of ac- 
ceptance and 3 
If you apply to the bleſſed Ze/ur, and offer him a 
bill of the largeſt ſum, a promiſe of the biggeſt bleſſ- 
ings, he will never fay, © I have not ſo much of my 
@. Father's treaſure in my hand. For he has received 
« all things.” Job iii. 35. The Father loveth the 
+. Son, and hath given all things into his hand. And may 
I not venture to ſay, this whole treaſure is made over 
to the ſaints, Al! things are yours, 1 Cor. iii. 22. And 
they are parcelled out into bills of promiſe; and notes 
| vder abs Father's hand. So the whole treaſure of a 
nation ſometimes conſiſts in credit and in promiſſory 
notes, more than in preſent ſums of gold and ſilver. 
Some of theſe divine bills are payable at fight, and 
we receive the ſum. as ſoon as we offer the bill; Ws) 
thoſe that muſt ſupply our preſent wants; ſuch as, 
me IN THE DAY of trouble, and I will deliver ther, 
and thou ſhalt glorify me, Plal. I. 1 f. and there have 
been many examples of ſuch ſpeedy payment. £P/al. 
. ..  evitj- 3. In. THE Day when / cried thou me ; 
and firengthenedff me with firength in my ſoul. | 
are only payable in general at a diſtant time, 
and that is left to the diſcretion of Chrift the, Treaſurer. 


CJ Ar thy day i, fo thy frength hall beg Devi. 
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xxxiii. 25. And we need never fear truſting him longs 
for this bank in the hands of Chrif can never fail ; 
8 in bim dawelleth all the fulneſr of the Godbead bodily, 
I. ii. 9. and Epheſ. iii. 8. we are told of be un- 
ſeare riches of Chriſt. 5 
Sometimes Chᷣriſ may put us off with a general kind 
anſwer, or give us a note under his hand, payable at 
demand, in ſeveral parcels inſtead of a full payment all 
at once: thus he dealt with his dear friend and ſervant 
Paul, in 2 Cor. xii. 9g. Doubtleſs Paul in his ſeeking 
the Lord thrice, for the removal of his thorn in the 
fleſh, had pleaded ſeveral large promiſes of God, had 
offered thoſe divine bills to Chriſ for acceptance and 
payment; but inſtead of this, our Lord gives him a 
note under his own hand, which ran in this languages 
My grace is ſufficient for thee. And if we had but the 
faith which that bleſſed apoſtle had, we might live upon 
this hope z this would be as good as preſent payment: 
for if he delay to give the full um, it is only becauſe he 
ſces we have not need of it at preſent : he knows our ne- 
ceſſities better than we ourſelves j he will not truſt us 
with, too much at once in our hands; but he pays us 
thoſe bills when he ſees the fitteſt time, and we have 
often found it ſo, and confeſſed his faithfulneſs. | 
At other times he pays vs, but not in the ſame lind 
of mercy which is mentioned in the promiſe, yet in 
ſomething more uſeful and valuable. If the promiſe 
mentions a temporal bleſſing, he may give us a ſpiritual 
one ; if it expreſs eaſe, he may give patience : and thus 
his Father's bills are always honoured, and we have 
no reaſon to complain. 80 the banker may 3 
a bill of a hundred pound, not with money, but wit 
ſuch goods and merchandize as may yield us two hun- 
dred, and we gladly confeſs the bill is well paid. 
Some of theſe promiſes, theſe bills of heavenly trea- 
ſure, are not made payable till the hour of our death, 
as, Blefſed are theſe ſervants whom, when the Lord comes, 
be ball find watching, &c. Luke xii, 37. He that en- 
dareth is the end, the ſame ſpall be ſaved, Matth. xxiv. 18. 
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Br thou faithful to the death, and I will give thee a crown 


of life, Rev. ii. 10. ; - 

Others are not due till the day of the reſurrection ; 
as, Them who ſleep in ii God bring with him, 
1 Theff. iv. 14. J will redeem them from death, Hol. 
xiii. 14. Col. iti, 4. When Chrift who is our life all 
appear, then ſhall ye'alſo appear with him in glory. Phil. 
ni. 20, 21. He ſhall change our vile body, that it may be 


faſhioned like unto his glorious body. 1 Peter, v. 1. 4. 


when the chief Shepherd ſhall appear, ye ſhall receive 


à crown of glory that fadeth not away. + 


Now when the great day ſhall come, in which our 
Lord us Chrift ſhall give up his mediatorial king- 
dom to the Father, and render an account of all his 
Rewardſhip, how fair will his books appear! how juſt 
à balance will Rand at the foot of all his accounts! 


Then ſhall he ſhew in what manner he has fulfilled the 


promiſes to the ſaints, and preſent to the Father all the 
bills that he has received and diſcharged ; while ell 
the' ſaints ſhall with one voice atteſt it, to the honour 


. of the High-treaſurer of heaven, that he has not failed 


in payment even to the ſmalleſt farthing. 


XVI. The Saints an noc in this Werld, 


Ow of the millions of mankind that ſpread over 

the-carth in every age, the great God has been 
pleaſed to take ſome into his own family, has given 
them a heavenly and divine nature, and made them 
his ſons and his daughters. But he bas fet no out- 


ward mark of glory upon them; there is nothing in 


their figure or in their eountenance, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the rabble of mankind. And it is fit that they 
ſnould be in ſome meaſure unknown among- their fc]- 
low mortals : their character and dignity is too ſacred 
and ſublime to be made public here on earth, where 
the circumſtances that attend them are generally fo 


man and deſpicable. Divine wiſdom. has appointed 


the other world for the place of their full diſcovery ; 
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there — be a like themſelves, in ſtate, equi- 
age, and array, becoming the children of God and 
kein of heaven. 

Their bleſſed Lord himſelf, who is God's firſt-born- 
Son, was a mere ſtranger and unknown amongſt men; 
he laid aſide the rays of divinity and the form of a God, 
when he came down to dwell with men, and be tot 
upon bim the form of a ſervant. * He wore no divine 
majeſty on his face, no ſparks of Godhead beaming 
from his eyes, no glaring evidence of his high digni 
in all his outward appearance. Therefore the wor: 
knoweth us not, becanſe it Inet him not. But he ſhall 
be known and adored when he comes in the glory of hir 
Fatber, with legions of angels; and ve #now that when 
he ſhall appear, eve be like bim. The life of the 
ſaints —— with Cbriſ in Gad: but «when 1 
evho it their life, appear, 9 ar wh 
him in glory. 2 i. 1, 2. n that 
day they ſhall and forth before the whole creation itr 
fair evidence, they ſhall ſhine in diſtinguiſhed light, 
and appear veſted in their own undoubted hononrs. 
But here it ſeems proper there ſhould be fomething of 
a cloud upon them, both upon the account of the men 
of this world, and upon their own agcount too, as well 
as in conformity to Chrift Jeſus their Lord. 

Firſt, Upon their own account, becauſe the preſent 
fate of a Chriftian is a ſtate of trial. We are not to 
walk by fight as the ſaints above and angels do; they 
know they are poſſeſſed of life and bleſſedneſs, for they 
ſee God himſelf near them, Chrift in the midit of them, 
and glory all around them. Our work is to ve by faith, 
and therefore God has not made either his love to us, 
or his grace in us ſo obvious and apparent to ourſelves, 
as that every Chriſtian, even the weak and the un- 
watchful, ſhould be fully aſſured of his falvation. He 
has not appointed the principle of life within us, to 
ſparkle in fo divine a manner, as to be always ſelf- evi- 
dent to the beſt of Chriſtians, much leſs to the luke 
warm and the backflider. It is fit: that it ſhould not 


be too ſenſibly manifeſt, becauſe it is ſo ſenſibly im» 
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perſect, that we might examine ourſelves whether tue 
are in the faith, and prove ourſeltes, whether Chriſ, as 
a principle of life, d eell in us, or no. 2 Cor. xiii. 5. 
While ſo many ſnares and fins and dangers attend us, 
and mingle with our ſpiritual life, there will be ſome- 
thing of darkneſs ready to riſe and obſeure it, that ſo 
we may maintain a holy jealouſy and ſolicitude about 
our own ſtate, that we may fearch with diligence to 
find whether we have divine life or no, and be called 
and urged often to look inwards. 
This degree of remaining darkneſs, and the doubt- 
ful Rate of a ſlothful Chriſtian, is ſometimes of great 
uſe to ſpur him onward in his race of holineſa, and 
quicken him to aſpire after the higheſt meaſures of the 
ſpiritual life ; that when its acts are more vigorous, 
.it may ſhine with the brighteſt evidence, and give the 
foul of the believer full ſatisſaction and joy. It ſerves 
allo to awaken the drowſy / Chriſtian to heed a boly 
watch over his heart and practice, left fin and tempta- 
tion make a foul inroad upon his divine life, ſpread ſtill 
a thicker cloud over his beſt hopes, and break the 
peace of - his. conſcience. Though the principle of 
grace. be not always ſelf-evident, yet we are required 
10 giue diligence, to make and to keep it ſure. 2 Pet. i. 10. 
And as it was proper that every little ſeed of grace 
ſhould not ſhine with ſelf-ſufficievt and conſtant evi- 
dence, on the account rep Chriftian * ſo, ſecondly, 
it was fit that their ſtate and dignity not be too 
obvious to the men of the world, that they might neither 
adore nor deſtroy the ſaints. A principle of ſuperſlition 
might tempt ſome weaker ſouk, to pay extravagant 
honours to the Chriſtian; if he carried heaven in his 
face, and it were viſible in his countenance that he was 
a ſon of God. On the other hand, the malicious and 
per venſe part of mankind might imitate the rage of 
Satan, and attempt the ſooner to deftroy the faint. 
——— was the cafe of the bleſſed Paul. When x 
wrought 2 miracle at a, and appeared wit 
ſomething divine about — he had healed the 
cripple by a mere word of command, the people cried 
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out with exalted voices, The gods are come down to us 
in the likeneſs of men. Immediately they made a Mer 
cury of St. Paul, they turned Barnabas into Jupiter, 
and the prieft brought oxen and garlands to the gater 4 
have done ſacrifice to them : this was the humour of the 
ſuperſtitious Gentiles, But in ſeveral of the cu, their 
malice and envy wrought a very different effe& ; for 
they perſuaded the people into fury, ſo that they floned the 
bleſſed apoſtle, and drew him out of the city for deatl, 
Acts xiv. | ; | 
Thus it fared with our Lord Jeſus Chrift himſelf in 
the days of his fleſh. For the moſt part he lived 
unknown among men, he did not cry nor make his woice 
to be heard in the ftreets : but when he diſcovered him- 
ſelf to them on any ſpeeial occafion, the people ran 
into different extremes. When the characters of the 
Maſſiab appeared with evidence upon him, they would 
have raiſed him to a throne, and made an earthly li 
of him. John vi. 15. At another time, when his 
holy conduct did not ſuit their humour, they were 
filled with wrath, and led him to the brow of a hill to taft 
him down headlong. Luke iv. 29. Therefore our 
bleſſed Lord did not walk through the ſtreets and tell 
the world he was the 5 but by degrees he 
let the characters of his miſſion appear upon him, and 
diſcovered himſelf in wiſdom, as bis diſciples and the 
world could bear it, and as the Father had appointed. 
Let us imitate our bleſſed Lord, and copy after 
ſo divine a. pattern; let our works bear a bright and 
growing witneſs to our inward and real Chriſtianity. 
his is ſuch a gentle ſort of evidence, that thouglr'it 
may work conviction in the hearts of ſpeQators, yet it 
does not firike the ſenſe with ſo glaring a light ps to 
dazzle the weaker ſort who behold it into ſuperſtitious 
folly ; nor does it give ſuch provocation to the w_ 
of the malicious, as if the ſaints had borne the fign 
their high dignity in ſome more ſurpriſing manner in 
their figure or countenance. | ( | 
I might add alſo, There is ſomething in this ſort 
of cridence of theig ſaintſhip, that carries more true 
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Honour in it, than if ſome heavenly name had been 
written in their forehead, or their ſkin had ſhone like 
. he face of Moſes when he came down from the mount. 
It is a more ſublime glory for 2 prince, to be found 
among the vulgar in undiſtinguiſhed raiment, and 
by his ſuperior conduct and ſhining. virtues; to force 
the world to confefs that He is abe jon of a bing, than 
to walk through the rabble with. enſigna of royalty, 
and demand. honour from them by the mere blaze of 

his ornaments, bets ral 1 72 
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XVII. Praiſe waiteth for thee, O God, in Sion. 
Wy | Pſalm luv. I» phony 


AND does praiſe wait for Gad in the congregation 
0 of his ſaints? Surely it doth not uſe to be ſo. 
Mercy uſes to be befurchand with us, and the Lord 
waiteth to be our. Mercy is put to be ready in 
the hands God, before raiſe is ready on the 
tongues of men ; and we arc — he, waited on us to 
ſhew his grace, long before; we had any ſongs ready 
for him, or any thought of praiſing him. ; 
Vet ſometimes it is ſo in this lower world. Hen 
ſouls may be waiting at the throne of grace, wit 
their praiſes ready to aſcend as ſoon, as mercy appears: 
mercy may be filent for a ſeaſon, and then praiſe for a 
{ ſeaſon is too. This is the ori inal language of 
the pſalm, and this, the ſtate of things, when the 
plalmiſt wrote; Praiſe is filent for thee, in Zion. When 
the church of God under trouble has been long ſeck- 
ng any particular bleſſing or deliverance, and God's 
appointed hour of ſalvation is not yet come, then 
ſongs of the church are ſilent: Yet ſhe ſtands wa 
ing and waiting ſor the defired moment, that ſhe may 
meet the ſalvation with praiſc., | 
But why ſhould God ſuffer praiſe to be ſilent at all 
in Zion? Is the church the habitation of Ins 
3 for it is the houſe of prafex too: prayer 
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and patience muſt have their proper exerciſe. If praiſe 
were never ſilent on earth, where would there be any 
room for prayer to ſpeak? When would there be any 
ſcaſon for the grace of patience to ſhew itſelf? God 
loves prayer as well as praiſe : his ſovereignty is ho- 
noured by humble waiting, as well as his goodneſs by 
holy gratitude and joy. If praiſe be ſilent, then let 
rayer be more fervent. The abſent Saviour loves to 
Las the voice of his beloved; the lips of the church 
muſt never be quite ſilent, though they are not al- 
ways employed in hallelujahs. | 
raiſe is the ſweeteſt part of divine worſhip ; it is a 
ſhort heaven here on earth. God lets our praiſes be 
ſilent ſometimes; to teach us that this is not a ſtate of © 
complete bleſſedneſs. After the great day of deciſion, 
praiſe ſhall be continual and unceafing, when there ſhall 
be no more ſighing fer the faints, no more death, no 
more pain. Then churches ſhall want ordigances no 
more, nor ſaints abſtain from the bread of life. Jeſus 
their everlaſting Paſtor ſhall feed them, in paſtures ever 
cen, and from the tree of life, and lead them — 
ountains of joy and the ſtreams where eternat-plea- . 
ſures run. 0 may our ſouls wilit with joyful hope for 
that day ! and our praiſes ſhall uot be flee. 

Yet it is not with the church a# it is with the world, 
when praiſe is ſilent in both. It is ever ſilent amon 
the wicked, becauſe they are forgetful of Uod their 
Maker ; it is only filent among the ſaints for à ſeaſon, 
when their God feems to frown and hide himſelf, and 
{as it were} to forget his people. * 

Bades, Let us conſider that allpraiſe is not ſilent 
there. Daily incevſe ariſes God in the temple, 
though particular thank-offerings wait till particular 
mereies are received. Praiſe for all the greateſt mer- 

cies rr for redeeming grace, for electing love, for 
the ſanctifying Spirit is never filent in Zion, 
ixxxiv. 4. Bleſſed are they that dwell im thine houſe.: they - 
will be fill praifing thee. But praiſe for ſome ſpecial fa- 
vours may be. ſilent for a ſeaſon, as t large 
revenue of proiſe thut wy grow due 
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ment of all the promiſes and the conſummation of 
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bleſſedneſs. 

Again, The praiſes of God are filent in the world 
-avithout any defign of breaking forth; but the ſilence 
of the church longs to be loſt in goyful forgs of thankſ- 


giving. 


It is like an engine charged with praiſe, that 


wants only the warm touch of mercy to make it ſhine 
avith the glories of heavenly worſhip, and found gloud 
the name of the God-of Zion. 

Sometimes God is as well pleaſed that praiſe ſhould 
wait with humble (ence, as that it ſhould ſpeak. It 
ſhews a well -· diſpoſed frame and temper of foul, that 
longs to honour God. The bearts gf his faints are in- 
tFroments of muſic to the Lord ; he has formed their 
fouls for his glory, and tuned t! help heart-f{trings to his 
Own praiſe, Now he loves to fre them kei pt ſtill in 
tune, thuugh he does not always play his ou praifes 
upon thein ; ; he neither wants our ſervices nur our 

Tongs, for his own per ſectiens ave an cverlaſting har- 


mon to uiniſcif, without the endet notes that we can 


found, 


"We may make this, ſweet remark at laſt, that Zion 
on earth, ſhall be jomed to Feruſc:! em abo; the fa- 
nuly blow ſhall be joined to the upper honſe, for they 
Have Tearnt the work of heaven, their hearts are toned 
to praiie 3 ; they want only ſuch harps as angels hase 
ta bring glory down and make a heaven on this earth. 
In he- Chron. xi. 4. we are told that David took 
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powers of this wicked 


Febrfucs, and built it round abant, and 
4% 80 na all Jus the true David, 
this earthly Lion from the 


1d, and ſhall build and adorn 


it arqund with glory and flrength, with perfect beauty 
ant earaplete grace, and add it to the Jeruſalem which 
abet. Look upw ards O.ſouls who are full of praiſes, 
It are cen 1mpa tient to peak the. glorics of your 
Bod, louk to Tage ur above, uchere praifeagrrons 


tant and never ce 


zug, and rejoice to think that you 
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